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On page 26, line 19, from top, for “ rationally,” read “ nationally.” 
oo @ * Bi, “« « eontinued,” read “ contrived.” 


On page 409, in a few of the impressions, a gross blunder was over- 
looked by the editor, in the lines, which ought to stand thus: 


‘© Words are things ; and a small drop of ink 
Falling, like dew, upon a theught, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think. 








INTRODUCTION. 


On coming before the public with a new periodical work, it will 
naturally be expected that we should introduce it with a few words, 
announcing its objects and defining its character; so that all, to whom 
it shall be presented, may readily judge whether it is likely to meet 
their tastes, or to have claims on their patronage. We can only say, 
in general terms, that the plan we have designed for it, is different, in 
some respects, from that of any publication which has appeared among 
Universalists in this country. While it covers all the ground that was 
formerly occupied by the Expositor and Universalist Review, it is pro- 
posed to take ina much wider field, embracing such departments of 
general literature, both secular and religious, as shall be deemed of 
popular interest. Our pages will be open to 

Reviews of works that influence, or that appear likely to influence, 
in any important respect, the public taste, opinions, or morals ; 

Literary intelligence ; 

Short specimens of original poetry ; 

Inquiries into prevailing theories of morals and speculative philoso- 
phy ; 

Reviews of religious movements and moral enterprises ; 

Dissertations in Biblical literature ; 

Expositions of the Scriptures ; 

Examinations of religious doctrines and practices ; 

Reviews of the progress, condition and character of the Universalist 
denomination. 

We do not promise, however, that the work shall occupy the whole 
of the ground here marked out, since the execution of our plan de- 
pends, in a great measure, on the amount and character of the aid we 
shall receive from others. But articles, if judiciously written, on any 
of the topics we have mentioned, will be welcome; and, during the 
progress of the work, contributions on all those subjects will be sought 
from writers who are qualified to treat them with advantage, if such 
can be found. How far we shall succeed in obtaining the means for 
so extensive a variety, time only can determine. Several of the de- 
partments, which we have proposed, are, as yet, but little attended to, 
within the limits of our denomination. 

There is one thing, with respect to the management of the publica- 
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tion, which we wish to have distinctly understood. Although we must 
be answerable for the character and influence of the work, as a whole, 
we shall not hold ourselves responsible either for the doctrine or style 
of every article that may be inserted over the initials of the writer’s 
name. Considerable latitude, in this respect, ought to be allowed, for 
the different views which different minds will take of the same subject, 
and for the various degrees in which their thoughts have been system- 
atized and developed. There may be cases, too, in which valuable 
objects will be secured by inserting a piece which, in itself, is essen- 
tially faulty. When, for instance, crude notions, or erroneous opinions, 
on important points, are held, to some extent, in our own body, it may 
be serviceable to have them set forth in definite form, and argued, by 
an earnest advocate. It may serve to render their unsoundness the 
more apparent; or, it may lead others to go into the subjects with 
greater faithfulness in subsequent articles, and to clear away the illu- 
sions which had misled. The work of correction, however, should be 
done, we think, in the form of independent essays, rather than in the 
way of direct answer or review. To us it would seem improper, in 
ordinary cases, to open our pages to mutual disputation; the usual 
effect of which is to render one party more obstinate, and the other 
impatient, if not to divert both into captious punctilios. 

The use and importance of such a work as we propose (could we but 
realize its design!) must be left to the discernment of the community. 
We are unwilling, by pleading the case, to imply that Universalists, in 
general, are in the condition that they need either to be informed or 
importuned on the subject. There is one point, however, on which we 
wish to guard against mistake. From certain circumstances, it appears 
an impression has been entertained, that works of this kind are adapted 
to the use of clergymen rather than of laymen; as if our clergymen 
alone were expected to read a labored article, while our laity were to 
be content with cruder materials. How such an impression could have 
taken place, we know not; we only know that nothing could be more 
absurd, or more derogatory to the intelligence of our community at 


large. A moment’s consideration will discover, we think, that thor- 


oughgoing disquisitions, if managed in a popular way, on religion and 
literature, are equally fitted to the wants and to the tastes of all who 
read in order to improve themselves in careful thought and exact 
knowledge, whether they be preachers or hearers, professional or pri- 
vate men. 

With these preliminary notices and observations, we give way to the 
more legitimate contents of our work; praying God to endow all its 
contributors and managers with the wisdom necessary to make it ser- 
viceable to the cause of sound knowledge and genuine piety. 


Boston, January, 1°44, 
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ARTICLE I. 
Whately’s Kingdom of Christ. 


Tue Kinepom or Curist delineated in two Essays,—On our Lord’s 
own Account of his Person and the Nature of his Kingdom; and on 
the Constitution, Powers and Ministry of a Christian Church, as ap 
pointed by himself. By Richard Whately, D. D., Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, &c. “New York: Wiley and Putnam. 1843. 


Sucu is the title of a work, as extraordinary for some of 
its statements and admissions, as interesting in its particu- 
lars. And coming, as it does, from the hands of one of 
the highest dignitaries of a church, second only to one in 
pretension, and to none in arrogance, it is, as a whole, 
entitled to respectful attention, and some of its parts to 
particular consideration. Its distinguished and learned 
author has put forth his views in “ great plainness of 
speech,” and with much apparent kindness of spirit; and 
while he discourses in an eas y and very unostentatious 
style, it is with the modesty of a man of sense, and the 
moderation of a candid and enlightened Christian. 

We are informed in the dedication, and also in the 
preface, that the work embodies the substance of several 
archiepiscopal discourses, delivered in 1840-1, on different 
occasions. And whatever may be thought, by the clergy 
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of the establishment genet rally, of the character and merits 
of the work, those of the “province of Dublin” evinced 
their respect for the author, and their accordance with his 
sentiments, in re peated requests for its publication. ‘That 
the views entertained by him respecting human authority 
in matters of faith, and the immutable and paramount 
authority of the Scriptures over any man, or body of men, 
were controverted, he has informed us also in the preface. 
This fact probably relates, not alone to the Papal church, 
but to individuals of his own communion. 

Every body must, by this time, be acquainted with the 
fact, that the English church is agitated to its foundations 
by a schism of tremendous power, the elements and con- 
troversial temper of which, are but beginning to develope 
themselves in this country. The moving cause of this 
general agitation, is denominated Puseyism, from Dr. 
Pusey, “ Regius Professor of Hebrew, Canon of Christ 
Church, and late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford ;” who, 
as his opponents say, holds and inculcates opinions but 
one remove, if even th: it, from Popery. At all events, his 
views of the immaculate and apostolic: al succession of 
bishops, and of the real body and blood of Christ in the 
eucharist, seem to be somewhat higher, than even the 
‘“high-church” party ever thought of assuming. But, like 
all other extravagances, this Protestant monstrosity found 
friends, who multiplied in number, and spread abroad their 
influences, until Puseyism fills a large space, and holds an 
amazing power in the Episcopal church both in Europe 
and America. 

As a natural consequence of these high notions, the 
moderate, or “ low-church” party, has become still more 
moderate. In other words, they have approximated still 
nearer to the views of dissenters. And it was natural that 
they should do so, for the double purpose of defining their 
positic m more distinctly, and rendering the distance be- 
tween themselves and their opponents more manifest and 
intelligible. 

Our author must be regarded as identified with the 
moderate party, to whatever object, or against whom- 
soever his arguments were directed. And he success- 
fully and forever explodes several of the dis stinguishing 
assumptions of the church; that is, the English church. 
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Between these parties, we see no place for the church. 
One of them is diverging to the papists, the other to dis- 
senters of some kind; so that the edifice reared with so 
much care by the pious and godly zeal of Henry the 
Eighth, seems about to be demolis shed under the hands of 
those who have been cherished within its walls. Go on, 
gentlemen ; tear up its lowest foundation-stone; the whole 
can well be spared; and its removal will make room for a 
broader and a better structure. Agitate and wrangle, if 
you must; you will teach the mass of your adherents at 
least to think, which is more than you have ever willingly 
done before. But there would be quite as much Chris- 
tianity, in suffering the Romanists quietly to identify 
themselves with Rome, while the residue, after having 
fully exposed the rottenness of the whole system, shuld 
peacefully and manfully abandon what they have shown, 
beyond all doubt, to be untenable. But to the book. 

The first essay is devoted to the consideration of the 
account which Christ gave of himself, and of the nature 
of his kingdom. It is assumed, with much apparent 

candor, that what our Lord says in relation to these sub- 
jects, must be decisive and final with all Christians. And 
so it would be, if all Christians could put precisely the 
same construction upon certain phrases and terms, without 
violence to their reason and conscience. But the author 
scarce ly appears to be aware of the obvious and important 
fact, that some of the most intelligent Christians by no 
means agree with him, as to the precise sense in which 
our Lord is to be understood. But our author means to 
render himself intelligible, and therefore very properly dis- 
cards not only the subtleties and mystifications of theolo- 
gians, but he m: infully rejects the half-obsolete terms by 
which their absurdities were designated. 

The position assumed, is, that in the developements on 
the two trials of Jesus—first, before the sanhedrim for 
blasphemy, and secondly, before Pilate for treason to the 
Roman government—we shall arrive at safe and certain 
conclusions. ‘This fact may be exceedingly probable in 
itself; but it by no means implies that such conclusions 
will be the same as his own. For it may be admitted 
that almost any conclusion to which a conscientious Chris- 
tian arrives, is safe, so long as he is candid to himself. 
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But that he must, from the nature of the case, or from the 
distinctness of the testimony, come to the same conclusion 
which has been reached by an Episcopalian, no’ more 
follows, than that every member of that communion must 
become an archbishop. And this, not because there is 
any difficulty or obscurity in the evidence, but because 
every man is not fettere .d or stultified with the prejudices 
and fancies of an Episcopalian. 

The first object towards which the author directs his 
arguments, and labors with steady aim, is, the propriety of 
regarding Christ as De ‘ity, and conseque ntly as deserving 
and requiring divine worship, supreme adoration. For 
this purpose, he excludes the consideration of all subjects, 
except the declaration of Jesus before the sanhedrim, that 
he was “the Son of God,’ and on which, that august 
body convicted him of blasphemy, and decreed the punish- 
ment of death. The various senses in which men are, in 
the Scriptures, considered the sons of God, are enumerated, 
rising, in the respective gradations, from that of being 
merely a man, a production of divine power, up to the 
clorious dignity of Moses and Elijah. Far above every 
form of mere creature-eminence, he places that of Jesus ; 
and bases that inference upon the announcement at the 
transfiguration, “ This is my beloved Son.” And it is 
assumed that our Lord knew he should be understood to 
claim divine honors; that he never disclaimed such 
homage when offered, which he would have done, had it 
been incorrect; and that, consequently, both the sanhedrim 
and the disciples belie ved that he sought to be adored as 
Deity. 

Now, it may be admitted that Jesus was the Son of God, 
in a very different and much higher sense than was ever 
claimed for any other created being, without involving the 
conclusion that he either claimed, or was understood to 
claim, divine honors. And that he was the son of God 
in a more exalted sense than any of the patriarchs or 
prophets, is probably as plain as any other fact impressed 
upon the sacred pages. But, cert: uinly, this neither proves 
that he was Deity, in the proper and highe st sense of the 
term, or that he was the object of positive and supreme 
adoration. For it no more follows, because he was greater 
than Moses or any of the prophets, that there is no possible 
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difference of dignity and might between him and the God- 
head, than that there is none between himse lt and John the 
Baptis st. Is it not enough to constitute him far the greatest 
of all the instruments by which the Deity made known his 
will to mankind, that he introduced and established the 
gospel dispensation ? and that he was the identical person 
in whom centred every promise of a Redeemer, and to 
whom “all the prophets ” gave witness ; by whom “ grace 
and truth,’ and life and bliss should be dispensed to an 
erring, and suffering, and wanting world? 

But it is by no means clear that Jesus claimed divine 
honors; and, certainly, if he was so understood by his 
followers, they had a most extraordinary way of showing 
their homage. It does not appear that he pretended to 
any thing more than the Messiahship, an official station 
“between God and man,” which is far enough from im- 
plying absolute Deity; and, excepting the broader and 
better truths which he taught, and the spotless purity of his 
life, he differed in no very important manner from other 
prophets. And when the madness of his persecutors 
charged him with making himself like, or equal with, 
God, he expressly explained away the imputation, by 
dorwing, that, while their sacred books called men gods in 
a subordinate sense, he had only asserted that he was the 
Son of God. 

It must be obvious, that if our Lord claimed divine 
honors, his followers, and especially the apostles, were the 
persons most likely to appreciate that claim. But do they 
ever furnish the requisite proof t that they so understood 
him? Never. It is utterly inconceivable, that they should 
have taken the liberties with him, which they often did, 
had it once entered their minds that he was their God! 
For men to live for months or years in habits of familiar 
intercourse with such a Being, to rebuke him, to solicit 
permission to fight in his defence : and, all this time, know 
who and what he is, is impossible. Arguments, and the 
testimony of sensible facts, are thrown away upon any 
mind that can, for a moment, think otherwise, even if it be 
the mind of an archbishop. 

Nor is it so very evident, that even the sanhedrim, or 
any of its members, under stood by the phrase, “ Son of 
God, ” that Christ made any pretension either to absolute 
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Deity, or to divine honors. For, granting all the other 
meanings to which the archbishop has applied the terms, 
and which are probably correct, still there appears to be 
one which he has not named, and which is quite as prob- 
ably the true one. Why that one should have been over- 
looked, and another gr: atuitously thrust upon the reader, 
betrays a necessity for sustaining, at all hazards, a particu- 
lar dogma. And it is painful to feel, that a noble and 
dignified mind should be compelled, by the force of cir- 
cumstances, to attempt to bolster a position by assump- 
tions and arguments which can no more stand before 

reason and Scripture, than the moss-grown remnants of the 
military skill of the dark ages can bear the rending force 
of the lightning of heaven. 

T'o be the son of God in the highest and most emphatic 
sense, appears, from the Old Testament use of the terms, 
to signify the Messiah. This is its plain import in the 
second Psalm, where the requests which he should make, 
and the gifts that should be conferred on him, are more 
particul: urly enumerated. And the whole history of the 
hatred and persecution of Jesus by the Jews, goes to show 
that they so understood the matter. But as he did not 
appear in the precise way, nor under the circumstances, in 
which they supposed their Messiah would come; as he 
neither formed the connections, nor cultivated the friend- 
ships, nor aspired to the empire, for which they looked, 
they regarded him as an impostor, and, of course, a blas- 
phemer. 

The fulfilment of a singular prediction of our Lord, 
fully sustains us here. He told the Jews, that, though s 
came in his Father’s name and was reje cted, yet another 
would come in his own name, and they wohl receive 
him. Others did come who claimed to be the Messi: ih, 
and as such were received. And the views entertained of 
them, and of the nature of the kingdom to which they 
aspired, show conclusively what character they supposed 
we ‘sus assumed, and what they understood by the phrase, 

‘Son of God.” Such views can neither imply the God- 
sil of the Messiah, nor suggest the idea that he sought, 
much less was entitled to, the highe st religious homage. 

The author, however, does condescend to appropri ate a 
paragraph or two to the general argument just advanced, 
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and-which he introduces as an objection to his own posi- 
tion. And he meets it by saying that the pretence of 
being the Messiah “was no crime, unless proved to be a 
false pretension, which was not even attempted. Nor 
could they have brought that offence (even if proved) 
under the head of blasphemy, unless the y had be en accus- 
tomed to expect the Messiah as a divine person.” Surely, 
an archbishop ought to reason better than this. Is it so, 
that the rulers and body of the Jewish nation did not 
attempt to prove that Jesus was not the Messiah, and that 
his pretensions to the Messiahship were false? He must 
have read the New ‘Testament with very little attention, 
who does not see that these were the very things at issue, 
and that they hated and persecuted him because he pre- 
tended to be their Messiah. It might, with infinitely more 
propriety and more argument, be shown that the expres- 
sion, that they did not attempt to prove his pretensions 
false, is an admission of their belief in him. Since it is 
presumed that Dr. Whately is not to learn, that whi it he 
denies of a proposition, he affirms of its opposite! And 
what if the law of Moses does not specify this particular 
case as one of blasphemy? Does it, therefore, follow that, 
during the progress of ages, in which corrupting traditions 
were “mingled with the divine precepts, they should not 
regard it as bl asphemous ? Or, is it certain that they al- 
ways used the term in the precise way it is defined by 
Moses? None can pretend all this, especially when the 
Jews are known to have brought the same charge against 
Stephen and other Christians, who certainly made no very 
high pretensions, and whose alleged offences are not pro- 
vided for by the law of Moses. The arguments of the 
archbishop are therefore void, for want of premises. 

Our author next proceeds to examine the declaration of 
Christ respecting the nature of his kingdom, when before 
Pilate on his trial for treason. And he shows, very suc- 
cessfully, what none ever disputed, that as our Lord was 
charged with treason because he was supposed to aim at 
the establishment of a kingdom, to have admitted that his 
kingdom was of this world, and, therefore, outward and 
temporal, would have been to “plead guilty.” And he 
goes still further, and repudiates, in rather severe terms, the 
position assumed by some, that, though at the time, and 
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under the circumstances, Jesus could not mean that his 
followers should aspire to the assumption of temporal 
power and authority, yet, he intended that they should do 
so, whenever and wherever they had the means. ‘That 
our Lord could have a double meaning, when he solemnly 
declared that his “kingdom was not of this world,” he 
thinks impossible. And he charges those with impiety 
who affect to suppose that he meant, that for the present, 
while his followers were few and weak, he made no pre- 
tensions to a worldly kingdom; but, as soon as they 
attained the ~_ r, it should be mi ade one. Such an im- 
putation, in the face of the disclaimer of Christ himself, he 
very forcibly terms an impeachment of the purity of the 
Son of God. 

But on the subject of the amalgamation of ecclesiastical 
and civil power and authority, the archbishop must speak 
for himself. “If Sergius Paulus and other converted 
Roman governors had consulted Paul, whether they should 
use their power, as Roman governors, to put down paganism 
by force, or if Dionysius, after having induced (suppose) 
the other judges of the Areopagus to embrace the gospel, 
had proposed to the apostle that that court should sit in 
judgment on religious offences, and inflict penalties on all 
persons opposing or rejecting the true faith, or deprive 
them of civil rights, —if the apostle Paul, I say, had been 
thus consulted, what answer, think you, he w ould have 
given? What answer must he have given, if we believe 
him sincere in his profession, and if we believe his great 
Master to have really meant exactly what he declared ? 
The apostle would surely have explained to such inguirers, 
that Christ meant the reception of his gospel to rest on 
sincere inward conviction, not on constrained outward 
profession, which is all that legal penalties can produce; 
that their office, as governors and judges, was to take cog- 
nizance of men’s overt acts, and to punish and res strain 
crimes against the civil community; but that their duty, as 
Christians, was to regulate, and try to persuade others to 
regulate, the inward motives and dispositions of the heart, 
according to gospel-principles; and to keep themselves not 
from crimes merely, but from sins against God; and to 
‘exercise themselves in having themselves a conscience 
void of offence, before God and man,’ (Acts xxiv. 16,) 
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not in seeking to force another to speak or act against his 
conscience. He would nct have forbidden them to take a 
part (as it is most fit that the laity should) in the govern- 
ment of the church, or hold any ecclesiastical or spiritual 
office in it; or, again, retain their civil offices; but he 
would have deprecated with abhorrence their blending the 
two classes of offices together, and attempting to employ 
the power of coercion, which essentially belongs to the 
civil magistrate, in the cause of Christ’s religion. He 
would have told thein to strive to convert their neighbors 
from superstitious error (even as he had converted them) 
by instruc tions and persuasion; never losing sight of their 
great Master’s rule, of doing as they would be done by; 
not inflicting, therefore, on the unbeliever the pe rsecution 
which they had disapprove ‘:d, when directed against Chris- 
tians; but leaving to eve ry man that liberty of conscience 
which the y desired to enjoy themselves.” — (pp. 49-47.) 
How far an archbis shop of the Anglican church can 
practically illustrate these principles, we submit to those 
who are better informed in such matters. But if Dr. 
Whately can, or will carry them out, and especially in 
Ireland, he will do what no other prel: ite ever thought of 
attempting. That he may greatly mitigate the evils of a 
national religion, is probable enough; but to remove them 
is quite another thing. Before that is done, or can be 
done, the whole system of tythes and subscription must be 
wholly annulled. ‘What! are there no civil penalties, no 
disabilities, no coercive measures, enforced in support of 
the established church in England and Ireland? Why 
then is the odious system of tythes persevered in, among 
a people that wants bread ? Ww hy are the officers of the 
army and navy, and the students of the universities ere d 
to subscribe to the immaculate Thirty-Nine Articles? It 
is treason, rank treason against the establishment, a a 
prelate which it has nursed and honored, to think or pre- 
tend, that Christ’s gospel does not claim authority over the 
consciences of men under any symbol of faith that the civil 
magistrate, duly instructed by the clergy, may choose to 
enforce. Such sentiments m: ry be well enough, when 
uttered by a schismatic, a dissenter; but when put forth by 
an archbis shop, one who lives, and moves, and has his 
being only in the very sy stem. which he condemns, it is 


; 
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almost ungrateful. Does he not know that the Protestant 
Episcopal church was conceived in tyranny, brought forth 
by political power, and is perpetuated by oppression ? 
and that all the ch: um of its mighty influence, and all the 
pride and glory of its nationality - pend entire ly upon the 
very things which he reprob: ites? Take these aw: ay, and 
it is at once rendered as helpless and contemptible as its 
enemies can wish. 

That there is a blending of ecclesiastical and civil 
power, a profane mingling of spiritual and secular things, 
in every national church, and, therefore, in the English, 
we had supposed was neither de nied, nor deniable. Nor 
is iteven supposable that Dr. Whately so much as thought 
of denying it. And this consideration increases the 
wonder, at the stand which he has taken, and the conclu- 
sions which he has reached. ‘The same general arguments, 
and precisely the same conclusions have been ofte n urged 
upon the consideration of the hierarchy; but without any 
visible effect. 'They were promptly met, but met with the 
dictum of authority, or the energies of power. ‘The re- 
monstrants were dissenters, and, therefore, heretics; and it 
was not to be expected that dignified and titled prelates 
would, or even could, learn any thing from that quarter. 
Law, place, and power were in the hands of the established 

clergy; and they, of course, were exclusively in the right. 
For idiocy itself is not more incapable of receiving in- 
struction than legalized orthodoxy. And by what means, 
or how, an archbis shop of a national church, and of the 
English church, too, should have ever learned a sober, and 
sensible, and liberal truth of Christianity, is all but incon- 
ceivable. But so it is; and “ it is marvellous in our eyes.” 
He must have lost sight of the church—a matter of which 
no Episcopalian was ever before known to be guilty — 
and, therefore. thought and reasoned and wrote like a man 
of sense and a pure-hearted Christian. Bi 
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Art. II. 
Past, Present, Future. 


Tuere is a class, with whom much has been spoken 
and written of the power and wisdom and glory of the 
Past, of its empires and conquerors, its pyramids and 
palaces, of its temples and worships, its sages and saints. 
Many true things have had utterance; and, also, many not 
true. Many facts have found record, but not the philosophy 
of them; what was done in these olden times has been 
declared often to the wonde ring Present, but not the Why 
nor How. Books, called histories, have been multiplied, 
but to little profit, either of writer or reader. They have, 
truly, gathered up not a few broken links, but as yet no 
blacksmith is found to weld them into a chain which the 
world may put to some use. 

So, there is a class wedded to the Present. With these 
many speeches are spoken, many books are written, and 
much labor given to showing the glory and perfection of 
the ages in which we live. The progress of society, the 
elevation of the masses , improvements in government and 
laws, moral reforms, the free spirit of religion, the revela- 
tions of science and art—these, and kindred subjects, 
furnish occasion for many wise sayings and sage prophe- 
cies of the Future, and give e mployme nt to much surplus 
eloquence. Also they greatly arouse that mole-eyed 
philanthropy which is full of zeal, but not according to 
knowledge ; which thinks the sea will be calm to-morrow, 
and always, because it is calm to-day ; and has no thought 
or fear of rocks or shoals, though even now in the distance 
the white foam of them may be seen. 

Not a wise man, nor good, in the judgment of these, is 
he who will not join in all this, and throw his hat in 
air. Of not much esteem is he who will not bow down 
to the glory of the olden ages, and will speak calmly and 
truly of the false glitter oak vain show of the Present. 
And yet, upon the whole, it is well that truth should be 
spoken always. Falsehood is not that upon which man 
may live and grow strong, but truth only, however bitter 
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or tart. Confectionary and sweet-meats may be more 
pleasant to the taste, but it is strong meat that gives health 
and vigor to the body, and fits it for its work, for toil 
and fatigue. Of some moment is this, though little con- 
sidered. 

So, then, we cannot join in the hallelujah-cry of, Glory 
to the Past, or, Glory to the Present. To us there is not 
matter for triumph with either, but only for speech in 
sorrowful tone. ‘Tio us the time that was and the time 
that is, come clothed in not dissimilar garments, and with 
face of not unlike expression. With neither is Gop, 
Goop, the Supreme, the chief thing. The law of life is 
not understood nor obe yed; and man does not know the 
face of his brother. No deep reverence is there of the 
True and Right for their own sake, and a walking with 
them alike through stormy wildernesses and_paradise- 
gardens, through the cloom of the deep valley and the 
sunshine of the side- hill, through all changes for weal or 
wo, with a calm faith and a brave heart. And Love, 
God’s life, and by which and in which all things else live 
—was it, is it accepted, believed in, and obeyed to the 
uttermost? 


But let us go to our work with more directness. Let 
us look back into the cloud-begirted centuries of the Past, 
and gather what of wisdom and warning we may. 
What see we here, as we peer through the mist with such 
clear vision as is possible? Monuments, many and 
various, widely scattered over the face of the earth, and 
deep graven with records of the weakness, and sinfuiness, 
and devilishness of man! And as we stand out here 
under the heavens in this great night of the nations, we 
hear coming up from all sides wild cries of wrong and 
oppression, of blood for blood, and life for life! 

The image of God is obscured and defaced, and thus 
even seen only diniy and at long intervals. The divine 
that is within the soul is trodden down, and lies he ‘Ipless, 
hopeless, beneath the iron hoof of the sensual and in- 
fernal. Despotism, slavery, the battle-cry, the ring of 
steel in the death-strife, the crushed heart and soul, brute- 
gods, devils, hell-flames—all this and more had bei ‘ing in 
these old ages, and held most potent and altogether terri- 
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ble sway over men; and withal made very desolate this 
fair earth of God’s, that he had made a garden of Eden. 

To this solemn picture no misnamed glory, not even 
that of Rome itself, shall blind me, be her display of great 
names and great deeds never so di izzling. In spite of 
myself, at times, I look with a kind of awe and a sort of 
strange de light, upon her far-reaching territories, her 
manifold nations, her mighty armies and victories, her 
lofty palaces and temples, her boundless wealth, her 
wondrous system of laws, and the vast and intellectually 
beautiful machinery of her government. But these shall 
not keep out of sight the gre at deep of wrong from which 
they came forth. Beyond these I see still the sickening 
scenes of her thousand battle-fields, seas of human blood, 
plundered nations, the prostrated altars of lik iberty, prison- 
houses and dunge ons, the broken hearts and desolated 
homes of the millions sacrificed to her unsparing ambi- 
tion. Everywhere are visible the corruption, cruelty, and 
crime that marked her progress, and finally oversh idowed 
the earth, and left the nations in anarchy, chaos, and 
night. 

Through all her blaze of glory, this dark and awful 
back-ground rises into view; and the Genius of Humanity 
is seen in the distance standing by the smoking ruins of 
her abode, and weeping over the m: ungled bodies of her 
murdered children. And, as we listen, her voice is heard, 
and in broken tones she utte rs her complaint: O, Rome, 
terrible is thy transgression! The law of love and human 
brotherhood hath ba en trodden down of thee with an iron 
hoof. The eternally Just, and Right, and Good, have 
been set at naught in thy midst continually. The ery of 
thy victims hath filled mine ear daily; and because of 
thee the world goeth mourning on its way to the grave of 
faith and hope. 

But look forth again; and consider the splendid ruins 
that lie strewed along the banks of the Nile, and through 
the wildernesses of the old world, the solemn and deserted 
cities buried in the depths of our own forests, the 
gigantic and beautiful palaces and temples of Thebes, 
Palmyra, Baalbec, Petra, Uxmal, Palenque, that lie 
scattered over the face of the earth, the bones of dead 
nations, bleaching in the sun and winds of heaven. 
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These are called witnesses of the power and glory of the 
Past, and men stand in the presence of them with rever- 
ence and awe. 

And behold yonder towering pyramids! How grec 
they lift their heads there to catch the first kisses of the 
morning sun! How solemnly they stand there amid the 
sands of the eternal deserts, the grim, stern watch-towers 
of time, from whose summits he has proclaimed to the 
nations the passage of the centuries. There they stand, 
there they have stood through long night-ages whose 
history has perished from the earth. For centuries, the 
creat desert-ocean has rolled around them, and lashed 
their rock-foundations with his heaving sand-billows. On 
them the winds have beat, and the floods have poured ; 
and along their sides, and about their summits, the light- 
nings have played and the thunders rolled, and the furious 
elements have fought their oe Generations after 
generations have passed on by them, in their “ funeral 
marches to the grave.” Conque rors and their hosts, with 
proud array of waving plumes and clanging armor, with 
battle-shout and songs of victory, have come and gone. 
Babylon, Thebes, Greece, Macedon, ey, have been, 
and are not; but these monuments of the desert stand 
there still as in the olden time! Still es lift their huge 
forms against the heavens as proudly as when the 
Pharaohs and the Ptolemies beheld them. The sun 
ereets them still with his earliest rays, the blue skies over- 
arch them, and the stars look down upon them, as calmly 
and serenely as they did four thousand years ago! 

Grand and wondrous are all these monuments: but 
alas, monuments of f whi it? not of the greatness and glory 
of the builders, not of their justice and benevolence. To 
me they wear a more mournful aspect, and come with far 
other speech than this. They come as witnesses of an 
age, and a social condition, in which the multitude were 
the slaves of the few, when the millions were bowed to 
the will of one man, and helplessly gave their toil, and 
strength, and lives, to minister to his vanity and pleasure, 
to his pride and folly. They are monuments of inequality 
and injustice, of tyranny and oppression on the one hand, 
and of abject slavery and suffering on the other. And if 
they could open their dumb stone-mouths, the y would tell 
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us that they were builded on the unrequited toil and 
sweat, on the tears and groans, the bowed forms, and 
broken hearts, and hopeless misery of millions of our 
brothers, who fell down to the earth, and died despairing, 
that they might be. 

And as I stand by their dead bodies in the desert, and 
gaze ory ard on these lofty pyramids, and temples, and 
palaces, I feel that there is manifold proof that here, also, 
the henna ful law of human brotherhood and love, and the 
sublime truth that the humblest and weakest is a child of 
God, were not reverenced nor understood — manifold 
proof that justice, and mercy, and goodness, and all holy 
things, were, in these ages, ‘d: uly set at naught between 
man and man! And, be holding the desolation, the true 
soul uttereth itself mournfully : O my brethren, oppressors 
and oppressed, why will ye have it thus?) Why give your 
life to these, and call them glory and be auty, while ye 
put under your feet the truly and only glorious and beau- 
tiful? O that some Christ would rise up in your midst, 
and teach you truth. Ye proud oppressors, ye have nee d 
to know that these poor slaves whom ye dé Lily trample to 
the earth—the poorest and meanest of them all, are your 
brothers, bone of your bone, and flesh of your flesh; yea, 
that they are the children of Almighty God! And ye, 
poor down-trodden sufferers, ye have need to know that 
this God is your Father, and to be comforted with the 
assurance that ye are not forgotten, that all your wrongs, 
and griefs, and tears are known in heave n, and that not in 
vain the angels plead your cause before the face of Him 
with whom is no respect of persons! 

So went the world in the Past, politically and socially ; 
borne down and staggering beneath the burden of wrong 
and suffering. ‘So were the hopes and prospects of the 
millions darkened, and the progress of humanity hindered. 
And if from these departments we turn to the religion of 
these ages, we behold a like desolation. 

No hi: gh thought, no lofty purpose, no confidence in 
man, no revelations of divine beauty and perfections to 
meet the deep wants of the soul, and its everlasting — 
rations after the true and the good ; none of these unfold 
themselves to sight in the religions of these times. But 
instead of these, which are fitted to lift up and glorify the 
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soul, and help it onward in its heavenward flight, we have 
only terrors and threats, brute-gods, snake-haired furies, 
three-headed Cerberuses, and fie ry Phlegethons, and fath- 
omless flame-gulfs, and torme nting devils —these to make 
men devout and pure of heart, loving and merciful, brave 
and free! 

No inspired teacher stood up to declare to these men 
that God is a spirit, and that they who worship him must 
worship in spirit; that the soul can not be driven nor terri- 
fied into truth or love; and needs not be, since it embraces 
joyfully, so soon as understood, whatsoever is true and 
beautiful; and cannot embrace nor love what is not 
loveable, what is wrong and monstrous, though threatened 
with never so many devils and tortures. No anointed one 
came to deliver the soul from bondage, to call it forth to 
freedom, to reveal to it its own greatness and strength, 
whence it came and whither it goeth, and so help it on- 
ward in its progress toward God and heaven. These 
sublimest of all truths, which lie at the foundation of all 
religion, not been accepted in these ages; and so men 
believed in gods viler than the vilest of themselves, but 
also sen r, and therefore dreaded and served; be lie ‘ved 
in furies, and demons, and flaming hells, and trembled 
and were in bondage all their life-long, and went mourn- 
ing to their graves. 

Such were the government, society, and religion of the 
Past; and surely there is no glory here, no coodness nor 
love. Only the animal is looked to in these; not the 
spiritual and divine,in man. All is based upon his lowest 
passions and his meanest fears. And so, under the brute 
dispensations of these old centuries, all hope of the soul’s 
progress and freedom, all hope of final redemption and 
perfection for the race, seems to have been fixedly shut out. 


And now of the Present —what have we to say of this? 
What tokens come upon us to gladden the heart with 
promise for the future? Alas, few are the words of en- 
couragement that may be spoke n in truth, and few the 
tokens that meet us with cheerful face. As we hi ive said, 
many things are uttered wisely, as men judge, of the im- 
provements of the age in governments and laws, of the 
diffusion of general knowledge, of universal education, of 
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moral and benevolent enterprise, of the increasing devel- 
opement of the great law of love and Christianity, and of 
the ready obedience thereunto. 7 all these, much has 
been spoken that is well; also much that is not well. But, 
upon the whole, it must be confessed that there has been 
much idle talk on these subjects, much thoughtless shout 
and blare. 

It may do for the enthusiast or the fanatic to proclaim 
that the reign of error and sin is nearly finished, that the 
millenium is at hand, and the kingdoms of the earth 
about to become the kingdom of Christ and heaven; but 
the philosopher, the man of calm thought, cannot accept 
the prophecy. The painful records of the world’s present 
history, the social condition of Christian nations, and the 
sorrowful cries that come up mournfully from all quarters 
of the earth, forbid the indulgence of so vain a hope. It 
is but too plain that the world is yet in bondage, and the 
day of redemption afar off. And mighty, O, mighty is 
the toil with which the work of deliverance shall be 
wrought out! 

Look a broad, and witnesses everywhere shall rise up 
to say this. Frou the North and the South, from the 
Kast and the West, ghosts of wrong and oppression, of 
want and distress, come sweeping on the winds, and go 
by silently in their misty shrouds, but with sorrowful and 
ated books. From the battle-field of Christian lands, 
as well < s pagan, are heard the rush of armies in de vadly 
strife, io quick ring of steel, the roar of cannon, the fierce 
cry of hate and fury, and the choking groan of agony and 
death. Voices of suffe ring rise on the burdened air from 
the shores of China and New Holland, from the jungles 
of India, from the plains of Poland and the mines of 
Siberia, from the prisons and work-houses, from the coal- 
mines and cotton-mills of England, from the st uving and 
trampled millions of Treland, witnessing in language 
awful and altogether intelligible, that the great law of love 
has no abiding place among them, that neither the govern- 
ment nor the church is Christian—in a word, that with 
these nations there is no great and earnest faith in God, 
no real belief in his government and providence, and in 
the universal brotherhood of man. 

And if we turn to our own land, so bepraised of orators, 
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and poets, and demagogues, we shall find little difference 
in the shading of the picture. Crowded cities full of sin 
and shame; splendid palaces where thousands are lav- 
ished in luxury and dissipation, and, within stone’s throw, 
hovels where want and wo are clutching at the throats, 
and wringing the life-blood from the hearts of their help- 
less victims; thousands of strong men willing to work, 
but having no work to do; thousands of lone widows and 
orphans borne down with neglect and wrong, and daily at 
hand-grip with starvation ; three millions of God’s children 
made slaves, bought and sold by their brothers, and this 
sanctioned by the charter of the nation’s liberties; crime 
stalking forth into our streets at noon- -day, unblushing and 
unrebuked; reckless trampling under foot of all law and 
order by infuriated mobs; poor-houses, penitentiaries, 
prisons, scaffolds—what say these? Verily, these say 
that here, too, even in our mids t, there is frightful triumph 
of the earthly and animal over the higher and divine 
nature of man; that here, too, with all our boast of pro- 
oress and benevolent enterprise, of education and the 
people’s re of self-government, there is yet a 
great work to be done, and great ignorance of the true 
philosophy of that w ork, and of the means by which it is 
to be wrought out unto perfection. 

And, if from the civil and political we turn to the relig- 
ious condition of the Present, we shall find a like record 
of darkness and slavery, of shackled minds and crushed 
hearts. We shall find, also, a like i ignorance of the true 
principles of redemption, of the means by which, under 
God, humanity is to be delivered from the bond: ige of the 
earthly and sensual, and set forward on its way to spiritual 
freedom and to heaven. The beautiful religion of Jesus, 
that was given to bless the soul with free down and joy, has 
been made an engine for crushing it into the most abject 
servitude and misery. — Its all- embrac ing and all-enduring 
love has been narrowed into the love of sect and party. 
Its broad and generous spirit, and its God-given benedic- 
tion on all honest search for truth, have bee n smothered 
and choked into the littleness and cuchntion ness of earth- 
born creeds and churches; and its sublime doctrines of 
faith and the resurrection, have been exchanged for doc- 
trines begotten of men, and baptized into the spirit of the 
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Not words, but mournful iruth is all this. God is pro- 
claimed as a being of uncompromising sternness and 
cruelty, clothe d in the garments ae fiery wrath and indig- 
nation, and standing ready, with the thunders of infinite 
power gathered up, wi aiting to crush the poor helpless 
creatures to whom, unasked, he has civen a being which 
he knew would prove to them a final and endless curse! 
The deep pit of hell is uncovered, and the trembling 
wretch is hurried to the brink, and compelled to look into 
the flaming and fathomless sea, till he is blinded with the 
horrible glare! And, anon, he is told that he is hanging 
over the lava-gulf, held only by so much as a single hair, 
which, as he sways there hither and thither in the winds 
of te mptation, may break at any moment, and leave him 
to sink in the fire-billows that heave and surge in the infi- 
nite depths below! 

And what comes of all this? Look forth, and see! 
Behold the crowds who approach their God with trem- 
bling and horror, not to worship, but to appease. Mark 
their gloomy and pale faces, their heaving bosoms and 
burde ned hearts. All their life- long they go clothed in 
sackcloth, and with ashes on their heads. And, again ; 
the storm of fanaticism sweeps over the land, and fright- 
fuller sights and sounds press on us. Multitudes rushing 
to and fro in wildest excitement and uproar, men and 
women furiously shouting and beating the air, the husband 
with the steel at the bosom of his wife, the mother’s hands 
red with the blood of her children, the mumbling of idiocy, 
the moan of the despairing, and the fierce cry of the maniac 
driven out upon the Sahara desert of insanity, with the 
burning skies above, and the burning sands bene ath! All 
these things have been, and are, in our midst; and they 
are done in the name of God and religion, in behalf of 
humanity and of that great deliverance for which, blind- 
folded, it has so long and so vainly struggled, and for 
which it still prayeth earnestly and e verywhere ! 

So much, then, for the Present, for the character and 
spirit of its work; and, verily, wherein may it boast over 
the Past? Are we wiser than the fathers, or more spirit- 
ual? Have we more faith in man? Are we nearer to 
God and heaven? Alas, not nearer; and the way before 
us is long and dark, and to be trodden with toil and sw eat, 
with suffering and sacrifice! 
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And now of the Future ! what have we to look for? and 
what have we to do? In this future, and through it, lie 
our path and our work ; and, surely, what we have to do 
is no child’s game. Strong hands, and brave and believ- 
ing hearts will be required, and for such there will be 
enough to do and to suffer, before they may lay aside the 
implements of their labor, and rejoice in their finished task. 
As we have said, voices are heard from every side wit- 
nessing with terrible earnestness how gigantic and long- 
enduring must be the efforts by which the earth is to be 
made paradise again, by w hich man is to be delivered 
from the bondage of Satan, of sin and self, and brought 
into the freedom and holiness of heavy en, into the love: of 
God and his brother. 

First of all, then, men must come to have faith in God ; 
and this must be, not a bare probability that there is a God, 
but a real, living faith in his providence and government. 
There must ine: an honest and hearty be lieving that God 
lives and rules in the affairs of men, rationally and in- 
dividually, and that we are ac countable to Him; that he is 
on the side of the right, and will prevail against all wrong. 
There must be an earnest faith that under his will no evil 
thing or false thing can be good or profitable ; that only 
truth ou justice and right can, upon the whole, be of any 
real worth. 

We must come, also, to have faith in man; to believe 
that his passions and appetites, his fears and selfishness, 
are not the only channels through which he can be reached; 
but that he has a higher nature, by which he is allied to 
God and the angels, and that through this only can he be 
lifted up to heaven. At once, if ithe world is to be sav ed, 
men must be looked upon as souls, endowed with the 
noblest powers; and even in their humblest and lowest 
estate having moments of inspiration, and capable of being 
moved by the power of truth and love to the sublimest 
efforts of virtue. 

So, also, based on these two great principles, our govern- 
ments and laws must cease to be pagan, and become 
Christian. ‘Their appeals must no longer be wholly to the 
animal nature of man, to his weaknesses and his fears, but 
to the divine that is within him. They must breathe no 
longer the brute spirit of the olden ages, but the gentle and 
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loving and believing spirit of the gospel. Our statute- 
books and punishments and prisons must proceed, not on 
the ground that he is a wild beast fit only to be chained or 
choked to death, but on the ground that he may be saved 
to society and himself; that, however degraded, there is 
some good in him which, though trodden down out of 
sight by passion and sin, may yet be brought up into the 
sunshine and pure air of heaven. So must our govern- 
ments and laws and punishments become Christian, and 
be administered in the spirit of a long-suffering faith and 
love. 

Our literature must be Christian. It must indignantly 
spurn the bribes of party and power, and, with a fearless 
utterance, rebuke sin wherever found, in high places or 
low; clothed in purple and fine linen, or in fags; coming 
with the front of power, or helpless in its weakness ; stand- 
ing with unblushing face in the senate hall, or crouching 
out of sight in its own foul dens. And it must be a litera- 
ture that will not spend its best days and its early vigor in 
ministering to the sickly tastes of an idle romance and a 
corrupt fashion, but that will speak, in a manly tone, hon- 
est and healthful truth, and reveal life as the solemn and 
earnest thing that it really is. And, withsl it must bea 
literature that sh: ill help to lift up and save man, that shall 
follow him in all his wanderings, that shall beget sympathy 
for his wrongs and compassion for his weaknesses, that 
shall bring to light the worth that is in him, that shall 
plead for “him, and speak hopefully of him and to him 
always, and so help him on in his struggles for spiritual 
freedom and truth. 

All this is needed; all this and more must be done be- 
fore the work of man’s salvation shall be wrought out, be- 
fore the prophecy of the enthusiast shall be fulfilled, and 
the golden age return again. And how shall it be done? 
This is the great question; and the true answer is of 
infinite moment. Who shall give it? We know the 
difficulties; we are prepared for the doubts and smiles, 
perhaps sneers, that may reward the attempt; nevertheless 
with a hoping and believing heart our thought shall have 
utterance, and be left to do its work. 

After a calm consideration of the subject, after a diligent 
review of the ground upon which have proceeded the 
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efforts made. and making, for the deliverance of man, after 
such inquiry, as we might make, into the philosophy of 
the human oie .ctions and the nature of the salvation need- 
ed, we hesitate not to affirm it as our solemn conviction, 
that the last hope of our race lies in the doctrine and 
ministry of universal reconciliation. If, through these, 
man cannot be spiritualized, and the nations purified, and 
the world redeemed and once more made a par: adise- gar- 
den, then we may as well lay off the armor of God at 
once and forever; we may as well, wandering by the 
streams of Babylon, hang our harps upon the w low s, and 
sit down and weep as the winds of heaven, straying 
among the strings, shall utter, in broken strains, the final 
requiem of humanity! 

That the work is not to be accomplished upon the terror 
system of government and religion, with racks and dun- 
geons and scaffolds, with threatnings of devils and hells — 
in other words, that man is not to be driven or terrified 
into holiness and love, seems to be sufficiently established. 
As we have seen, this has been already tried to the utmost ; 
and that the world has not continued to get forward greatly 
under its influence, is beginning to be acknowle ‘dged, at 
least to be felt, somewhat wide ly. Our ink pany thus far, 
has shown clearly that, in spite of the priest and the threat- 
enings of his creed, with Pluto and Satan looking them in 
the face, and the howling of Cerberus and the thunders of 
judgment, and the cries of the damned all ringing in their 
ears, still men are impious and selfish, laugh at God and 
oppress their fellows; still passion and appetite claim their 
own, and vice and crime walk forth in foul and bloody 
garments, and with defiance shake their clenched fists in 
the face of heaven and earth! 

So much the history of the Past and the experience of 
the Present witness the folly of attempting to save the 
world by force or terror. 

A like witness comes to declare, also, that this work of 
deliverance is not to be brought about by the idle specula- 
tions and rainbow theories which, from age to age, have 
been bapt ized into the name of Philos sophy ; nor yet by 
the writing and reading of moral essays or dissertations on 
ethics, however classic the style of composition, or capti- 

vating the delivery. 
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Philosophy made its mightiest efforts under Aristotle 
and Plato; and if, by its power or beauty, if through the 
influence of its revelations and teac hings, society could 
be delivered from the evils with which it has to struggle ; > if 
man could be redeemed from the power of sin, and the 
soul made pure and godlike, it had been done when these 
men and their disciples stood at the head of the intellectual 
world. But though they astonished the age in which they 
lived, and all ages since, with the w ondrous strength and 
depth, and the perfect beauty of their minds, yet the world 
was not saved by them. ‘And though crowds have risen 
up since their day, and taught in their names, still men 
walk in the forbidden paths of sin and shame, and set at 
naught their philosophy with all its lofty pretensions end 
sple :ndid mysticism. 

So, also, Socrates and Antonine moralized in prettiest 
form; and Cicero and Seneca discoursed in studied 
periods, and with pedantic wisdom, of friendship, virtue, 
temperance, fortitude, goodness; and, with most classic 
grace, taught their fellows of the excellency and profit of 
these. But their fellows gave no heed to ‘their discours- 
ings, and the world went on its way as though they had 
neither spoken nor written. Vice held up its brazen face, 
and laughed at these teachers in scorn of their puny 
efforts to proscribe her followers. Nay, crime stalked into 
their very chambers, and murder laid his bloody hands 
upon them, and tore out their tongues while yet speaking! 
And though others, from their day even until now, have 
stood in their place, and written and read e ssays on morals, 
yet the sinning heart has not been roused from its dente 
slumbers to newness of spiritual life; and the multitude, 
sold to the servitude of Satan, have not been called forth 
to freedom and joy at the sound of their voice. But all 
things remain mostly as in the olden days; the night- 
she dows still hang upon the earth, and the beacon- ‘fire 
which hope kindled on the altar of humanity, burning dim 
and low, had, but for the Son of God, gone out in utter 
darkness, long ages ago. 

This brief glance, then, clearly discloses the truth, that 
the great and solemn | work of salvation, which needeth to 
be wrought out for man, cannot be accomplished by the 
ministry of wrath and terror, of devils and torments. Also 
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that it cannot be accomplished by a ministry which shall 
give itself to philosophic speculation, and sky-rocket 
imaginings; or that shall devote its life to metaphysical 
and prettily written and spoken disquisitions on morals, 
without any of the earnestness — nay, rudeness, if you will 
—of a true and loving heart, of a great and believing soul. 


So, then, we return to our position, that the Christianity 
of Christ is alone sufficient for these things; that, only 
through its doctrines and ministry of universal iaes and 
reconciliation, can the world be redeemed from the evils 
that are weighing it down, the human race approach that 
perfection of which it is capable, and the soul be fitted 
with heavenly wings for its upward flight to the source of 
infinite truth and goodness. Here, we say again, is the 
last hope of man. “All experiments upon human nature, 
not in harmony with this, have utterly failed. This has 
not yet had a fair chance. Of six thousand years that 
have rolled over our earth, it can claim scarcely an hun- 
dred; but even in this brief period, how bravely and 
successfully did it work! 

Yes, for a space when Jesus walked our earth, and 
preached among men, speaking divine words such as the 
world had never listened to before — fur a space, while 
the heaven-baptized and fearless spirits, who had walked 
at his side, went forth among the nations to do the work 
of their sublime mission, and preached unto their fellows 
with a power that thrilled all souls, and subdued the stern- 
est into gentleness and love — QO, then, for a few bright 
and shining years, this God’s truth had free utterance, did 
its beautiful work on the hearts of me n, and was glorified 
: heaven. Fora few bright and shining years, it went 
forth to vie tory over wicke dness in high pk ices and low, 
breaking the bands of tyranny and iniquity, and bringing 
alike the oppressor and the oppressed, the slave of power 
and the slave of sin, into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God! 

But the mantle of Jesus and Paul fell not on those who 
followed them in the work, and the wisdom of this world 
was soon made to take the place of the wisdom from 
above. The affecting simplicity of the gospel was ex- 
changed for the metaphysics of the schools, and the 
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eterrial truth of God was sold in the market-place for the 
vain speculation of an idle and blind philosophy. The 
great fountain which Heaven had opened for the thirsty 
soul, and whose clear waters were welling up in the 
baaabloet villages, and at the very waysides to refresh the 
weary traveller, was deserted for the muddy and brackish 
pools which men had digged. And the dry and miserable 
husks of human creeds were made to take the pe rice of the 
tree of life whose leaves were for the healing of the nations. 
And, so, the long and storm-howling night of seventeen 
centuries settled down over the face of the earth, with only 
here and there a star dimly and fitfully gleaming through 
the blackness of darkness to cheer some lone and dis- 
couraged wayfarer. 

And now, as said, to restore the day again, and bring 
the world out from these long wanderings in the eribdess 
ness, we must return to the teachings and minis stry of 
Christ. We must return to the mighty and all-subduing 
faith and love which breathed in his words and actions, 
and to the sublime and beautiful doctrines which had such 
earnest utterance from him and his apostles, thrilling the 
soul of Jew and Greek, and quickening all hearts into 
newness of life and new obedience. Only in this way 
can we hope to roll back the tide of sin and death from 
the nations, to scatter the mists and clouds from the face 
of the heav ens, and bring the loving smile of God to rest 
once more upon our earth. But with the truth thus 
preached unto men, and the ministry of it faithfully ful- 
filled, all things, with the blessing of God, may be accom- 
plished. With these, even the wil derness and the soli itary 
place shall be made glad; and the saying of the seer shall 
be accomplished, and “all the ends of the earth shall 
remember and turn unto the Lord!” 

Not as an enthusiast do we say this; not without a 
calm consideration of all the difficulties and discourage- 
ments, and a foresight of the long and weary way that 
must be trodden before the goal is reached. We do not 
expect this glorious consummation to-day; not in this 
century, with all the faithfulness and dilige nee that can be 


commanded, or even asked. Not by a restoration of 


miracles, not by sudden bursts of ent thusiasm, not by a few 
splendid triumphs of love and kindness over passion and 
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sin, is this work to be wrought out to completion; but by 
a patient and protracted waiting and toiling, and with a 
faith in God and man that never wearies nor falters, 
however dark the night in which it walks, however great 
the obstacles to be overcome. 

On this point there needs much to be spoken, and with 
all seriousness and plainness of speech. There are some 
men who hope much and believe much to-day, but to- 
morrow neither hope nor believe at all. When all things 
go smoothly, and the car of progress rolls on without 
obstruction, and the crowd take off their hats and hurra as 
it goes by, then these men have great faith ; the truth shall 
triumph, and the world shall be presently saved. But 
anon, the clouds come, the thunder is heard in the heavens, 
the storm sweeps on, the crowd dis sperse, the car bearing 
the hopes of humanity is checked in its rail-road speed, or 
thrown from the track, and made seemingly a heap of 
ruins! Where, now, are these men who believed all 
things? ‘They stand looking on, he ‘Iplessly moaning and 
wringing their hands; or the »y disappear in the confus sion, 
and their hope and faith and self-sacrifice go with them ; 
the depravity of man is too great; love is too weak ; the 
world cannot be saved, and the great work is abandoned 
in despair! 

And are we not witnesses of something like this? Have 
we not seen in one of the noblest enterprises of humanity, 
the power of truth and love to reform and heal the de- 
praved and sin-sick? Have we not seen thousands born 
again to virtue, in a day? And in these wonderful 
triumphs over passion and temptation, have we not, for a 
moment, almost thought that the days of Jesus were re- 
stored? And with all this, because, as should have been 
expected, some difficulties have arisen; because some who 
rose up in strength have fallen in weakness again; because 
there are others who cannot as yet be made to bow to the 
law of love, for the reason that as yet the way to their 
hearts has not been found: because of these things, there 
are those who, easily discouraged and impatient, would 
fall back again upon the Past, and resort to the brute 
principle, to the law and the prison, to the system of force 
and terror, to compel men into virtue and salvation! 
Verily, may it not be asked, with all seriousness, if the 
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very success which has crowned this enterprise, its rapid 
marches and its splendid victories, have not, in thernselves, 
to a certain extent, been an evil! Have not the very 
wonderfulness of these conquests, and the extraordinary 
facility with which all difficulties have been overcome, 
begotten an impatience and fretfulness, wild and extrava- 
gant expectations, and a disposition, when these are not 
realized at the moment, to employ violent measures? 
Prosperity is often more dangerous than adversity. The 
victory that was won upon the bloody field of Canne, 
though the crowning triumph of H: innibal, was neverthe- 
less his ruin! 

This want of faith and fortitude may be found, also, with 
some who have accepted the truth of primitive Christianity, 
and given themselves to its ministry. Men of quick im- 
pulses and warm imaginations, they engaged in the work 
with the most unreasonable hopes and antic ipations. 
With little knowledge of the Past or experience of the 
Present, with little insight into the philosophy of man, but 
with a ready and arnest zeal, the -y went to their labor 
with the expectation of seeing all men e verywhere hurrying 
to receive the beautiful truths they proclaime d, and re- 
joicing in the spiritual freedom which they give to the 
believer. They looked to see the barren sand-desert trans- 
formed at once, as by the touch of magic or miracle, into 
a garden of Eden abundant in fruits and flowers; to see 
the sternest and hardest heart subdued by a single effort, 
and sanctified through love. But, coming in oontnal with 
the rough elements of the world. sal finding ihe pleasant 
pictures of hope darkened or de ‘stroyed by the rude hand 
of experience; finding men utte rly regardless of their 
exhortations, and the hard heart indifferent alike to the 
beauty and the power of the truths they utter, they have 
become discouraged, lose their zeal, secretly doubt the 
saving efficacy of truth, and are ready, because they 
cannot do miracles, to abandon the work in despair, and 
leave the world to its fate! 

Such men as these are to be found everywhere, in all 
departments of human action; but they are not the men 
by whom the great deliverance of the soul is to be wrought 
out. The age, the labor to be performed, require men Y of 
a more devout and patient spirit, of a calmer courage, of a 
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deeper and more fixed faith, and of a love that hopeth and 
endureth all things. O my brothers, it is well that ye 
should consider this. Do ye really believe what ye affirm, 
that God’s truth is given into your hands? And if so, do 
ye feel how grea +: ol solemn is your mission? and of 
what infinite moment are its issues? Think of it; con- 
sider whether ye are in downright earnest in this inatter ? 
Consider whe ther ye are yoursely es first baptized into the 
divine spirit of f this faith, before ye seek to baptize others 
into it. It is not enough that ye should receive a partial 
shock from some machine gotten up for the purpose ; but, 
that the soul should be fully at -d with the electricity of 
this God’s truth at first hand { rom heaven, that w henever 
ye come in contact with your fellows, flashes of fire and 
light may be given off, to warm their hearts and illumine 
their paths. ‘O the n, my friends, accept this truth into the 
innermost sanctuary of your being, and believe in its 
power to save and sanctify. Believe in it with all your 
might. Cling to it through all darkness and peril. Be in 
earnest, for, as we have said, the last hope of man is here, 
in the doctrines of the universal grace of God, the common 
brotherhood of man, and in the subduing and sancti ifying 
power of love. Here, then, there must be no falte ring nor 
doubting, for beyond this we have nothing to look Sor. If 
this, too, fails, then all is gone, and we may indeed as 
well put out the fires we have kindled upon our altars, and 
abandon the world to chaos, night, and death. 

oan thank God, we are not left to this. The doctrines 
and the ministry of Christ are sufficient for these things. 
Let the work given us of God be done in the power of f his 
love; let every heart be filled with its spirit, and every 
hand be strong in its strength, and, though the labor were 
greater even than it is, yet success shall finally crown the 
effort. And it would seem as if the hour had come for 
making this effort in earnest. Everywhere the darkened 
and troubled heart is pleading to have its deep wants and 
holy sympathies responded to; and, so, we are having 
enterprises of all sorts, under all names , Striving to realize 
what all confess needs to be done. Everywhere the soul 
seems stretching forward into the Future, with ceaseless 
longings and aspirations for something more divine than 
the Past or the Present has offered. Worn with its shack- 
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les, and weary with dragging at the car of state and 
church, it is beginning to ‘refuse the harness, and seems 
calmly gathering up its strength, as though conscious that 
a great “struggle was at hand. Everywhere the elements 
are in motion, and, as of old, the spirit of Jehovah seems 
moving upon the waters. 

Now, then, is the time for the faithful to go forth to their 
work. Let the banner of God be unfurled again to the 
breeze, and let the true-hearted and brave gather under its 
folds as in the early time, and do battle against all error 
and falsehood, all wrong and sin, in all pli ice and in all 
time —if need be, even to the death. Be there an end to 
the storm and Sinai preaching, to the stern and savage 
creeds, which have hitherto cast their awful shadows on the 
soul ; and let the loving spirit and the beautiful revelations 
of the gospel prevail in their place. 

Let God be proclaimed again as in the bright and 
blessed years of the first age Father of our race, 
the Father of the humblest waka most wayward, coming to 
him, not in the thunder-garments of w rath and ve ngeance, 
but clothed in the white robes of me recy and compassion, 
and calling upon him in the sweet voice of parental 
affection, to return from his wanderings and be at peace. 

Let Seton be preached again as the friend and Saviour 
of the world. Let his true character be unfolded, and the 
nature and object of his mission; that it may be seen that 
he is the brother of man, loving him with an earnest love 
that will give itself no rest until he is delivered from the 
servitude of sin, and made free in the holiness of God. 

Let the immortal life and joy which God has made the 
inheritance of his children, and lifted up above their weak- 
nesses, above the perils of. temptation and sin, be preached 
again as in the days of Jesus and Paul. Once more let 
the gates of heaven swing wide, and of all men be seen 
the “home, sweet home” of the soul, to which it shall 
come at last, and from which it shall go out wandering no 
more forever. 

Let these sublime truths be preached again as in the 
early days of Christianity; let the ministry of them be ful- 
filled in the patience and gentleness of a devout and trust- 
ing heart, in the strength of that love which goes forward 
always with an undimmed eye and unfaltering step; and 
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though, as confessed, the way may be long and beset with 
difficulties and discouragements, though centuries may 
come and go in the w wh. yet at last they shall make their 
way among the nations, and accomplis sh the great de- 
liverance! 

Then shall be fulfilled the saying of the old Hebrew 
prophet: “ The lion and the lamb shall lie down together ; 
a little child shall lead them; and they shall not hort nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain, for the earth shall be full 
of the knowle dge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 
Then shall oppression and wrong, and passion and sin, 
turn away in shame, and hide themselves; and bigotry 
and hate and selfishness shall dig their own graves, and in 
despair lay violent hands on " Meciniaiolie es. ‘Then shall 
governments and laws become Christian indeed; and 
prison-houses and bastiles shall come to the ground, and 
Siberian mines and dungeons send forth their long-sorrow- 
ing and hopeless victims into the light and warmth of the 
sun, and the starving millions beyond the sea shall have 
bread and to spare. Then shall the roar of battle be 
hushed; the flashing armor laid aside, to rust, or beaten 
into ploughsh: ires and pruning hooks. The shout of 
fanaticism shall be stilled, and the maniac shall sit with his 
friends, clothed and in his right mind. All souls shall be 
brought into harmony with truth and holiness; the last 
chord in the great harp of the universe shall be re-strung, 
and the Most High shall once more sweep its strings to 
music as in the ‘de awn of creation, “ when the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy.” T. B. T 
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Doctrinal Preaching. 


Tue Nestorian bishop, who has recently been travelling 
in this country, has said, that ministers, here, take a text 
from the Bible, and preach about rail-roads, astronomy, 
statuary, and painting; but that, in his country, they not 
only select their text from the Bible, but make its doctrines 
and precepts the theme of their discourse. I do not know 
how far this remark can be justly applied to the American 
clergy, or whether any properly merit the censure it con- 
tains. ‘That sermons have been preached, like those de- 
scribed by the bishop, will be —, by none; but it 
is doubted whether r any minister can be found, w hose ser- 
mons are generally of this character. While this admission 
is readily made, I would not be understood to consider 
such sermons proper, or calculated to do any thing for the 
cause of true religion. He that is set apart to proclaim 
God’s word, should have every sermon designed to illus- 
trate and enforce that word; and whenever - he alludes to 
the arts and sciences, it should be to illustrate and enforce 
some doctrine or precept of the gospel. To set aside that 
gospel, for any thing human, is placing the wisdom of man 
above the wisdom of God, ‘and taking the feeble instru- 
ments of human device, instead of those divine instruments 
clothed with infinite energy, and able to make all hearts 
new. 

But this is not the most general error which prevails in 

gard to preaching, nor the one from which we have most 
. ‘fear. 'Those who fall into this error, soon find that they 
cannot sustain a congregation, and either change their 
style, or retire from the ministry. There is an error from 
which greater danger is to be apprehended, and which has 
already been the means of doing much mischief. I refer 
to the custom of preaching entirely what are termed prac- 
tical sermons — sermons which contain none of the great 
doctrines of grace, and from which the hearer can obtain 
no definite ideas of God, the nature of his government, the 
result of his merciful purposes, or to what degree vice will 
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be punished and virtue rewarded. I refer, also, to sermons 
purely exhortatory, made up of experiences, rhapsodies, 
and appeals to the fee lings; sermons which cost but little 
thought, and which, though at first popular, soon become 
tiresome and uninteresting. 

There was, not many years since, a strong dislike to 
doctrinal preaching ; and those who preached Jesus and 
him crucified, were thought to be far behind the times; too 
antiquated to be endured. Then the cry was, practical 
sermons, practical sermons! we have hi id doctrine long 
enough, and now we want the practice. ‘he reign of 
this folly, however, was short; for it was soon found that 
precept without doctrine was powerless, that it was like a 
watch without the main-spring, and that, while precept is 
useful in directing the steps, doctrine alone can prompt to 
duty. ‘The ground taken was reluctantly abandoned, and 
it was for a season vainly hoped that poetry, rhetoric, and 
philosophy would supply the deficiency, which had been 
found in merely practical sermons. ‘For awhile a few 
were -captiv ated, and w ould retire from the church exclaim- 
ing, “ what flights of fancy! what poetic imagery! what 
captivating he scriptions } what flowing periods! ’ » But 
the flowers of rhetoric and the charms of poetry could not 
satisfy the longings of a soul nz anaeny religious ; and, 
shortly, those who had been the most lav ish in their praises, 
were the loudest in their condemnations. 

These remarks may, perhaps, excite the surprise of 
some; for I have usually been classed with those opposed 
to doctrinal preaching. If by doctrinal preaching, is 
meant that kind devoted entirely to pulling down. the 
systems of others, I have been rightly classed; for a man 
who can see no error except in human creeds, and no 
work to perform except to explode those creeds,— the 
mere theological gladiator, is about the last man with 
whom I can sympathize. Or, if by doctrinal preaching, 
is meant that kind devoted exclusively to proving one 
point in theology, I have been rightly cl: assed; for I could 
never see the wisdom of following perpetually in one 
beaten track, or in devoting a whole life to prove one 
doctrine. He that gives all his time to a defence of the 
simple point that all men will be saved, necessarily be- 
comes tiresome, like those who think the trinity and 
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endless misery are the whole gospel. But if by doctrinal 
preaching, is meant that kind which illustrates and enforces 
all revealed truth; preaching which goes beneath the sur- 
face of things, and explains the ope ration of acknowle dged 
principles; preaching which shows man’s relation to man 
and to God, the connection between virtue and happiness, 
the gospel and human happiness, — I have been wrongly 
classed ; for I believe that that is the true kind of pre ach- 
ing, o, and the only kind that can long be satisfactory, or in 
any great degree successful. T'o a defence of this preach- 
ing, I shall ask attention in the remainder of this article. 

1. The inspired ministers of God were doctrinal preach- 
ers. Itis impossible to read a single chapter in the Bible, 
without being fully convinced of this. Look at their con- 
flicts with the errorists of their times. No teachers ever 
made bolder attacks upon false doctrines than did Jesus 
and his apostles. A mere glance at the New Testament 
is sufficient to prove this. ‘The Saviour refuted, with a 
fearless and uncompromising integrity, the principal errors 
of the Jews. He opposed their unfounded notions in 
regard to prayer, fasting and religion; he pli aced meekness, 
purity of heart, love to ‘Gad and man, first in the catalogue 
of moral excellences. He told the Pharisees that they 
Were wrong in their notions about the Sabbath, that it was 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath; that they 
were wrong in regard to sacrifices, that these were not 
religion, only an expression of the feelings of the heart, 
and designed to render the heart purer and more constant 
in its devotions; that they were wrong in regard to the 
sufferings of life, which were not a punis shment for sins 
committed i in a previous existence on the earth; that they 
were wrong in supposing that souls transmigrate; wrong 
in denying the resurrection of the unjust; wrong in 
supposing that people will marry in the future world; 
wrong in limiting salvation; wrong in looking for a 
temporal king in the Messi: ih ; wrong in all their le ading 
opinions respecting the reign and character of the Son of 
God. He told the Sadducees that the ‘y were wrong in 
denying the resurrection of the dead; wrong in denying a 
future existence; wrong in be lie ving that there are no 
angels, or spiritual beings. 

Here, we have a sample of the errors in doctrine opposed 
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by the Saviour. The apostles pursued the same course. 
The y opposed the Essenes, because they forbade marriages, 
commanded to abstain from meats, and worshipped 
angels. They opposed the Gaulonites, because they 
claimed that they were the elect of God, ‘th: it God alone 
was their governor, and maintained that they ought to 
submit to no ordinance of man. They opposed the 
Nazarenes, because they adhered to the beggarly elements 
and carnal observances of the ceremonial law, and con- 
demned the Christians for paying no regard to meats and 
drinks, the observance of holy days, the new moon and 
the Sabbath. They opposed the Egyptian philosophy, 
dealers d it vain and deceitful, formed after the rudiments 
of the world, and not after Christ. The apostles also 
opposed the various errors of the heathens, whom they 
labored to convince that there is one God the Creator of 
all things, the only proper object of worship; that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, our Teacher and Saviour, and 
his gospel our guide and hope. 

From these references to the course pursued by Jesus 
and his apostles, we see that they opposed every error 
which impeded the progress of true religion, and that they 
looked upon all error as dangerous to the church, and 
pernicious in its tendency. Now, it is not to be supposed 
that their labor was entirely of a negative character; that 
they fought against the errors of their times, without giving 
a substitute for those errors. A reference to the New 
Testament fully sustains this inference. Look at the 
Saviour’s sermon on the mount. Not only does it incul- 
cate the highest moral virtues, but it unfolds the true 
nature of God, the real principles of his government, and 
the terms on which the soul can obtain happiness. Look 
into the Acts,and Epistles of the apostles. There we find 
that the ins pired heralds of the cross were constantly 
preaching doctrine. Read the sermon of Peter on the day 
of Pentecost, Paul’s defence before Agrippa, and his 
sermon at Athens, and you will find them full of great 
and spirit-stirring doctrines. These sermons are a fair 
specimen of the New Testament, if we set aside the 
historical parts. Read the Epistles, and you will find that 
they are thorough discussions of the most momentous 
questions which ever claimed human attention. God and 
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his perfections; Christ and his mission; sin and grace; 
life and death; time and eternity; reconciliation, justifica- 
tion, pardon, { orgiveness, re demption, repentance, punish- 
ment, faith, hope, : and the salvation of the world, are themes 
presented in all their bearings. There is, then, no doubt 
with regard to the propriety of doctrinal preaching, if the 
example of inspired preachers can be considered a safe 
guide. 

2. The work assigned to Christianity shows that 
preaching should be doctrinal. This work is variously 
described by Jesus and the apostles. It is called enlight- 
ening the ignorant, convincing the denbtful, reclaiming 
the sinful, giving hope to the afflicted, aud cheering the 
disconsolate. The work, then, is the purification of man- 
kind, and the fitting of them for duty and happiness. 
Now, how can such a work be accomp lished? Are mere 
rules of duty sufficient? ‘This is an important question, 
and those who give it an affirmative answer, are requested 
to show, why the inspired preachers dwelt so much on 
doctrine ; why doctrine is said to save; why the knowledge 
of God's character is said to mould us into his image ; 
why Jesus died to commend the love of God, and w hy 
the conversion of sinners is uniformly ascribed to the 
gospel. A more unphilosophical idea than that on which 
the theory of mere moral preaching is based, never entered 
the human mind. It is oppose -d to all we know of man. 
We are not roused to action by rules of duty, but by 
principles on which those rules are based, and by the con- 
sequences resulting from obedience and disobedience. It 
is not the rules of parents, prescribing the duties of their 
children, which cause them to obey, but a power lying 
back of those rules, and found in the characters of the 
parents, the principles on which the rules are based, in the 
advantages of heeding them, and the disadvantages of 


despising them. it is not the laws, prescribing the “duties 


of citizens, that render them obedient ; ; but the character of 
the government which enacts the laws, the blessings which 
obedience secures, and the curses which disobedience 
brings upon offenders. ‘The rule is a mere directory, like 
the post which guides the weary traveller; and it would 
be as reasonable to say, it is the post which prompts man 
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to travel, as to say the rule of duty moves the spring of 
action in the human soul. 

Look into those writings which have produced the most 
effect upon the world, and you will find them filled with 
great doctrines, intimately connected with the dearest 
interests of life. Look into the works of fiction which are 
read with such intense interest, and you will find that it is 
the pictures drawn of life, the plots de veloping human 
nature, its varied passions as seen in the rise and fall of 
individuals, kingdoms and nations, and the glowing 
descriptions of vice and virtue, ignorance and know ledge, 
disgrace and honor, adversity and prosperity, that stir he 
heart, and make it glad or sorrowful ‘according to the 
theme of discourse. Open the pages of Milton, and you 
will find that it is his heaven and hell, his angels of light 
and fiends of darkness, his images of tende ress and lov e, 
of cruelty and hate, that entrance the soul and wake its 
mightiest springs of action. Read the New Testament, 
and you will find that it is God’s mercy and grace, his 
justice and power, his forbearance and compassion, the 
principles of his government, their equity and wisdom and 
goodness, their power to promote human welfare, the joys 
of faith, the consolations of hope, the bliss of love, the 
security of obedience, and the darkness, shame, and ruin 
of sin, that turn the heart to duty and ‘make it flee with 
horror from iniquity. It is also the character of Christ, his 
purity, his tenderness, his forgiveness and death of agony ; 
it is the principle of rendering blessing for cursing, and of 
overcoming evil with good, and it is what is disclosed to 
us of the consequences of human actions, that gives such 
power to the sermons and epistles of this book. 

Christianity, then, would be powerless if it had nothing 
but rules of “duty. If I am not right, why was it that we 
have any thing more than a code ‘of laws in the Bible ? 
Why does it reveal God as a judge, king, ruler, benefactor 
and Saviour? Why did Christ come to exhibit the 
Father, and reveal the riches of grace, mercy, and love? 
The truth is, divest Christianity of its doctrines ,anditisa 
dead letter. It has no perfect character to change us from 
glory to glory; no infinite love to win the heart; no stream 
of grace to wash away our impurities ; no justice to deter 
us from w rong; no high and holy reward to stimulate us to 
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action. Jt may speak to us with the voice of authority ; 
but as that authority cannot expl un its origin, 1 its right or 
its power to punis sh the offender, it can have but little 
effect. It may speak to us with the voice of kindness; 
but as we cannot know the height, and depth, and breadth 
and freeness of that love of which it is the echo, it cannot 
reach the deepest aflections of the soul. It may make us 
promises ; but as they must be vague and indefinite and 
uncertain of fulfilinent, the ‘y cannot do much towards ex- 
citing our gratitude, or stimulating us to action. It is im- 
possible, then, utterly impossible, for Christianity to fulfil 
its great mission, without the aid of doctrine. There is 
but one way of controlling man, and that is by enlighten- 
ing the mind, convincing the judgment, and exciting the 
affec ‘tions ; and how can this be done without doctrine ? 

Let none reply,— Many doctrines are proclaimed which 
only serve to perplex and bewilder, and which have no 
practical value. ‘True, all error is of this character. The 
doctrines of the trinity, vicarious atonement, total depravity, 
reprobation to endless death and interminable misery, are 
only calculated to discourage, and harden, and darken the 
soul. Ido not ask that they shall be preached. Iam not 
arguing in favor of the promulgation of false doctrines ; 
but in favor of doctrines based upon the word of God, 
and which are fitted, by infinite wisdom and goodness, to 
man in all conditions of human life. 

A distinction, I know, is sometimes made between 
theology and religion ; and m: uny are saying, and saying 
with boldness and conf fidence, that theology is value less 
and religion the great essenti: il. Now, to me, such lan- 
guage is paradoxical in the extreme. Does the student 
say, I care nothing about the sciences, it is the knowledge 
I want? the sick man, I care nothing for medicine, it is 
health I seek? the husbandman, I care nothing about the 
culture of the soil, it is the harvest I desire? ‘True, the 
student wants knowledge, and the sick health, and the 
husbandman a bountiful harvest. ‘These are the ends ; 
but without means, and appropriate means, they can never 
be gained. So the Christian minister wishes his people 
to love each other, and do as they would be done by. To 
render them obedient, holy and happy, is the great end for 
which he labors ; but he can no more produce this end 
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without theology, than the student can have knowledge 
without the sciences, or the sick man health without medi- 
cine, or the husbandman a harvest without the culture of 
his soil. Religion without the ology! What, love and obey 
God, and yet know nothing of him! Be redeemed and 
sanctified by him, and know nothing of his natuve, or pur- 
yoses, or gove ronment! The ology is the cause, religion 
the effect. At least so thought Paul, when he said, “ He 
that cometh unto God, must believe that he i is, and th: it he 
is a rewarder of all who diligently seek him.” And so 
thought John, when he said, “ Whoso loveth is born of 
God, and knoweth him.” And so thought Jesus, when 
he said, “ Sanctify them through thy truth; thy word is 
truth.” But I nee cd not enlarge on this head. Al! who 
know any thing of the heart, know that doctrine must pro- 
duce gracious affections and. purity of life, or they will not 
be produce -d. God’s method of acting upon the mind, is 
like man’s; and who, that wishes to act upon the mind of 
his fellows, does not seek to do it by presenting arguments 
and facts, calculated either to create alarm, or to wake up 
ue slumbering affections of the heart? 

. Pre aching should be doctrinal in order to meet the 
ia of the human mind. Man is an intellectual being, 
and is perpetually laboring to ascertain the causes of what 
is presented for his consideration, the nature of the princi- 
ples which he sees in constant operation, and the results 
which truth is destined to produce. He is not satisfied, 
unless he can look beneath the surface, and behold the 
elements of the various phenomena, presented in the 
natural and moral world. It is not enough that he should 
hear from heaven the command, * love God; ” he wishes 
to know who, and what, God is: to have a distinct idea 
of his character, the purposes he has formed, and the bene- 
fits he will confer on the human race. Neither is it 
enough that he should be commanded to love his neighbor 
as himself; he wishes to know the reason of such a com- 
mand, and the advantages flowing from obedience to it. 
It is the same in regard to every divine truth and com- 
mand; he wishes to ascertain their nature and effect; their 
connection with human peace and ; safety, their power to 
confer good, and all the ways in which they can bless the 
world. ‘This pressing anxiety to look at causes and effects, 
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is discoverable even in children. ‘They are constantly 
making inquiries which perple x the wisest among philoso- 
phers. “If God is a spirit, how could he make the 
world,” was the inquiry of a child eight years old, and it 
is a specimen of the questions which c hildren are perpetu- 
ally proposing. If childhood is thus inquisitive, for what 
may we look in manhood, when maturity is given to the 
mind, when it has tasted the pleasures of knowledge, and 
seen something of the blessings it is calculated to confer ? ? 
How, then, can it be supposed that man can be long in- 
terested in mere declamation, poetic imaginings, a and a 
repetition of precepts that have become as familiar as 
household words? Knowledge is what he wants, and 
knowledge he must have, or he will cease to feel an in- 
terest in the ministry of Christ. And knowledge he can 
have if the Christian teacher has not hurried to his work 
without due preparation, and does not waste his time in 
idleness, or, what is quite as bad, dreamy speculations and 
foolish imaginings. How numerous and how various are 
the departments of knowledge, from which subjects may 
be selected! Surely, he that is wanting in variety must 
have an intellect peculiarly sluggish, and devote but little 
time to study or thought. 

There is but one w ay in which the human mind, thirst- 
ing as it is for knowledge, can be made to feel satisfied 
with a ministry not calculated to enlighten and feed it 
with understanding. I refer to the method adopted by 
the clergy in the dark ages. ‘They maintained that they 
were infallible, and that whatever the ‘y preached should be 
received as a message from God. ‘There is not a little of 
this superstition at the present time. It has been handed 
down with other errors and corruptions, and keeps thou- 
sands in a bondage which shuts out thought, prevents 
people from judging for themselves, and causes them 
tamely and passively to receive whatever is advanced from 
the sacred desk, providing it comes from their chosen 
spiritual guides. That there are advantages in this 
slavery of the soul, none who know any thing of the 
gospel or human nature will pretend. Those thus bound 
follow truth, not because they understand its nature, or 
feel its spirit, or love its worship, but because they dare 
not do otherwise; and because they suppose their ‘salva- 
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tion hangs upon an implicit compliance with all their 
guides require. On such, the gospel exerts none of its 
holiest and best influences. Jt touches not their affections, 
it purifies not their hearts, it guides not their steps. In- 
deed, it is not in Jesus that they believe, but in their 
spiritual father; it is not the gospel they obey, but the 
dictum of him who has forged and riv etted their chains. 
Hence, those thus fettered are often cold-hearted and cruel, 
deceptive and dishonest, full of all manner of iniquity ; 
and that, too, while they would sooner doubt their own 
existence, than one point in the creed to which they have 
sworn allegiance. If your own observation has not 
proved this, look at the church in the dark ages, and you 
will see a priest-worshiping and a priest-ridden people, 
guilty of all sins, except the sin of doubting the truth of 
the gospel ; guilty of all folly, except the folly of neg- 
lecting the house of God; despising all things sacred, 
except the sacred form of godliness. Rather than have a 
people thus enslaved and abused, I would prefer to have 
them destitute of a common respect for the sacred office of 
the ministry ; though that would be an evil which should 
be deplored by all the wise and good. ‘There is no 
necessity, however, for this extreme. Christianity is a 
system of infinite perfection and worth; and the better it 
is understood, the more is it loved, reverenced, and prized. 
Let the mind be free, then, to examine, free to explore, 
free to consider, and the gospel will be cordially received 
and cheerfully obeyed ; for it has a worth above the whole 
outward world, and its themes are so vast, its truths so 
reasonable, that they commend themselves to the mightiest 
mind, and afford it entertainment, and nourishment, and 
satisfaction, through the longest life. It is true, many of 
the learned and the great “have been its enemies, and 
declared it fitted only for the weak and simple ; but it was 
because they saw it used as an engine of superstition, and 
did not understand its nature. Had they seen it as it is, 
they would have bowed before it in awe, and sought to 
be led by adivine hand into its boundless fields of thoug ht, 
knowledge, and beauty. 

But the human mind not only wants knowledge to 
entertain, and interest, and instruct it; it also wants truths 
on which to lean in the hour of trial and death. Our con- 
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dition, here, is often darkened by the thickest clouds of 
sorrow. ‘Tie after tie is broken, hope after hope is 
crushed, prospect after prospect is darkened, till all earth’s 
endearments are swept away, and not a star sheds its 
feeble light upon our weary path. In such an hour, the 
soul needs something more than poetry, and the gildings 
of fancy, and the lessons of duty. It needs light from the 
Father’s face, reliance upon the arm of infinite mercy, a 
view by faith of that better world, where no sickly wind 
blows, no sigh of grief is heard, and no cloud of sorrow 
lowers. It must, then, be fed with doctrine, and made 
acquainted with that love which is infinite, that grace 
which flows freely to all, that faithfulness which reaches 
even to the heavens, that home which mercy has provided 
for all created intelligences ; or it will have no support, 
and be wholly unfitted for trial. Preaching, then, must 
be doctrinal, or faith and hope cannot bless the heart; 
preaching must be doctrinal, or the afflicted cannot say, 
Thy will, O God, be done; preaching must be doctrinal, 
or the dying cannot see that house not made with hands, 
eternal and in the heavens; preaching must be doctrinal, 
or when friends are sundered by death, they can have no 
hope of a reunion beyond the grave; preaching must be 
doctrinal, or none can say, O death, where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy victory? preaching must be doc- 
trinal, or all our hopes must be limited to earth. 

But I must not enlarge ; and I close as I commenced 
by affirming, that preaching Christ and him crucified, is 
the only way to do good. Doctrine, doctrine, is what we 
want; doctrine concerning God, doctrine concerning 
Christ, doctrine concerning sin, doctrine concerning vir- 
tue, and doctrine concerning eternity, are what we want. 
“But would you have all doctrine and no practice,” 
inquires one. No, indeed. But I would have all doc- 
trine and all practice. And, here, let me say, there is no 
difference between true doctrinal and true practical preach- 
ing. Preaching is practical in proportion as it is doctrinal, 
and doctrinal in proportion as it is practical. This may 
appear a paradox; but a moment’s reflection will show 
that Iam right. What doctrine of the gospel is not in- 
timately connected with practice? Surely not any respect- 
ing God, or Christ, or heaven. On the other hand, what 
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rule of duty is not intimately connected with doctrine? 
Certainly not that requiring us to love God, or that re- 
quiring us to love our neighbor, or that requiring us to 
deal justly, or that requiring us to do as we would be 
done by. Every doctrine has a practical bearing, and 
every rule of duty is founded upon a doctrine, from ‘which 
it cannot be divorced without destroying its life. 
O. A. S. 


Art. IV. 
Puseyism — Neology. 


Are they so far wrong who scout the idea of essential 
Human Progress? who insist that our only points of su- 
periority over our far distant ancestors are the material 
and the mechanical? 'That we are better housed, warmed, 
and clad, than the cotemporaries of Pericles, Pompey, or 
Charlemagne, it were preposterous to question; or that 
Liverpool docks are superior to those of ancient Syracuse 
or the Pireeus, and the Western Rail-road better adapted to 
rapid locomotion than the Appian Way. But have we 
sterner patriots than Regulus and Curtius? braver cham- 
pions of freedom than they of Marathon and Thermopyle? 
greater orators than Demosthenes and Cicero? abler 
generals than Alexander or Hannibal? truer men than 
Socrates and Scipio? Our philosophers know infinitely 
more than Pythagoras and Plato, but are they greater 
philosophers? Could any of them, from the starting-point 
of their great progenitors, achieve a nobler goal? Abler 
and more enlightened annalists than Thuycidides and 
Tacitus we may have, but what better historian? Better 
poems have succeeded the Iliad, but who among our 
poets could equal it if placed in the age and the position 
of Homer? 


*I use the word Neology, in preference to the uncouth new coinage, 
Come-outerism, though the latter, in its well-known application, more 
distinctly expresses the tendency of our time, antagonist to Puseyism. 
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Circumstances are ever changing; those of large classes 
have materially improved; but the nature of man remains 
unaltered. Our Saxon ancestors were benighted, and so 
bowed down to idols of wood and stone ; their descendants 
are enlightened, and will worship nothing less precious 
than gold. We have grown dainty in our devotions, and 
parents no longer sacrifice their children to any god but 
Mammon. Strange were it, indeed, if twenty centuries 
of suffering had taught mankind nothing, however little 
they may have i improved them. 

And thus this phenomenon of Puseyism, which, vaguely 
regarded, wears so comet-like an aspect, will be found, on 
more accurate observation, to conform to the laws of usual 
planetary evolution. It seems, at first, a startling phasis, 
that so formidable an attempt should be making in the 
middle of this Nineteenth century to unbury and enthrone 
the theological ideas and usages of the Eleventh,—in the 
heart of proudly, wilfully Protestant England to reéstablish 
all the essential dogmas of the sturdiest Catholicity. Is 
the shadow indeed going backward on the dial? 

If this were the movement of some King Charles, or 
Henry of Navarre, anxious to consolidate or extend his 
power; if it were the act of some licentious aristocracy, 
some depraved, ignorant, unstable populace, hankering 
after ghostly consolation for their outraged consciences 
and cheap indulgences to sin, it would not be worth a 
moment’s consideration. But, far otherwise; its authors 
are the learned, the pious, the eminent; eligibly situated 
and well endowed with this world’s goods; not factious, 
not malcontent in church or state, but sleek in body and 
serene in soul. ‘Their sincerity and disinter estedness, at 
least, cannot be plausibly doubted. 

The locality of this movement adds much to its signifi- 
cance. It springs from no Nazareth, no cattle-stall, but 
from the renowned and venerable University of Oxford, 
the spiritual, if not the intellectual focus of the vast British 
Empire. Its authors and active promoters are mainly of 
the Faculty of that centre and seat of learning. Under 
their teaching and guidance have very many, if not most, 
of the Aristocr racy and Clergy of Britain been educated ; 
back to its quiet shades and classic halls do very many of 
them look with filial affection and reverence; for both 
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teaching and teachers do they cherish a lively and vene- 
rating regard. Who, then, can doubt that this impulse is 
destined to exert an influence over the whole empire, and 
modify, if not change, its theological formulas and rela- 
tions? The newspaper assertion, that nine thousand of 
the twelve thousand clergymen of the established church 
of Great Britain are Puseyites, is probably exaggerated or 
premature; yet it is hardly too much to assume that the 
entire body is deeply move d by, and nearly every member 
more or less tinctured with, Puseyism. 

What, then, it becomes us to inquire, are the distin- 
guishing tenets of Puseyism as compared with Protestant- 
ism? These may be briefly. stated as follows: 

1. Puseyism regards the Church: as the re pository and 
conservator of all Teligious truth; the arbiter from which 
there is no appeal, in all matters of faith and discipline ; 
rightfully independent of, and superior to, the State in its 
own sphere; the terrestrial fountain and dispenser of sal- 
vation, which is only attainable through her gates. 

2. Puseyism asserts the doctrine of the Apostolical Suc- 
cession, or the delegation of sovereign power over the 
church by Christ to Peter, through Peter to his cotempo- 
rary bishops and priests, and thence to their legitimate 
successors, down to the end of time. Of course, all reli- 
gious teachings and administration of ordinances, by other 
than the legitimately descended priesthood, is schismatic, 
unauthorized, and void. 

Puseyism holds substantially that Baptism is Regen- 
eration, or, more strictly, perhaps, that regeneration is im- 
parted to all who are legitimately baptized (with water) by 
those authorized to perform the rite. Of course, such 
baptism is a condition and assurance of salvation. 

4. Puseyism affirms the real presence of the body and 
blood of Christ in the bread and wine of the Eucharist, 
legitimately administered, and dissents but nominally, if 
at “all, from the doctrine of Transubstantiation as held by 
the Roman church. 

There are many minor points of difference from Protest- 
antism, and accordance or affinity with Romanism, in the 
teachings of Dr. Pusey and his co-laborers, but they are 
of like tenor with the foregoing, and need not be specially 
set forth. The elevation of the traditions of the Church to 
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an authority equal with that of Scripture in deciding all 
questions of faith or practice, the recognition of seven 
sacrainents, &c., &c., are readily inferable from what is 
above stated. Probably, we could not more clearly or 
unexceptionably sum up the character and aims of Pusey- 
ism, than by saying that it looks back with affectionate 
admiration to the days of Dunstan and Thomas a Becket 
as the golden age of the Church, and forward to the speedy 
reunion of the Romish and British churches, (deeming all 
others heretical,) as every way desirable and easy. “ “We 
must wnprotestantize the Church,” says the leading Pusey- 
ite periodical; and the work has already commenced in 
several churches , by the erection of crosses, the introduc- 
tion of lighted tapers during midday service, the prepara- 
tion of a ‘Sabbath service near akin to the mass, the swing- 
ing of censers, &c., &c. All this is but the beginning. 
The end is yet far off. 

It were idle, in one of our faith, to undertake the work of 
confuting Puseyism. Reasoning consists in educing from 
admitted premises conclusions decisive of the point in 
controversy; and what pertinent premises are common to 
us and Dr. Pusey? While we were demonstrating, from 
nature and the plainest perceptions of the rational mind, 
that a piece of bread cannot be, at any moment, changed 
into the very body in which Christ was crucified at Jeru- 
salem, eighteen hundred years ago, by the mere volition 
of a priest, himself, perhaps, a libertine or an infidel, the 
doctor would have settled the matter entirely to his own 
satisfaction by three or four citations from English bishops 
and Christian fathers. While we were expatiating on the 
grossness and absurdity of that rigidly literal construction 
of Christ’s words, “ This is my body,” &c., and showing 
how other passages of Scripture of similar character are 
understood by all Christians as we interpret these, the 
doctor will have rolled the rock of Peter to the mouth of 
his cavern, and resolutely shut out every ray of light radi- 
ated from carnal reason and the profane inductions of 
science. While to us his whole system of Scripture in- 
terpretation savors of the gross apprehension of unenlight- 
ened Nicodemus, querying, “ How can a man be bor 
again when he is old?” it is quite evident that our refusal 
to receive implicitly the dictum of “the Church,” in opposi- 
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tion to the clear dictates of our own understanding, would 
be regarded by him as a profane presumption, irreverent, 
at all events, and probably impelled by an infidel heart! 
A controversy between a Puseyite and a Universalist, 
would resemble the duel proposed by a wit, who, being 
challenged, accepted, but availed himself of his privilege 
as the challenged party to fix the distance of the combat- 
ants at several miles apart, with a mountain intervening to 
shut out the possibility of any unpleasant accident. Let 
us forbear, then, even the attempt to bring our positions 
within range of each other, rejoicing that while Christian 
faith appears so widely different to different eyes, there is 
no essential disagreement with regard to the elements of a 
Christian spirit and a Christian life. 

Very strange, indeed, in its more immediate aspect is 
this Puseyism, with its eye intently, admiringly fixed on 
the Dark Ages, and its footsteps earnestly tending thither- 
ward. But let us not be deceived by this aspect,—still 
less, discouraged. ‘The earth rolls never backward on its 
axis, but still pursues its onward course, in perfect obedi- 
ence to the laws and the Lawgiver of the universe. This 
impulse will be overruled to the inculcation of a wider 
charity, a more expansive and genial faith, than that of 
the Church in whose bosom it was nurtured. Its authors 
are plainly devout, single-minded, unselfish men, who have 
at heart the extension and upbuilding of Christ’s kingdom. 
Not lust of houses, wealth, or even power, has impelled 
them to dare the brand of heretic and the danger of con- 
vulsing and dividing their deeply-loved Church. Strange 
and irrational as their dogmas seem to us, the champions 
are clearly lovers of God and man; and from the efforts of 
such, evil has rarely resulted. We look, therefore, for 
great blessings to flow from their labors, however different 
leon: the vention: intombad by them ; wn first among these 
we count a change of the connection now subsisting be- 
tween the English Church and the English Government. 
That connection is a palpable scandal and hindrance to 
the cause of true Christianity. A large, powerful, intelli- 
gent Christian Church recognising as its head the ruler of 
the land for the time being, — some debauched, shameless 
king, some giddy, thoughtless girl,—is a solecism not to be 
explained away. It is preposterous to say that this subor- 
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dination of the Church, as a part of the machinery of the 
State, is one of form on the one hand, or of loyalty on the 
other, when we see the Church receive its bishops at the 
hands of the monarch, and those bishops, with that king 
and the aristocracy, engross all power and patronage in 
the Church, from the modeling of its faith to the appoint- 
ment of the pastors whom the people must pay and 
hear —or pay, at any rate, even if they will not hear. 
This is a glaring abuse, which Puseyism perceives, and is 
arming itself to encounter; which it will yet grapple with 
and overcome. . 

But again: Puseyism is destined to exert an important 
and beneficent influence over the condition and destinies 
of hapless, down-trodden Ireland. Surely, every generous 
heart must burn with indignation at the thought of the 
outrages and oppressions inflicted on that devoted island, 
on account of her steadfast adherence to her ancient faith 
and church. Erroneous, indeed, is that faith, presumptu- 
ous and sinful that church; but how shall England 
assume to rebuke or punish either? Is the Romish creed 
absurd and ‘contradictory? Yes, say you? Well, what 
less are the Thirty-nine Articles? Does Rome persecute? 
Granted; and what but persecution has been the treat- 
ment of the Irish Catholics, by England, these two hundred 
years? Erving as the Irishman’s creed may be, it is that 
which he imbibed from his mother; it is that which he 
sincerely traces back to St. Patrick and St. Peter. That 
Catholics should persecute, is bad enough; to the Chris- 
tian, humiliating enough; but that a church of yesterday 
should assume to persecute them for heresy and schism! 
that a church which owes its independent existence to a 
profligate king not four centuries since, should assume to 
sit thus in judgment on one which traces its succession of 
bishops to the Rock on which the true church was to be 
builded, this is a trial to patience. And there is no room 
to cavil about the fact of persecution. Men are not burnt 
at the stake for errors of doctrine in our century — the 
times are unpropitious for such an exhibition of zeal for 
the glory of God and the preservation of His most holy 
faith— but if there be persecution for opinion’s sake any 
where, it is where seven millions of Irishmen are com- 
pelled to support, in pride and ostentation, a church which 
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they abhor, and which has but two millions of even 
nominal adherents in the land. What idol Juggernaut, or 
temple of the grand Lama, can be so offensive to God our 
Saviour, as a nominally Christian priest, with few or no 
parishioners, but supported in affluence by contributions 
racked by tithe-proctors and policemen from a famishing 
peasa antry, who abhor him and his worship, and never 
darken the doors of his church? ‘To burn a man for his 
faith is rightly esteemed a persecution; but how much 
less so is forcing from him his substance to pamper a 
church he abhors, to diffuse doctrines he esteems damna- 
ble? Is not the outrage to ramets, in the latter in- 
stance, even the more palpable ? 

Now Puseyism has so many Catholic aims and affini- 
ties that it cannot really approve the treatment of Catholic 
Ireland. Its heart must incline toward a very different 
course ; and its influence must soon be felt in the matter. 
It is fortunate that Puseyism has its seat in Oxford, hither- 
to the focus of Protestant orthodoxy and Protestant in- 
tolerance. When, therefore, its voice shall be lifted up in 
favor of conciliation, concession, and the removal of all 
remaining Catholic disabilities, it can hardly be raised in 
vain. It would be strange if Oxford, which rejected even 
Sir Robert Peel for his vote in favor of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, should yet be foremost in effecting the removal of 
all remaining Catholic disabilities ; yet to that end events 
are rapidly tending. The time may be yet distant, when 
Puseyism shall openly declare for a reunion of the entire 
Catholic body in one only genuine and authoritative 
church of Christ; but while it recognises the Romish as a 
true Christian chureb, its clergy as servants of Christ, and 
its doctrines, with hardly an exception, as those af the 
fathers and the early, divinely-guided church; while it 
openly longs and looks for a reconciliation of the English 
with the Romish episcopacy, and their recognition as the 
one divinely-commissioned orthodox church of Christ, it 
can hardly countenance and favor the disabilities imposed 
on the patient, devoted followers of the elder church, by 
that comparatively recent offshoot which, on every principle 
of Puseyism, would seem to be the less orthodox of the 
two. 

I will not stop to speak of other beneficent results which 
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are morally certain to follow from the Puseyite schism — 

f the impulse which must be given to the ‘already active 
as of religious inquiry; the light which will be let in 
upon the essential character of Orthodoxy ; the nature and 
extent of ecclesiastical authority; the deference due to 
human creeds,&ec. Unless I greatly err, this Puseyism, on 
the first glance so inauspicious a sign of human progress, 
is destined yet to exert a potent and benign influence on 
the religious sentiment of the British Isles, which will ul- 
timately be felt by all Christendom. 


Let us turn our thoughts, for a brief space, to the an- 
tagonist aspect of our time, to that no-church demonstra- 
tion which I have incorrectly termed Neology, for want of 
a proper distinctive designation. While Puseyism looks 
wistfully back to the Middle Ages as peculiarly blessed by 
earnest Christian faith, untainted by heresy, and giving 
birth to loyalty and all the generous virtues, the ultra- 
Protestantism of our time rejects all tradition, all creeds, 
all clerical guidance or teaching, all rites and ordinances, 
all church authority, and, revolting from whatever is of the 
past, looks fearlessly, hopefully, to the present and the 
future, for the realization of a freer and higher religious 
experience than the past has ever known. It i is as sweep- 
ingly radical as Puseyism is profoundly conservative. It 
knows ys no authority but God, and will hardly receive His 
commands at second-hand. Did Munster or Prague, the 
followers of Knox, or those of Cromwell, ever listen to the 
equal of this? 

The term Neology may not inaptly distinguish the 
views of that large portion of our modern “ Come- -outers,” 
who not only condemn all creeds and church barriers, 
sacraments, &c., but who hold in small esteem those 
theological deductions which are commonly regarded as 
cardinal doctrines of Christ, or points of faith, —as the 
Trinity, Vicarious Atonement, Election, and the like. But 
the basis of the general revolt is not a dislike to this or 
that doctrine of the Church; it is dissatisfaction with the 
Church itself, as a religious organism. ‘Thus Mr. Van 
Amringe, of Pittsburgh, “Pa., author of one of the latest and 
most systematic works 2? on this side of the question, is a 


2“ Nature and Revelation,” by H. H. Van Amringe. New York: 
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stubbornly Orthodox, as well as deeply pious man, and 
while he maintains the doctrines of the Trinity, Vieesioun 
Atonement, Endless Misery, &c., urges that the present 
churches— especially that from which he has seceded, the 
Presbyterian —are the antiChrist of our day, and the im- 
mediate obstacle to the commencement of the Millennium! 
Many of these “ Come-outers” have been impelled to 
their present course by a consideration of Slavery, and of 
the stubborn indifference of their respective chure hes to its 
existence and its glaring iniquities. Many of them began 
merely as Abolitionists, and, on becoming active in the 
cause, found themse Ives so earnestly and. effectively op- 
posed by the authority and influence of their spiritual 
brethren and guides, that they were driven to renounce 
and denounce utterly a connection which they found one 
of bondage and obstruction in what ¢ appeared to them the 
plain, imperative path of righteousness. Of this class, are 
most of the more virulent and unsparing of the party; and 
at this point have nearly all the originators and early 
apostles of abolition alre ady arrived. Others, again, have 
been driven to declare their inde pendence, by their instenedigt 
in some of the discussions connected wiih the various 
Social Reform agitations of the day,— Fourierism, Social- 
ism, or some other plan for modifying the existing rela- 
tions of Society, and improving the condition of the less 
fortunate classes. And, finally, there is a not inconsider- 
able class, to whom the term Neologist may, with more 
accuracy be applied, who have ran out the Socinian 
divinity of our own land, and the modern Rationalism of 
Germany, to their last results, explaining away or reject- 
ing the Divine conception, the miracles, and, in some 
cases, even the resurrection of Jesus ; reducing him, at last, 
to the level of Confucius, Zoroaster, and Socrates, with a 
character not unshaded, if I do not mistake ther m, by the 
charlatanry of Pythagoras or Apollonius. Of this class, 
Strauss and De Wette, in Europe, and, perhaps, Theodore 
Parker, in this country, may be cited as examples, though 
I cannot say that Parker goes quite so far as this. His 
repeated, ultra, and approving citations from De Wette, in 
his “ Discourse of Religion,” imply a general accordance 
with that writer. Probably, Ralph W aldo Emerson and 
the extreme transc endentalists are not far from this, though 
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they make small account of theology in or way, and 
eschew all controversy respecting it. Orson S. Murray? 
goes even beyond this, abjuring the distinctive name of 
Christian, and repudiating the idea that God should be 
worshiped, or sin punished! 

Such, very hastily stated, are some of the prominent 
aspects of the Neology of our day, which, on a first glance, 
might seem to threaten the fabric of Christianity ; : for these 
views are not only widely held, but ably advocated and 
vigorously diffused. But God causes the wrath of man 
to praise him, and will doubtless overrule this movement 
to the upbuilding and hastening of His perfect kingdom on 
earth. Harsh as are the lineaments of this revolt, they 
cover a heart warm with love for all humanity, but stung 
to madness by the contemplation of the tyranny, the 
bigotry, the selfishness, the craft, the callousness to human 
woes, ‘the hatred of progress, which have sheltered them- 
selves under the cloak of religion, ay, even of meek, be- 
nign Christianity! Who shall be "surprised at this, who 
has contemplated the spectacle of the General Assembly 
of one of our most popular and powerful Orthodox sects, in 
ihis year of grace, 1843, concerning itself deeply with, and 
denouncing vehemently, the sin of “promiscuous danc- 
ing,” (whatever that may be,) yet promptly suppressing, 
by laving on the table, a resolution asserting that the hold- 
ing of men and women in life-long bondage is inconsist- 
ent with the requirements of Christianity ! 

The Neology of our day is essentially a revolt against 
human creeds, with the formalism and spiritual tyranny 
they are prone to engender. Everywhere, the conviction 
is growing and deepening, that the imposition of these 
yokes is inconsistent with the free spirit of Christianity. 
The Catholic or Puseyite bishop, who bids you receive 
and bow to the dicta of “the Church” on all matters of 
religion, however inconsistent with your “carnal reason,” 
and who virtually holds that that Church stands to us in 
God’s stead as the ever- living and divinely authorized in- 
terpreter of His will, may be respected as consistent, at least; 
but the vaunted Protestant churches of our day, which 
command their people to “search the Scriptures” in one 


* Editor of the Vermont Telegraph ; formerly a Baptist clergyman. 
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breath, and, in the next, inflict the pains and penalties of 
excommunication on whoever among them shail find in 
those Scriptures any truth discovdasa: with the man-made 

creeds of yesterday —for these can even respect be possi- 
ble? Neology has its work assigned it in clearing away 
the rubbish of the Dark Ages, in breaking the yoke of 
bondage wherewith human creeds and spiritual thunders 
have enslaved so many souls, and in aiding to restore the 
reign of Christian liberty and charity. This done, it will 
pass away and be forgotten. H. G. 


Arr. V. 


Apparent Inequalities of Providence, the Awards of par- 
ticular and distinct Laws. 


Arter the philosophical works of Combe and others, 
which are already before the public, it would be presump- 
tion in us to claim any originality, as to principle, in treat- 
ing the subject which is here presented; but if we succeed 
to ” illustrate and confirm the truth by new views and 
examples, we shall not labor in vain in the cause of our 
religion. 

The inequalities which are here referred to, are such as 
affect our views of the divine justice. In fact, to the 
adherent of the popular faith, the present world seems 
little less than a scene of inextricable confusion, so far as 
the consequences of merit and demerit are concerned. 
For while, from the general confusion, stands out here 
and there a case of marked retribution, just enough, it 
would seem, to assure us that there is a righteousness 
somehow connected with the government of the univer Se, 
the general state of human affairs is such as to give an 
impression that it is not, in fact, in this world, that we are 
to look for justice ; but that another state of perfect retribu- 
tion is appointed, where all the inequalities of the present 
life shall be squared according to the rules of equity, and 
the throne of heaven vindicated from all unrighteousness. 
I say not, now, how far is the common view from the very 
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obvious general truth. For it is instantly manifest to the 
common observation of all the unprejudiced, that, as a 
general rule, the dispensations of heaven are not so be- 
wildering; that the course of virtue is the far happier 
course, and the far more probable way to success in any 
undertaking. But it is the common impression of which 
Iam speaking, especially, the impression in the religious 
world. Let it be acknowledged, that there are some of 
the more intelligent of the dominant sects, W ho have 
emerged, and others who are fast emerging, from this 
darkness; and that we are almost every day receiving ac- 
knowledgments from the leaders in these sects, of a right- 
eous administration in the earth. Still, the common view 
is one of almost utter confusion; good men are afflicted, 
and bad men prospered, and virtue and vice, in their con- 
sequences, seem to promise or threaten little more than 
what may happen from the chance of the occasion. 

Now, there has been one summary way, in which the 
difficulty here presented to our own views of the divine 
administration, has been met. It has been by saying, that 
happiness does not consist, after all, in outward pos- 
sessions, but in the mind. The mind is the seat of all the 
happiness or misery of life. This is, undoubtedly, true. 
But it does not, after all is said, meet the difficulty pre- 
sented. It shows, indeed, that the virtuous are rewarded 
inwardly ; but why are they afflicted outwardly? It shows 
that the vicious are destitute of inward peace, but why 
are they prospered in this outward manner? The fact is, 
unless outward prosperity can be proved no blessing, it is 
in vain that we point to the mind, for the complete solu- 
tion of this difficulty. But it is a blessing ; a competence 
of this world’s goods, and health and strength, are an 
invaluable blessing, which all peace of mind cannot com- 
pensate for the privation of. And it is a blessing, too, 
of which the religious and upright man is frequently de- 
prived, while the irreligious and immoral have it as fre- 
quently granted. ‘There is no evading this truth; and the 
inward consequences of vice and virtue furnish but a 
partial solution of the difficulty. 

To what, then, shall we appeal? In reply, I say, it is 
not pretended, in this article, to embrace every individual 
case that ever did, or ever will exist in the world; to com- 
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prehend all God’s dispensations, and, by one feeble effort, 
remove all mystery from the creation. In numberless 
instances, God doubtless sees not as man sees; and com- 
prehending all the circumstances of the case, he may be 
maintaining the strictest equality, where, to us, would 
seem nothing but confusion. There is room here, for the 
question, even of particular providence, in distinction from 
general. We might mention particular individuals, even 
Christ himself, pe rhaps, for an example; we might also 
consider that particular treatment which differently con- 
stituted individuals may require from the hands ‘of the 
infinite Father, for their good and usefulness in the earth. 
But we cannot be drawn from our subject by the con- 
templation of every thing that is mysterious in the infinite 
designs of God. Our work, at present, is rather with what 
is plain. And though we may not be able to throw a full 
light on all the dark workings of an inscrutable God, yet 
we hope, by clear views and illustrations, to remove much 
that has been discouraging, and that has bewildered the 
faith of many. 

My appeal is to the independent operation of the laws 
of God; I mean, their independence of each other, in their 
effects. But, in the first place, what do we mean by a law, 
in the comprehensive sense in which we shall use the 
term? <A law, as we understand it, signifies nothing more 
nor less than an established order in the relations of things; 
or a settled method of divine Providence, by which every 
thing is preserved in its proper course, and with which all 
must comply, in order to insure harmony and peace. 
The revelation of a law is not the law itself. God does 
not make laws for us by causing them to be written on 
parchment, but by actual arrangements in nature itself. 
The moral law even, as all others, has its foundation in 
the nature of things. And throughout the whole domain 
of God’s empire, in the physical, moral, and intellectual 
world, a law is nothing less than God’s established order 
in the relations of things. If we comply with that order, 
there is harmony and peace; if we depart from it, there 
are de ‘rangement and misery. And now, what do we 
mean by the independent operation of these laws of God? 
We mean that they operate separately from one another ; 
or, if there is a partial connection, in some instances, still, 
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the general and striking truth of their unconnected opera- 
tion, is sufficient for all the purposes of our subject. For 
instance, in the natural world, the law of gravitation does 
not explain, nor directly concern, the phe nomenon of 
chemical attraction or affinity ; the law of chemical attrac- 
tion does not concern the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, or the fall of ponderous bodies to the earth. The 
law, by which a combination of certain proportions of 
oxygen and hydrogen gasses, produces water, does not 
explain the phe nomenon of magnetism or electricity, nor 
do the mechanical powers of the lev er, screw, &c., enter 
into the science of acoustics. The laws of motion are not 
those of attraction of cohesion, nor do heat and cold ex- 
plain the principle of inertia. In short, every law of nature 
has a separate and independent operation; or, if these 
laws be dependent one upon another, for the complete 
formation of the system of things, yet, each has a separate 
part to perform in that system, and the consequences 
attendant on the suspension or violation of one, might not 
follow from any interference with another. The law of 
gravitation would continue to act, even were the laws of 
light forever repealed, and the sy stem of the universe to go 
onin darkness. Or, water might be produced by hydrogen 
and oxygen, even though some other law of nature should 
cease to act. The same is true of the laws of man’s physical 
system. ‘The laws of digestion might secure their appro- 
priate result, even though the laws of optics should be 
suspended. Or, some other law might be infringed, and 
that with a degree of impunity, while the benefits con- 
ferred by the healthy operation of another law, might still 
continue. 

Now, impressed with the simplicity of this truth in one 
department of the Creator’s works, we wish to know if it 
does not hold good in every other. In the moral and in- 
tellectual world is not the same true, which we have dis- 
covered in the natural? Do not all the moral and intellect- 
ual laws act just as independently of each other, as the 
laws of the physical universe ; or, if there is a connection, is 
it any more than exists in the world of matter? We are 
satisfied that this is the case; that the laws of the human 
mind are not only invariable, but particular in their opera- 
tion, that each has a separate oflice assigned to it, and that 
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one, or many, may be infringed, without incurring the 
consequences attendant on the violation of others. And it 
should also be observed, that they are not only independent 
between themselves, but independent, also, of the laws of 
the physical world. All the laws of God, in the natural, 
moral, and intellectual world, are independent one of 
another, save the partial exception already alluded to. 
And it is this principle which, in a great measure, if not 
entirely, solves the difficulty concerning the apparent 
inequalities of Providence in meteing out happiness and 
misery to the human race, and which demonstrates that all 
God’s ways are equal. 

It is evidently true, for a gross and general illustration, 
that a man may murder, and not receive the punishment 
for drunkenness ; or that he may cheat and defraud, and 
not receive the punishment for idleness and vagrancy; or 
he may be irreligious and impious, and not lose the 
advantage of a well-cultivated intellect ; or he may slander 
and defame, without destroying his bodily health. 

The leading idea is this: every department in morals, 
and intellect, as well as every department in physics, has 
its peculiar set of laws; and a man may violate one or 
more of these, without suffering the penalty attached to the 
breach of others. The consideration of this one fact, will 
clear away many difficulties which have hitherto been 
considered as hopeless and insolvable mysteries. It will 
show that God’s ways are equal, even in the apparent 
prosperity, or, rather, | should say, consistently with this 
view, in the real prosperity of many vicious and notably 
immoral characters. But this prosperity is not the effect 
of disobedience to any one law, but of obedience. For, 
be it considered, a man does not, of necessity, violate 
every law of his nature, because he violates one. From 
the common way of judging and talking on this subject, 
one might be led to suppose that a drunkard, or a thief, or 
a liar, ought to receive a punishment even for those sins 
which he does not commit; that a general state of misery 
should overwhelm the man, without regard to the kind of 
his offences. But I would hate it understood, that a man 
who is a drunkard, may still be an honest man, and, in 
that case, he will be rewarded for his honesty ; and a thief 
may still be a temperate and sober man, and, in that case, 
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he will be rewarded for his temperance and sobriety ; or a 
liar may yet be a man of kind and benevolent feelings, 
and, of course, if he is so, the rewards of such affections 
will attend him. 

The most frequent cause of wonder at the supposed 
inequality of divine Providence in the present life, is the 
worldly prosperity, say health, and riches, and a smooth 
and successful tide of affairs, which those sometimes en- 
joy who are known to be immoral, notably immoral, con- 
trasted with the poverty, and bodily afflictions, and other 
trials, of many who are worthy and respected, religious, 
exemplary characters. And now, to reconcile this provi- 
dence with the equal justice of Jehovah, it will not mani- 
festly do to say, for the balancing of the whole account, 
that happiness does not consist, after all, in worldly goods 
and pleasures ; though this, to a good degree, i is the true 
state of the case. Nevertheless, “a competence we can 
enjoy;” and health and strength are invaluable blessings. 
All these, too, are frequently ‘lavished upon the immoral 
man, while the pious and upright are deprived of them. 

But we have e long thought that a more particular con- 
sideration, than is generally g given of the faithfulness and 
the failings of individuals, in respect to the laws which 
they are under, would be of service to the cause of truth. 
Let us, then, proceed with an analysis of this matter. 
Here, then, is a man of exem plary virtues, of temperate 
habits, of unimpeachable integrity, of Christian benevo- 
lence, of devotedness to the cause of religion, even to an 
extreme ; and, altogether, a bright and worthy pattern of 
excellence. Still he is, mysteriously as it is said, subjected 
to much grief and sorrow, has affliction and poverty in his 
family, and is borne down with a weight of calamity, 
which he could hardly bear, were it not for his trust and 
confidence in him whose ways are in a great deep. And, 
now, it were a profitable task to investigate his case some- 
what particularly. Can it be that the ways of God are so 
unequal, even in the present life? that even here, virtue is 
made to suffer so mysteriously, while vice prospers with a 
continual triumph? The only way to settle correctly these 
questions, is to consider the man’s virtues separately, and 
trace them out in their separate effects. Let us, then, do 
so. In the first place, he is temperate in eating and drink- 
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ing. Is this virtue unrewarded? Is it his to endure the 
drunkard’s or the glutton’s portion? Certainly not. For 
neither his affliction, nor his want, can be traced to in- 
temperance or luxury. On the contrary, he enjoys all the 
benefits that are naturally attached to a course of tem- 
perate and abstemious habits. There is, then, no in- 
equality, or injustice, or mysterious providence, here. 
But, in the next place, he is honest and upright. Can he, 
then, suffer the consequences attached to injustice and 
fraud? Does his conscience smite him? does any body 
suspect him, or refuse to trust him, or look upon him as a 
dangerous man to the rights or interests of others? No, 
conscience approves ; he is admired for his stern integrity, 
and reaps all the advantages of social confidence. ‘There 
is, then, no mystery or inequality here. In the next place, 
he is benevolent. Has he never been rewarded for this ? 
Has he never felt the glow of grateful satisfaction, or of 
thankful emotion, that he has been the instrument of sup- 
plying the hungry, and the naked, or of carrying comfort 
to the widow’s house? Has he never felt the truth, that “it 
is more blessed to give than to receive?” Is he shunned 
and scouted for his selfishness, and detested for his 
miserly and narrow soul? No, nothing of the kind. His 
feelings attest the superiority of love, and the whole com- 
munity award the spontaneous approbation of his ample 
Christian heart, and his whole-souled generosity. I re- 
peat, then, there is no mystery here. But he is also a 
very devout and religious man. Well; and have the 
blessings of heaven never attended him, for this? Does 
he complain of a distaste in his devotions, of an irksome- 
ness and disrelish in his prayers, of a tedious round of 
duty at the sanctuary, and of any ‘anfitnees i in the religion 
he cherishes, to answer the moral condition of his heart, 
to quiet him in the midst of trouble, to give him confi- 
dence in God, and consolation in affliction, and a bright 
hope of an eventual deliverance from all the cares and 
adversities of life? Has he no spiritual good? none, 
above the thoughtless, careless, all-devoted worldling ? 
This is all false. The joys of the believer are his ; and, in 
the possession of his faith and trust, and the exercise of his 
devotedness, he has the blessing of the faithful ; nor could 
you tempt him to renounce this spiritual boon, for all the 
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riches of Golconda, or the wealth of the world. There is, 
then, no mystery here. 

But now, what is the difficulty in the case? What 
does he complain of? what are his afflictions? Why, 
poverty pinches him, his lands are unproductive, he is 
swindled of his property, his family is in trouble, his body 
is palsied with disease ; and, altogether, he is a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief, stricken, smitten of 
God, and afflicted. Strange! that so good a saint should 
thus be tried and buffetted, while the vicious sometimes 
have health, and plenty, and enjoyment. But before we 
wonder, let us examine his case still further, by the help 
of that unquestionable principle, that all the laws of the 
Creator are not only invariable, but particular and inde- 
pendent in their operation; each securing its own result, 
and not interfering with the operations of another. We 
have seen that he has obeyed some laws, with respect, 
principally, to his moral nature, and we have seen, also, 
that, so far as he has obeyed, he has been amply rewarded 
by their operation. But it does by no means follow, that 
because he has yielded obedience to these, he must reap 
the reward of those laws he has neglected ; any more than 
it follows that, because the drunkard is a drunkard, or the 
thief a thief, he must be punished for atrocities which he 
never committed. 

Now, if all laws are founded in nature, if it is not the 
mere committing of them to parchment, which constitutes 
the Creator’s laws, but actual arrangements in nature itself, 
then it is very apparent that there is as really an obligation 
imposed upon man, to put himself in conformity with the 
natural, as with the moral laws. Command is only an ex- 
pression of nature. And transgression will bring the 
penalties, whether or not the command is uttered or 
written. But it is written, and loudly uttered, on all 
the face, and from all the operations, of nature. And in 
this light, we apprehend, it will be no difficult matter to 
show that it is transgression, after all, which accounts for 
this good man’s affliction. Has he not, even perhaps in 
his very zeal for religious duties, transgressed the laws 
which regulate the outward world? His obedience has 
chiefly been of a spiritual nature; and his rewards, too, 
have been of that nature. But the laws of God are inde- 
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pendent of each other. Has he not, then, in the very 
midst, perhaps, of his moral and religious duties, trans- 
gressed the laws of his physical constitution? exposed his 
body to all the consequences of inattention, the vicissi- 
tudes of cold and wet, and hot and dry, and to impure 
living; and gone headlong, perhaps, neglecting all his 
temporal concerns, in the extreme of a religious frenzy, 
and thus brought down upon himself the corresponding 
penalties? Again: he has been temperate in eating and 
drinking. But has he guarded himself against the blasts 
of infection that fill the night air, and that float in the 
breezes around his very dwelling? And again, he is honest 
and benevolent. And for this he has reaped an appropri- 
ate reward. But honesty and benevolence will not fulfil 
the duty of industry, frugality, watchfulness ; nor answer 
in the room of those peculiar intellectual acquirements 
which control the riches of this world. The law of our 
being requires, that for success in life, we should inform 
ourselves of the ways and means to “ get along,” as the 
saying is, and acquire a comfortable subsistence. God 
has put this upon us. The manna does not fall from 
heaven for us merely to go out .and gather. And he has 
admirably fitted us with faculties to insure success in any 
honest undertaking, if we improve the talent that is given 
us. A man may be ever so honest, and benevolent, and 
religious ; but I need not tell him that this will not buy 
his goods, nor watch the fluctuations in the, market; nor 
manage shrewdly with his farm, nor judge of the qualities 
of manures, and the value of cattle. The deepest and the 
purest piety will not always provide the best cargo for a 
foreign port; nor ever so enthusiastic a zeal, in the church, 
or at the altar, furnish bread for his children, and the 
other necessaries to make home comfortable. Long 
prayers will not secure him from the snares of the 
swindler, nor will his finances be improved by any thing 
else than a conformity to those laws which regulate tem- 
poral affairs. 

Nothing, certainly, can be more reasonable than the 
principle which we have thus applied. For, suppose we 
should reverse the matter. What if the expectation 
should be cherished by some most dutiful worldling, that 
obedience to the laws of his Creator’s secular institutions, 
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temperance in diet, bathing, regular and sufficient exercise, 
breathing pure air, and strict attention to all the laws of 
husbandry, commerce, and trade, — what if the expecta- 
tion should be entertained, upon all this, of great peace of 
mind, calmness of conscience, heavenly feelings, recon- 
ciliation to God, contentment in life, and consolation and 
hope in affliction ? And what if such a person should 
complain, in the midst of all his punctiliousness and duty, 
for the want of these blessings? If he should do so, it 
would only be an illustration of that threadbare mystery, 
that Christian people should so often sink in affliction, 
and fail of the world’s prosperity. The laws of God are 
independent one of another. 

If we look more particularly to the immoral and irreli- 
gious man, who is so frequently prospered in this outward 
manner, we shall find that his departures from the laws of 
God are, every one, punished, with the certainty of eternal 
vigilance. At least, so far as human penetration can 
discern, it is so. We do not find him prospered, in a way 
that is philosophically connected with his vices. If he has 
been unjust and fraudulent in his dealings, the conscience 
that is left him, and the violence that is ‘done to the con- 
stituted order of his nature, — such elevation of the baser, 
such casting down of the supreme, (to say nothing of the 
outward difficulties with which the unjust man is so liable 
to be harrassed;) these form the recompense for his 
deviations from the right. If he has been selfish and un- 
charitable, we may rest assured that he is amply awarded 
by the current of his own sordid affections, and by the 
station allotted to him in society. If he has been irreli- 
gious, profane, and impious, he has not, for he could not 
have enjoyed that spiritual peace which the true Christian 
can alone secure. His soul has been dark and cheerless 
in his adversity, (for none are exempt from adversity,) 
and not a ray of that light from heaven, which God has 
prepared for his servants here, has ever shone into his 
benighted understanding. His stern and desolate spirit is 
at once excluded from all the joys and all the tranquillity 
of faith and hope. This must be, and has been, the pun- 
ishment of the irreligious man, and it follows with a cer- 
tainty that cannot be evaded, from the operations of an 
eternal law. And it is only the laws which he has 
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obeyed, and not, by any means, some mysterious in- 
equality in the divine government, which accounts for his 
prosperity. With a general observance, perhaps, of all 
the physical and organic laws of his constitution, he may 
have cultivated just enough of his intellect, and his hoard- 
ing propensities, to enable him to amass wealth, and hold 
on to property when it is accumulated. And almost any 
animal may do this. He may know nothing of science, 
only of the science of accumulating ; and he knows 
nothing of its satisfactions. His mind may be a perfect 
des olation, so far as a knowledge of nature, or of the 
history of this world, is concerned ; and yet he may have 
learned enough for the destiny he has proposed to himself, 
as thousand others like him have done. And it is of the 
utmost service to him. But it will not help him on in the 
heavenly road. Indeed, it is not to this that he aspires. 
For all his desires, and all his hopes and fears, are 
centred around this one point; he consecrates the highest 
powers of his mind to the single object of amassing a 
fortune in this world. It would not be very strange, then, 
should he attain it. But if he have not the natural powers 
to improve in this way, to what shall we attribute the 
want? To departure from nature’s laws, undoubtedly, — 

if not in him, in his progenitors ; and not to any my steries 
or inequalities i in the method of divine operation. 

Now, suppose him to be a good calculator, an expert 
and enterprising tradesman, made so by observation, and 
studious attention to the laws which regulate the interests 
of the business community ; he will then make his esti- 
mates, (for the truth is, he can make them in no other 
way,) by calculating on obedience to these laws of the 
Creator ; which are just as sure in their operation to secure 
their own reward, as any law of nature. There is one 
thing which we may assure ourselves he will not do. He 
will not deny the faith, and make himself worse than an 
infidel, by not providing for himself and his household. 
No! kere he will yield a most unfaltering and devoted 
obedience. And he gets his sure reward. No matter 
about his irreligion, so far as his finances are concerned. 
He is punished for that in another and a different way. 
J do not say the punishment is not heavy. We have seen 
what itis. But it is not, surely, a like punishment to that 
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which follows from the transgression of a different law. 
There may be, and there is, frequently, a connection of 
consequences, by which the transgression of one law does, 
in a measure, lessen the rewards of obedience to another. 
Thus, an irreligious and blasphemous man may have his 
credit destroy ed, and his reputation tarnished, which 
would induce others to withhold their patronage; and 
thus he may be punished for his irreligion, even by a loss 
of property. But what we insist upon is, that this is not 
the direct and most natural consequence of his impiety; 
and that, by a direct operation of the laws of nature in 
society, he may, by good calculation, reap the rewards of 
industry and prudence, even though his name, for irreli- 
gion, be a defilement in all the land. Such cases have 
been. And we now see how to account for them. The 
laws of God are independent one of another. The man 
yields a true and hearty obedience to one set of them. 
And so far as he does so, he will be rewarded, and no 
other consequence can follow. Let us marvel not that 
an irreligious man prospers in his temporal concerns. And 
let us not say that this prosperity is no blessing, and the 
privation of it, in the other, no evil. “ Are not God’s 
ways equal?” The saint is rewarded for his piety, and 
punished for his inattention to his temporal concerns; the 
irreligious sinner is punished for his impiety, and reward- 
ed for his diligence in his worldly matters. 

And here comes in an incidental, though forcible illus- 
tration of that text which says, that “the children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the children of 
light.” They are frequently so. ‘The truth is, these are 
virtues which are exhibited in these immoral, irreligious 
men. They pay good attention to their business ; they 
obey the laws of nature which regulate property and in- 
crease ; they neglect not their body’ s welfare, in attending 
to the salvation ‘of the soul. And would you have them 
punished for their virtues? Again, those are transgres- 
sions which the saint indulges in, when he tramples on 
the laws of his bodily constitution, by excesses and expo- 
sure, neglects a faithful management of his finances to 
make home comfortable, and studies not to inform himself 
in all his temporal interests. I say, they are transgres- 
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sions. And would you have him rewarded for his trans- 
gressions? Depend upon it, God will not do it. 

There is still one reflection, with regard to this subject, 
which it were profitable to indulge in. I allude to the 
murmuring and envious spirit that is sometimes indulged 
against men of large possessions, and the desire, after all, 
whic h frequently springs up in the heart of the poorer 
Christian to get away from his condition, and to exchange 
allotments with the man of wealth, at the risk of that 
enjoyment which might be involved in the exchange. 
But we should consider, that to reverse this entire arrange- 
ment, and exchange conditions with the man, we must 
run the same course that he has run. There are excep- 
tions, indeed, which may be accounted for by certain well- 
known causes. But I speak, now, of the general rule. 
It is certainly a fine thing to have wealth, and a glorious 
thing, this homage that is “paid to it! I deny not the real 
advembeges of wealth. But when we consider the suc- 
cessive steps, and general course, that have led to it, it 
may lessen the complainings and the murmurs which are 
sO ‘freque ntly indulged in. Perhaps we might, did we 
pay the pric e that many do, prove as successful j 1n amass- 
ing property as those who are now the objects of envy 
and of wonder, when contrasted with the tried and buffet- 
ted, yet virtuous and religious man. Let us act the part of 
a calcul: ating philosophy in this matter,—regard not the 
laws of our “spiritual nature, throw religion to the winds, 
despise the enjoyments of the intellect, and maintain just 
morality enough to prevent a defeat of our sordid object, 
save every cent, and suck the last drop from the vein of a 
generous community, live stintedly and miserly, and luxu- 
riate upon the very straw of existence, be dead to all chari- 
ties, and live only for ourselves ; and, though I am no 
prophet, nor the son of a prophet, I will prophesy with the 
utmost confidence, that worldly prosperity will attend us, 
as surely as wisitiedl desolation, mental insignificance and 
darkness, unreconciliation, discontent and misery, will 
also follow. 

There are a few objections, or remaining difficulties, 
with reference to our general subject, which we shall 
notice, and then leave it to the reader. It may be said, in 
the first place, with reference to obedience to certain of the 
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natural or physical laws, that many are ignorant of these 
laws ; and it certainly does not look like justice or equity 
in the divine Being, to visit, with punishment, those trans- 
gressions of his laws, which were committed in ignorance 
of their existence. This is a short-sighted objection. It 
is for the very purpose of informing us of the existence of 
those laws,—of that order in nature, which he has estab- 
lished, that the penalties of non-conformity in such cases 
are visited upon us. It is the divine intention that we 
should obey the laws of our physical nature, that we may 
thereby reap the advantages. And the consequences of 
disobedience, in case of ignorance, are designed to stimu- 
late us to seek out these natural institutions of our Maker, 
that we may put ourselves in conformity with them. The 
moral law is revealed. But God has left us to the exer- 
cise of our own intellects to discover the laws of his physi- 
cal universe. And if all men are left so, there certainly is 
no inequality in the divine providence. But it is objected 
again, that many who are generally obedient to the 
physical laws, suffer grievously with constitutional afflic- 
tions. We answer, ‘then, their progenitors have trans- 
gressed before them. For, in this sense, it is strikingly 
true, that “the iniquities of the fathers are visited upon the 
children, unto the third and fourth generation.” Virtue 
and obedience, also, are prolonged in their consequences 
through a like descent. Are not, therefore, the ways of 
the Lord equal? Again, it is objected, that there are 
many physical calamities that come upon the world, which 
we have no power of controlling by conformity with any 
law of nature; such as disasters in the outward world, 
plagues, earthquakes, &c. We answer, it is true even of 
pestilence, that the filthy and immoral fall first before it; 
and so- far as other calamities, which do not involve a 
connection with laws of the human constitution, are con- 
cerned, we can only say, that the virtuous and the vicious 
are alike subject to them. 

To conclude, be it remembered that we do not under- 
take to solve all the mysteries and seeming inequalities in 
the divine administration. There are, no doubt, what 
may appear inequalities, spite of all our discrimination. 
We have only undertaken, upon one great principle, — 
the independent operation of the divine laws,— to account 
for much that is to most men mysterious, and that seems 
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to them to point to a future world of reckoning. We do 
not know but there may be differences, even in eternity, 
for what is accomplished or neglected here ; but of this we 
are aware, that the principle of the independence of the 
divine laws of each other, sweeps away almost the entire 
argument for such inequalities. And in the light of such 
demonstrations, it may well be questioned, whether the 
whole plan and economy of God in the world, so seem- 
ingly intricate to us, are not in strict accordance with the 
most perfect rectitude and equality. Even such a conclu- 
sion would leave the question relating to a future distinc- 
tion, untouched; for the same system of equity, and, of 
course, difference according to desert, may operate forever ; 
not, if I may so express myself, for what we have done 
here, but for what we have made ourselves. This, how- 
ever, would not necessarily involve the idea of any sin or 
misery beyond the present state, but only differences in 
moral and_ intellectual glory. i say, I see nothing in 
philosophy to oppose this view, nor, I confess, any thing 
in Scripture that positively confirms it. 

But | must bring this article to a close. And from the 
whole, we feel authorized to say, that God’s ways are 
equal, even in this world. When the teachers of religion 
shall learn to discriminate in the natural institutions of 
Jehovah, — when they shall not denounce science as the 
handmaid of infidelity, but learn to incorporate it in their 
systems of religion, and even introduce it into the pulpit, 
when a whole Christian people shall, by such instruction, 
be led to open their eyes upon God's s “elder Scripture,” 
and read his will and his law from that comprehensive 
volume; then, instead of that confusion which is now 
contemplated on the face of human affairs, where the good 
sometimes triumph, and sometimes the wicked; and the 
imagination is bewildered at the spectacle presented, while 
the moral affections droop in not recognising God,— then, 
I say, by being taught the different spheres of the opera- 
tions of the divine laws , and their separate tendency to the 
good or evil which is incurred thereby, they will lift up 
their eyes upon the magnificent spectacle of a world full 
of the wisdom and goodness of God, pervaded, in every 
department, with an efficient and unvarying government, 
and all tending, regularly and systematically, to favor 
virtue, and to punish vice. W. M. F. 
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Art. VI. 
Sin, and its Desert. 


Sr. Joun says, that “sin is the transgression of the law.” 
With this positive definition, agrees the negative remark 
of St. Paul, that “sin is not imputed w hen there is no 
law.” ‘Though a hurtful act, or injurious intention, may 
be conceived of as oc curring where there is no law against 
it, as in the case of brutes, or of ignorant men ; yet, such 
act, or intention, does not take the peculiar character of sin, 
until some law i is brought to bear, with which it conflicts. 
Opposition to law, to co-existent Jaw, is what makes it to 
be sin, in distinction from simple harm. 

If we proceed, however, to analyze the matter, with still 
more precision, we shall see that the foregoing definition 
does not hold good of every law indiscriminately. It 
must be restricted exclusively to moral law, of some 
description, whether natural or revealed. In other words, 
sin is the transgression of moral obligation only; of such 
law only as binds the moral nature of the agent. Where 
there is no moral nature, there can be no sin; and, again, 
where the laws peculiar to the moral nature are not 
transgressed, there can be no sin, how many soever laws 
of other kinds may have been broken. For the very idea 
of sin is that of a moral wrong, a breach of duty. This is 
what always distinguishes it, in our consciousness, from 
every other evil. ‘To strip the idea of this moral peculiar- 
ity, would be to take away the element called sin, and to 
change the whole matter into something of a very different 
character. ‘This proposition we will endeavor to illustrate. 

It has sometimes been proposed to distinguish all the 
laws to which our being is subject, into three classes: 1. 
Physical laws, or those which belong to matter universally, 
whether animate or inanimate; 2. “Organic laws, or those 
which regulate the functions of animal life, and Ww hich are 
common “to men and other animals; and 3. Mental laws, 
or those which belong to mind; and which, again, might 
be subdivided into intellectual and moral. Now, without 
inquiring into the completeness, or even accuracy, of this 
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classification, we may, at least, use it for the purpose of 
illustrating our subject. We say, then, that the violation 
neither of the physical law of our being, nor of the organic, 
nor of the intellectual, so called, is sin; or, more strictly 
speaking, the infringement of the condition of our well- 
being, in any or all of these respects, is not sin. If we 
break our bones, or wound our flesh, this breach of what 
has been called the physical law, will indeed be followed 
by pain and inconvenience ; but, notwithstanding the con- 
sequent suffering, the breaking of a bone, or the inflicting 
of a wound, does not involve the peculiar idea of what the 
common sense of mankind distinguishes as sin. The 
same may be said of any violation of our organic laws, so 
called. If we bring on a derangement of our organs, we 
shall suffer ill effects; but, then, the taking of a cold, or a 
fever, or the having of any other disease, is a very different 
thing from what our conscience recognises as sin. We 
grant, of course, that if, in any of these cases, the act be 
accompanied, or occasioned, by some moral delinquency 
on our part, the moral delinquency i is, indeed, sin; as it 
would likewise be, if it were attended by no violation of 
the physical or organic laws. The whole depends on the 
moral relations of the act; and every thing else, connected 
or disconnected, is foreign to the point. Again: we may 
incur many and great evils, by injuring our intellectual 
powers, such as our understanding, &c., or by mistaking 
in their use; but neither are mere accidents and simple 
errors, of this kind, what people mean by sin. ‘There is, 
also, the law of vegetable, as well as of animal, organiza- 
tion; but what sense would there be in saying that a plant 
sins, whenever its vegetative laws are interrupted? or that 
a brute sins, whenever it harms itself by indulgence? 
although, in enchs case, a law, as it has been called, is 
broken, and evils ensue. 

Suppose, however, that we should still choose to call 
the violation of all the laws of our being, indiscriminately, 
by the name, sin ; this would only generalize the term, not 
the thing. It would only give the word a new significa- 
tion, without altering, in the least, the matter of fact which 
it represents, and without altering our sense of its’ charac- 
ter. Changing names, does not change things. It would 
not remove from our consciousness the idea of a funda- 
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mental distinction between moral wrong, and other evils 
which involve no moral element. We should still feel, as 
much as ever, that there is such a thing as wickedness ; 
and that this is different, in its nature, from other irregu- 
larities; and, therefore, that it is not to be confounded with 
them. So men will always feel and act, howsoever they may 
argue. If all should agree to say, that, when a man breaks 
a bone, he sins, because he infringes a law of his being, 
and brings pain upon himself; that a plant also sins, when 
it is injured; and that a rock sins, when it is rent asunder; 
this whimsical change of language would only compel us 
to invent, or appropriate, another word, to express the idea 
of what we now distinctively call sin. For, that idea 
would still remain in us, as distinct as ever; and we 

should soon find it necessary to have a term to signify it. 
As long as men have a moral nature, they must recognise 
moral properties. 

If we have succeeded in pointing out the distinction 
between sin, and what is called the violation of other laws, 
Wwe are now prepared to mark a corresponding peculiarity 
in the consequences of sin. Here, too, we shall find a 
new element involved, which belongs to no other kind of 
effects; as, indeed, we should naturally expect to find, if 
sin itself be of so distinct a character as we have represent- 
ed. Now, violations of the other laws mentioned, may be 
followed by the sense of pain; but transgression of the law 
that binds our moral nature, is followed by the sense of 
pain deserved, or, in other words, by the sense of ill-desert, 
by self- condemnation. This consciousness of demerit is 
what distinguishes it from every other species of suffering. 
In the case of a fracture, or of a wound, or of a fever, we 
neither say that the injury, or the disorder, merits the con- 
sequent suffering, nor can we so much as conceive the 
idea of merit, in that connection. We say, it occasions 
the pain; and there we stop. But in the case of suffering 
for sin, we add another idea: we say it is deserved; our 
conscience disapproves, condemns. In this connection, 
we are as incapable of suppressing the idea of demerit, as 
we were of conceiving it, in the other. Now, this addi- 
tional idea places the matter on a different principle from 
that of the former; just as different as moral obligation is 
from physical substance. In our consciousness, indeed, 
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we never confound the two, whatever we do in argumenta- 
tion. We cannot rid ourselves of the consciousness, not 
merely that sin causes pain, but that sin deserves, merits, 
its pain ; that there is justice in the suffering, so long as the 
due proportion is maintained between the moral wrong 
and the infliction. So inseparably i is the sense of blame, 
of condemnation, inherent in our very natures, with the 
idea of sin. 


Let us, now, proceed to inquire, Is this sense of blame 
and demerit, true to reality, true to the nature of things? 
or, is it an illusion? In other words, do we really deserve 
pain for sin, just as we feel that we deserve it? or, are our 
feelings, in this case, deceptive, recognising a desert which 
does not exist, save in our imaginations? Perhaps it will 
be said, in answer, — Yes, this feeling is true to the reality ; 
that is to say, we are so constituted that we do actually 
and really have a sense of blame and demerit for sin. 
There is a real law, fixed in our nature, which produces 
this consciousness; for, if this were not the case, we 
should, of course, have no such consciousness. Our 
feelings, in this respect, are therefore true to a law within 
us. But, here, we must ask, What is meant by this 
answer? Does it mean that this law of desert exists only 
in our feelings, and in nothing back of them? that the 
desert is merely subjective with us, and has no objective 
reality? in plain language, that we do not deserve, but 
only feel that we do? that we are not blameworthy, but 
only feel that we are? If this be the fact, it is but iautol- 
ogy to say, that our feelings, in the case, are false ; and that 
the law within us, which causes them, is false; and that 
what we recognise as blame and merit, duty, right and 
wrong, and indeed every distinctive moeel idea, are but 
illusions of our senses. ‘To avoid this conclusion, it may, 
perhaps, be replied,— Sin does indeed deserve punish- 
ment; but then we must take care to understand the phrase 
aright, as meaning nothing more than this, namely, that 
sin causes suffering of a peculiar kind, different from all 
other suffering, by virtue of certain laws in our being. 
Here, however, we must again ask, Is it intended, by this 
reply, to rid the case of the element of desert, or blame- 
worthiness, and to reduce the whole to a mere sensation, 
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such as we have in illusory dreams of chimeras which do 
not really exist? Our impressions, in dreams, always 
arise by virtue of certain laws within us, but often without 
any external reality corresponding with them. The point, 
to which we want an answer, is, Desert, not the feeling of 
it, but desert itself, independently of the feeling, — is there 
any such thing, in reality? Let us take care, that we be 
not diverted from this one question. 

We will observe, here, that the law of blame, of desert, 
is not, as the foregoing answers would seem to imply, 
merely a matter of feeling, with us. It certainly lies 
further back than our feelings. ‘To say nothing of its 
existence above us, and in the absolute nature of things, 
we find that, even in our consciousness, it lies further 
back ; for it is an object of our ideas, as well as a subject 
of our feelings. It is an independent principle, real or 
imaginary, that is recognised by our idea of moral right 
and wrong; and the feeling itself is dependent, for its 
sanction, on this idea which lies behind. If we had no 
fixed idea of blame or demerit in sin, we should not, of 
course, feel blameworthy, or ill-deserving; for, self-con- 
demnation is not merely a sensation; it is, in the first 
place, a sentence which we pass upon ourselves, according 
to a supposed law above us. And we may add, that if 
we had no permanent idea of a law above us, to which 
we are amenable, we should feel no such law within us; 
because, if we analy ze our feeling, in this case, we find it 
grounded on the idea that the law of obligation is above 
us, as well as within us, and authoritative, imperative, as 
well as causative. It always presents itself to our con- 
sciousness, as a requisition coming from without us; as 
the requisition of absolute and universal Right, which we 
are bound to obey, and which justly condemns us, if we 
disobey. We can no more rid ourselves of this absolute 
idea, than we can suppress the corresponding feeling; and 
the more we cultivate the idea, the quicker does the feel- 
ing become. ‘That sin is blameworthy, that it is to be 
disapproved of, that it positively deserves punishment, is 
the irreversible decision of our moral nature. We have 
no more necessary idea, that there is such a thing as 
causation, in natural philosophy, than we have, that, in 
moral principles, there is such a thing as desert. It is one 
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of the ultimate facts of our moral consciousness; and to 
reason against it, is to reason against the very grounds of 
our moral knowledge. It is true, we may argue, like 
Hume, against the reality, say, of causation ; but that will 
not destroy our idea of it. So, too, we may argue against 
the reality of desert; but neither will that destroy our idea 
of this. 

We ask, then, Is this idea true? Let it be observed 
that, now, we speak not of the feeling, but of the primary 
idea itself, — is that true? Before we answer the ques- 
tion, it may be well to consider how much is involved in 
it. One thing is evident, namely: If our idea of desert is 
an illusion, so, too, are all our primary ideas of moral 
principles; for they all manifestly belong together, or, 
perhaps, are but so many bearings of one and the same 
general idea. ‘The same idea that recognises the exist- 
ence of moral principle at all, recognises it as authorita- 
tively binding in such a way that it cannot be transgressed 
without blameworthiness; we mean, absolute blame- 
worthiness, not merely the sense of blameworthiness. 
The idea of demerit, in the case of sin, is the same as that 
of merit, in the case of virtue. And this, again, is the 
same as the idea that there is such a thing as authoritative 
obligation; that we ought, (not merely that it is our 
interest,) to obey it; that there is such a thing as duty, in 
the sense of something imperative; such a thing as a law 
superior to us, as well as within us, to which we are justly 
responsible. All these belong together, in our conscious- 
ness; and whatever invalidates one, invalidates all. To 
express the whole, at once: it is but the idea that there 
really are such principles as moral Right and Wrong, 
existing in the absolute nature of things, and independent- 
ly of our perception of them, just as there are such prin- 
ciples as truth and falsehood. 

So that our question becomes resolved, at last, into the 
following simple form: Is there any such principle, in 
reality, as moral Right, or Wrong? virtue, or vice? is 
there any moral obligation, or duty, such as is authorita- 
tive? is it true that we ought to obey, as well as that it is 
beneficial to do so? are we really guilty, or blameworthy, 
when we disobey? and praiseworthy, deserving, when 
we comply? Or, is the whole an illusion? For our- 
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selves, we confess that we can conceive of no middle 
ground, between these two alternatives. We may, indeed, 
change the meaning of the terms, or define it away; but 
let us remember that this will not change the principles 
themselves. ‘The only question is, Are there such princi- 
ples ?— not, Is there another set of principles, to which we 
can apply the same terms, after having made such a 
modification of their meaning, as leaves out the very 
peculiarity they were invented to signify. Now, we know 
that the terms duty, sin, righteousnes s, &c., are set apart, 
by common usage, to express the ideas of absolute obliga- 
tion, together with corresponding merit, and demerit. 
They are meant to denote principles and facts of this kind, 
in distinction from every thing else, — in contradistinction 
from all benefits and from all evils that do not involve the 
merit or the demerit of the subjects. Let us, then, reason 
away the distinctive meaning of those terms, and we have 
no longer any use for the terms themselves, except as 
words of deference to vulgar prejudice. And, even here, 
we ought to be careful that we do not use them in a way 
to mislead, and to sanction that prejudice as a sacred 
verity. 

We may say, for instance, that there are certain actions 
and dispositions of ours, which are advantageous to us; 
and others, that are hurtful. Of course, nobody will dis- 
pute this. And if all which we really mean by it, is, that 
they are simply advantageous, or hurtful; if this is the 
precise fact, and the only fact, which we mean to assert, 
or even to imply, then, it is plain that we do not intend to 
meddle with the question of their morality, any more than 
we do when we say, that rain is advantageous to plants, 
and frost hurtful. In that case, we neither touch, nor in- 
tend to touch, the point of our present inquiry. But if we 
use that form of expression with a design to get around 
the question of moral obligation and its attendant facts, or 
to imply that we have, in this way, solved the matter; 
then, it is just as clear that we only substitute one thing 
for another, and that our alleged solution is but a 
dexterous shift. We may say, again, that certain of our 
acts and feelings occasion pain; and that others are 
pleasant. All, very true. But this is, likewise, foreign to 
the point ; for we have already seen that the idea of pain, 
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or pleasure, is not that of moral principle, as in the case of 
a broken bone, &c. 

It has been proposed, by some, to resolve what we call 
moral principle, into a merely conditional quality, namely: 
profitableness, or utility. No doubt, righteousness is use- 
ful. No doubt, also, that gold is heavy. But shall we, 
therefore, conclude that gold is nothing but heaviness, or 
righteousness nothing but utility ? neither of them having 
any reality for these qualities to belong to? That righte- 
ousness, or virtue, is useful, does indeed express one im- 
portant, though circumstantial, fact; but it does not 
express all the facts, nor, indeed, the central one, which 
we necessarily recognise in the case. The fault of the 
hypothesis, is, that it mistakes a part, an incidental part, 
for the whole. For instance: truth, it is said, is necessary 
to the good of society, conditioned as society is; and only 
on account of this utility, ought it to be spoken. Again: 
what we call righteousness and virtue, it is said, is only 
that state of mind, and course of conduct, which the exist- 
ing constitution of things renders necessary to our happi- 
ness, and that of others; and because of this utility alone, 
is it our duty to be righteous and virtuous. Benevolence is 
a disposition pleasing to the actor himself, and beneficent 
to his fellow-creatures; and for this reason, only, ought we 
to exercise it. We are under obligation to worship God, 
only because the service is so useful to us, &c. But, in 
all these cases, we ask, What do we mean by saying, “ It 
is our duty” — “ we ought” — » __ we are under obligation,” 
&c., as well as that it is useful? If, by those moral 
phrases, we mean simply, “Jt is useful,’ the amount of 
the whole is a sheer tautology, namely: that the practice 
of truth, righteousness, virtue, benevolence, piety, &c., is 
useful; and that, therefore, it is useful. And this will be 
found to be the complete expression of the hypothesis, 
when consistent with itself. So far from resolving moral 
principle into mere utility, as it proposes to do, it either 
recognises, inconsistently with itself, the separate reality of 
the two; or else it denies the existence of the former 
altogether, and leaves us nothing but the bald truism, that 
things useful are useful, and vice versa. If we reflect, we 
shall perceive, at once, that the idea of bare utility cannot 
include the idea of moral principle. For instance: sun- 
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shine is useful. But who can ascribe any moral principle 
to the sun, because it shines? and yet, the whole idea of 
mere utility i is exhausted in that fact. Ploughs, also, are 
useful ; so are spades; so are brooms. Any one of these 
propositions expresses all there is in the idea of mere 
utility. To conceive of any moral principle, in these 
cases, we must bring in another agent, and another ele- 
ment, and especially another and higher law. 

We have seen that the hypothesis, just mentioned, does 
indeed sometimes profess to recognise, though inconsist- 
ently with itself, the existence of moral principle, a real 
obligation, back of the utility which results. We must 
now remark, however, that, even in this case, it recognises 
such principle only in a very crippled and incomplete 
form. It makes our obligation (we mean in the character 
of obligation, as morally binding) to hold only between 
man and man; or, confining it within still narrower com- 
pass, only between our own welfare and ourselves. Thus, 
We ought to do right, it is said, only because it is useful 
to our fellow-men. And, then, if we inquire for the 
grounds of our obligation in the affairs of others, and ask, 
What makes it our duty, our sacred duty, to heed their 
concerns? the answer probably will be, that our own hap- 
piness is involved in their welfare, or, at least, in our 
favorable disposition towards them. So that the duty, the 
binding force, after all, lies only between ourselves and 
our own interest, in any case. And if we should ask, 
once more, What is meant in saying, It is our duty, our 
moral obligation, to promote our own “interest? the answer, 
on the present ground, must be, that there is no other duty 
than advantage ; and that, in the ultimate analysis, the one 
is synonymous with the other. Accordingly, the expres- 
sion, It is our duty to promote our own interest, (which, 
here, expresses all the duty there is in the universe,) means, 
in strictly proper language, that it is for our interest to pro- 
mote our interest. A proposition undeniable, to be sure! 
but one that our moral consciousness has no concern with. 
The truth is, the hypothesis cannot legitimately admit any 
such reality as answers to the words, ought, duty,— though, 
of course, it may admit the words with a new meaning. 
When it sets out with the position, that we ought to do 
right, only because it is useful to our fellow-men, it pre- 
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supposes that there are no obligations, on our part, arising 
out of our immediate relations to God, and that we owe 
no duty directly to him. The sanction of an authority 
superior to ourselves is taken away; and when this is 
removed, the whole falls to the ground, as we have just 
seen. 

Should it still be disputed, whether there is any such 
thing, in reality, as answers to our idea of moral principle, 
or of right, duty, desert, &c., we would ask, How is it, 
then, with the divine character? We are accustomed to 
say, that moral perfection, holiness, righteousness, truth, 
justice, &c., are essential attributes of God; and that, for 
the excellency of these, he is worthy, deserving, of all 
praise and adoration. But, are there any such attributes 
in him? or, are they, and their alleged excellence, mere 
ideas of ours, without any objective truth? Js God wor- 
thy of praise and homage? or, is this but another illusion 
of ours? If we maintain their real existence in him, we 
establish the absolute reality of these principles, independ- 
ently of our perception of them; and thus all our moral 
ideas are, at once, verified. For, in that case, there are, in 
the absolute nature of things, even in God himself, eternal 
and immutable principles of morality, such as moral Right, 
and corresponding merit, &c.; and these are the very prin- 
ciples which our moral ideas always recognise as existing 
above us. But, if we adopt the contrary conclusion, we 
divest God himself of all moral character, at the same 
time that we deny it to his intelligent creation. We leave 
nothing, in the universe, to supply its place, except an 
idea of ours, which we cannot, indeed, get rid of, but 
which is, nev ertheless, only an illusion. 


We have now followed our subject out, till it appears to 
us we are inevitably shut in, on every hand, by the alter- 
native which has repeatedly presented itself. Before we 
close, we wish to guard against a surmise, that may be 
occasioned by the length and intricacy of this argument. 
It may be thought, perhaps, that we were obliged to pur- 
sue the question through a all these metaphysical abstrusi- 
ties, in order to make out the alternative at which we have 
arrived. Should this, however, be the impression with 
any of our readers, we beg them to consider, for a mo- 
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ment. They will see that the alternative is the identical 
one which always stands in our consciousness, though 
perhaps in a less definite form, even before we take a 
single step in analyzing the case. We always feel, at the 
very outset, that there is a sovereign authority in duty, an 
absolute demerit in sin, and merit in virtue; and that a 
denial of these is, of course, a denial of the essential pecu- 
liarities of moral principle. All we have now attempted 
is, to show that no subsequent analysis can evade this 
conclusion, which meets us at the very threshold of our 
subject, and which, indeed, every body spontaneously 
urges, before the natural impressions are superseded by a 
theory. It is a primary idea recognised by the unsophisti- 
cated consciousness. In conducting our illustrations, we 
may have taken too circuitous a way; but, if so, the 
abstruseness is in the method pursued, not in the fact itself. 

That there are difficulties in reconciling the fact of the 
proper responsibility and desert of man, with the universal 
superintendence of the divine power, none can be more 
sensible than the writer. And it appears to him, that, in 
attempting to solve all these difficulties, there is danger of 
running, unconsciously, into methods of illustration, which 
either trench on the government of God, upon one hand, 
or else encroach on the objective truth of our moral ideas, 
upon the other. We confess, indeed, that it seems desir- 
able to trace out the harmony between these; but whether 
this can be effected or not, it will be acknowledged a mat- 
ter of much greater importance to maintain ‘the moral 
principles, in all their integrity, than to fathom that pro- 
found question in transcendental metaphysics, How, and 
at what point, does the divine agency coalesce with the 
human? Perhaps this point lies, where so many others 
certainly do, in depths below the reach of our sounding- 
lines. "That there is such a coalescence, somehow and 
somewhere, we cannot, for a moment, doubt. For our- 
selves, we cannot question the fact of our responsibility, 
on the one hand, nor of our dependence, on the other. It 
is true, that many seem to take it for granted that our 
consciousness, at least, recognises an absolutely inde- 
pendent action in our minds. ‘To us, however, the con- 
trary is the fact. There is nothing that we are more 
distinctly conscious of, in our own case, than that our 
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intellectual and moral powers operate by certain psycho- 
logical laws, combined with influences that come from 
without us. And it is curious to observe, that all men, 
even those who argue against this position, are perpetually 
recognising it, in one form or another, by their language, 
their calculations, their methods, and their conduct. At 
the same time, we must confess, that the relations between 
the two facts of our dependence and our accountability, 
transcend the bounds of our feeble vision. a. a 


Art. VII. 


State of Opinion in the Churches of the Apostolic Age. 


Wuen we think of the hostile sects and conflicting 
opinions that distract our modern Christendom, it is natu- 
ral that we should turn, with fond admiration, to the first 
centuries of the church, and solace ourselves with contem- 
plating a very different state of things, in those times. 
The scene lies at such a distance, in the dim and hazy 
past, that all is shaded off into harmonious coloring, and, 
except a few prominent facts which stand up as land- 
marks, the entire prospect is left to be wrought out by our 
imaginations. ‘The time of the apostles and of their im- 
mediate successors, is, to us, the golden age of the church. 
No error had, as yet, entered,—so we deem; no disagree- 
ment of opinion was known. The truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, was understood and held, alike, 
by all the Christians. For, did they not receive Christi- 
anity immediately from the inspired teachers, and, there- 
fore, without adulteration? and did they not carry it 
out, both in their theory and in their life, under the 
direction of the same infallible guides? Questions, in- 
deed, might now and then arise among them concerning 
doctrine, or discipline, or practice ; but, in these cases, they 
had only to consult the apostles or their disciples, and then 
all difficulties must have disappeared at once. Glorious 
privilege of the earliest Christians, which has been vouch- 
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safed to those of no subsequent period! Theirs was the 
gospel, in its absolute purity and completeness, with none 
of the heterogeneous mixtures which afterwards corrupted 
it, and with none of the narrow restrictions which have 
shorn it of half its glory. 

These, however, are but romantic notions, pleasant in- 
deed to contemplate, but subject to very large abatements, 
as are all our romancings about the past. The golden 
age of the poets themselves, is not more unnatural, not 
more fictitious, than is this of theologians. In both cases, 
fancy depicts a scene that can have had no existence at 
any period when the nature of the human character, and 
the laws of the human mind, were such as they are now. 
And though it may seem cruel to awaken us from a dream 
of such glowing ‘beauty, we must be content with the 
alternative either of k keeping our eyes closed, or of opening 
them, and having the charm dispelled. For, the very first 
glance of sober inquiry into the state of things, in the 
apostolic age, discovers that there was no exemption, at 
that period, from the infirmity and error common to our 
present imperfect condition. “We find that, even with the 
individual believers themselves, Christianity was, if we 
may so express it, but as a portion of leaven, working in a 
mass of foreign elements ; mingling with them, often mod- 
ifying them, and being in turn modified by ‘them, never 
wholly removing them, nor completely as similating them 
with itself; but forming, in almost every case, a compound, 
in which one class of principles sometimes predominated, 
and sometimes another. ‘To many of the believers, Chris- 
tianity must, indeed, have come pure, from without; but, 
within, there were other sentiments operating beforehand, 
and ready to adulterate the new doctrine, on its very Giret 
entrance into their minds. The Epistles of the New Tes- 
tament indicate, clearly enough, that the faith, common in 
the churches, was quite imperfect, and of this mixed char- 
acter. Had it been otherwise, what occasion would there 
have been for such correctives and labored arguments, as 
we there find addressed to them, on many of the simplest 
points? It is true, the converts appear, universally, to 
have received the leading facts in the gospel history, and 
some of its general truths of the abstract kind ; these latter, 
however, with a greater or less degree of distinctness. 
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But they also appear to have retained, as it was natural 
they should do, a great variety of tenets, which they had 
previously held, some of which were directly antichristian 
in their nature, and all of them tending to limit, or distort, 
their views of Christianity. Let not this assertion be 
deemed too strong. Did not the converts from Judaism, 
almost everywhere, cling to their former Jewish prejudices, 
with a tenacity which not even the authority of the apostles 
themselves, could overcome? There certainly was nothing 
like the boasted purity and completeness of the faith, in 
their case, at least. And this fact, relating, as it does, to so 
large a class of the primitive believers, is very significant 
of the manner in which the truth wrought in the minds of 
people, at that time, as well as in all times. Nor was this 
class alone in its prejudices. We discover, on another 
hand, that the apostles, especially St. Paul, had much 
difficulty with the heathen notions, both of the vulgar and 
of the philosophic kind, which remained among his 
Gentile brethren, or were pressing in upon them from 
every quarter. Witness the doctrines of asceticism, or of 
excessive bodily mortification, the very germ of monkery. 
These are the subject of his repeated warning and admoni- 
tion. Witness the “worshipping of angels,” and the 
“endless genealogies,” with other and clearer traces of 
Gnosticism,' which he reprehended. Some of the Chris- 
tians at Corinth denied our resurrection from the dead; 
and it would seem that certain of those at Thessalonica 


Col. ii. 8-10. 1 Tim. vi. 20, and 1 John iv. 1-38. 2 John 7, com- 
pare | John ii. 18, 19. The “philosophy and vain deceit,” contrasted 
with the “fulness ” (72:/eeuc) in Christ, in whom we are “ complete,” 
(zre77Anoumévor,) evidently refer to Gnostic fancies ; likewise, the “ oppo- 
sitions of science, (y»@orc,) falsely so called.” The “antichrists,” who 
went out from the church, and who denied that Christ came “in the 
flesh,” were plainly of the Gnostic class. Tittmann contended, (Tract. 
de Vestigiis Gnosticorum in Nov. Testament. &c., translated in Essays 
and Dissertations in Biblical Literature, New York, 1829,) that the 
Gnostic opinions are not alluded to, in the New Testament; but the 
prevalent conclusion now is, that he went quite too far, on this extreme, 
as Hammond (Annotations on the New Testament) had done on the 
other. Perhaps the Gnosticism, to which St. Paul refers, had been 
introduced, or most zealously advocated, by some of the converts from 
Judaism. If so, this will account for his having mentioned it in con- 
nection with other things exclusively Jewish; and it also removes the 
ground from one of the most plausible of Tittmann’s arguments. 
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were ignorant on that point. Indeed, no one, familiar 
with the Epistles, needs to be reminded that even “ false 
teachers,” who went so far as to set themselves in avowed 
Opposition to the apostles, had already sprung up in con- 
siderable number, and that they found countenance in 
several of the churches. 

Nor is it at all surprising that such was the state of 
things in the primitive church. It is what we might 
rationally expect, from the general circumstances of the 
case. If Christianity, on its introduction, had found the 
minds of men wholly devoid of religious ideas, like so 
many blank pages, ready to take impressions unmixed, it 
would doubtless have produced, on them, a fair transcript 
of itself. But not so, when the page was everywhere pre- 
occupied, already stamped, and deeply, too, with various 
schemes, that had been forming for centuries. These 
could not be obliterated at a single reform, unless the laws 
of human nature were changed by a perpetual miracle. 
Miracles, it is true, there were, at that time; but, then, 
they were only miraculous changes of external phenomena, 
serving as the attestation of God in behalf of the gospel, 
as extraordinary proofs, from without, that were still 
addressed to the natural powers of the mind. ‘They were 
not wrought within the mind itself, unless we except the 
case of the apostles. They, indeed, were internally illu- 
minated, by a divine inspiration; but not the multitude of 
converts, who formed the great body of the faithful, and 
gave character to the church of that age. With these, we 
must trace the operation and developement of truth, 
according to the usual process of the understanding and 
affections, in cases similar to theirs. Let an individual, 
for example, be converted, we mean from some old, preva- 
lent and venerated faith, to one that is altogether novel ; 
and in what manner are his new views ordinarily 
developed, in his mind? Instead of taking in the system 
at large, with its manifold relations, and its results, he 
commonly seizes, at first, only on that particular fact, or 
that particular idea, which his teacher is accustomed to put 
forward, as the most prominent. This breaks upon him, 
like a single luminous point; its proper dependencies often 
unobserved, and even itself seen through an agitated and 
distorting medium. He is disposed to find it in every thing 
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on which he turns his dazzled eyes,—in every passage of 
Scripture, every circumstance in nature or providence, and 
even in his former tenets themselves. For, his old 
opinions, in the mass, are seldom abandoned, at once ; 
perhaps, never entirely discarded. Their form is changed ; 
he sees them under a new light; they assume new bear- 
ings and connections; belong to another system than 
originally; but, in substance, they still remain, and are 
gradually adjusted and combined with his more recent 
faith, Sometimes the old elements gain the ascendancy 
over the new, transmuting every thing into their own 
nature, or else forming the strangest incongruities; some- 
times they become quite subordinate ; sometimes they are, 
by degrees, defecated from the system, by the superior 
energy of the new principle. But very rarely does their 
influence wear wholly out, during life. Such is the 
method of developement, which the human mind ordinari- 
ly pursues, in these cases. And we must remember, that 
the human mind was the same, at the Christian era, as 
now, and that it operated in a similar manner, when placed 
under circumstances of a like description. What were 
the circumstances, at that period? In Palestine, where 
ihe gospel was first proclaimed, in Syria, in Egypt, in the 
West, or wheresoever it was afterwards taught, there were 
other religions and_ philosophies, Jewish, Oriental, or 
Grecian, which had been, for centuries, inwrought into all 
the habits of thinking, and even into the daily business of 
life. Could the sentiments and intellectual habits, of ages, 
be so thoroughly done away, at once, as to leave no traces 
behind? In such a state of things, even the converts 
would, of course, receive Christianity but in part, and that 
part only as superinduced on remains of their former 
opinions, and interpreted, more or less, after the accus- 
tomed tenor of their speculations. Men may change the 
leading principles of their faith, and adopt new facts and 
conclusions; but around these, there is always outspread 
a world of ideas, in which their minds have lived, moved, 
and had their being; and this is not to be so readily 
disposed of. 

Another class of circumstances, too, should here be 
considered. It is evident, especially from the book of 
Acts, that the apostles and first preachers did not teach 
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their religion on a regular, scientific plan, like that of a 
Body of Divinity. It was not their aim to bring it before 
their hearers in the form of a system, laid out in all its 
branches. ‘They may rather be said to have planted the 
seed, and watered it, leaving the germ to develope itself, 
according to its own tendencies and the laws of the human 
mind ; though sometimes directed, in its expansion, by 
subsequent culture and correctives. The fundamental 
facts of the gospel, that Jesus was the Messiah, that he 
was sent upon earth by the only true God, that he was the 
Saviour of men, and that he rose from the dead, naturally 
engrossed the chief attention of its advocates, in their 
labors before the unconverted world; since these were the 
points they were obliged, almost continually, to urge on 
the people, and to defend against opponents. Every thing 
depended on establishing these truths; and these once 
oe the rest followed, by regular deduction. For 

, brought up where Christianity has long been the 
common “and sole religion, and where our disputes relate 
chiefly to its inte rpretation, it is exceedingly difficult to 
conceive of the simplicity in which the first preachers 
taught their faith, when, not its interpretation, but the very 
truth itself of the religion, was the great question. Ac- 
knowledgment of this, or denial of it, constituted the line 
of distinction between the two classes of their hearers. 
One central point of faith, one article alone, is all that we 
find them usually to have required of their candidates, 
namely, belief in Jesus Christ as the Son of God. This 
may, indeed, be said to comprehend, by its ultimate impli- 
cation, all which the divine messenger had taught or 
authorized. But when people were brought to acknowl- 
edge the primary fact that he was of God, they were 
regarded as believers; and, then, if their conduct was 
worthy, they were joyfully received into the churches, on 
that single profession; though farther instructions were 
given, or afterwards added, as opportunity might offer, or 
special occasion demand. How great a variety of opinions 
and modes of thinking must these simple terms of ad- 
mission have allowed to enter the church, and to remain 
there! How many different and even opposite views, on 
numerous points, would the members, under these condi- 
tions, naturally bring over with them, coming, as they did, 
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from all the different religions and superstitions in the 
world! Their former prejudices, so far as these were not 
excluded by the one general article of their confession, 
or set aside by the truths immediately connected with it, 
would, of course, adhere to them, in one form or another, 
and follow them into their new estate. To verify this 
suggestion, and present it as an actual fact, we need only 
appeal, once more, to the case of the converts from Juda- 
ism, on the one hand, and of those from heathenism, on 
the other. 

We dwell, with the more particularity, on these consid- 
erations, because we are persuaded they offer the only 
mndedti through which the early state of Christianity, in 
the church, can be seen as it actually was, or its subse- 
quent history be rendered intelligible. Without them, 
every thing will appear in a wrong light; the facts them- 
selves will be placed in false bearings, and lead to extrava- 
gant conclusions. And yet, how generally are these, the 
natural features of the case, kept wholly out of sight, by 
fantastic visions of a golden age of doctrine and practice 
in the primitive church! Indeed, these considerations are 
seldom, or never, brought out with sufficient distinctness, 
even in our current ecclesiastical histories; although, it is 
true, we find them recognised, partially, at least, in every 
wuak of the class which has any claims to respect2 But 
the writers in this department have, nevertheless, been 
somewhat tender towards the dreams of theologians, and 
have hesitated to lay entirely bare the state of religion in 
the first centuries. Even while they acknowledge its de- 
fects, and produce the facts which might serve to deter- 
mine, for us, its real character, their habitual deference for 
antiquity still holds back their hands from too rude an 
exposure, and leads them to throw a veil of fancy-coloring 
over the naked subject. It is the just remark of a very 


?Mosheim, Eccl. Hist. book i. cent. i. pt. ii. ch. iii. §5-13, and ch. 
v. Also, Commentaries on the Affairs of the Christians, &c., (Vidal’s 
Translation, London, 1813,) vol i. pp. 286 and onwards.— Gieseler, 
Eccl. Hist. (Phil. 1836,) vol. i. pp. 59-61.— Neander, Hist. of the 
Planting and Training of the Christian Church, &c., (Edinburgh Bibli- 
cal Cabinet, vols. xxxv. xxxvi.,) vol. i. pp. 24-96, 45-47, et alibi. Also, 
Allgemeine Gesch. der Christl. Religion, sata Band, 8. 395-414, 573-— 
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eminent writer, that “no notions that have ever prevailed 
among well-informed men can have been more utterly 
destitute of firm support, than are those which have been 
passionately adhered to, in relation to the pristine church ; 
nor have any been more fruitful sources of theological and 
practical errors.” And he adds, with perhaps a little 
exaggeration, that “ our modern church histories oneane 
lift a corner of the veil that hides from us the inner recesse 
of the ancient church.” 3 

It is not, then, among the uninspired Christians, nor 
churches, even of the apostolic age, that we may look for 
Christianity pure and complete. ‘The leaven had but just 
begun to work. There had not been time for it to pene- 
trate the mass to any great extent; especially as that mass 
was so rapidly accumulating. It evidently could not have 
assimilated, at once, the fresh materials that were continu- 
ally coming in, from every quarter, by the daily accession 
of new converts. The inevitable consequence was, that 
crudities, of all sorts, remained, as yet unchanged, in ‘their 
faith. As regards the system of its doctrines, the gospel 
was, in many respects, less developed with them, than 
perhaps with the generality of modern believers; though 
their perversions had not, indeed, become hardened, by 
ages, into such unreformable pe trifactions as ours. Still, 
it would be difficult to find, in the church of the present 
day, many things that are more antichristian than were 
the Judaical and Gnostic errors that abounded in the 
ancient. And we cannot insist, with too strong an em- 
phasis, on this indispensable, this all- important caution, 
namely, that it is in the New Testament, alone, that we 
must seek for the gospel uncorrupted and in its full extent. 
The opinions prevalent among uninspired Christians, at 
ever so early a date, and how thoroughly soever explored, 
can do nothing towards de termining, authoritatively, the 
positive side of the question, What is the pure truth, and 
the whole truth? although a knowledge of them may 
aid the decision, in a negative way, by discovering the 
times, occasions, and manner, in which corruptions arose 
from within, or were introduced from abroad. 


3Isaac Taylor, Ancient Christianity, (Phil. 1840,) Preface. See, 
also, pp. 60, 64, 97, 154-156, et alibi. 
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Having thus pointed out the evident state of opinions at 
large, among the churches of the apostolic age, we pro- 
pose, now, to enter into a particular inquiry concerning 
the tenet of Universalism, during that period; taking care, 
the meanwhile, to conduct the inquiry according to the 
demands of the general considerations which have been 
presented. We have already seen what is the standard 
by which, alone, we can test the Christian authority of that 
tenet. What, then, is the doctrine of Christianity, (we 
mean, of Christianity as exhibited in the New Testament,) 
with respect to Universal Salvation? Let this point be 
ascertained, if possible, before we go on to the historical 
connections of the subject. We shall devote several of 
the following paragraphs to the question. For the sake of 
perspicuity, it may be well to consider it, distinctly, in two 
relations, namely, in respect to the essential principle of 
the gospel; and, then, in respect to the direct assertions of 
Christ and his apostles. 


In the first place, if we look into the internal character 
of the Christianity of the New ‘Testament, and consider 
the principle of which it professes to consist, the living 
element in which it has its being, and by which it ope- 
rates, we shall see, at once, that the ultimate universality 
of its saving influence is ‘demonstrated. We shall see 
that the central fountain of its life, the vital energy which, 
like an informing soul, pervades and actuates it, is such as 
cannot fail of carrying out its blessings, sooner or later, to 
every creature that needs them. According to the New 
Testament, the mission of Christ, and the entire scheme of 
his ae are but the ntanifedtetiaan, or, if we may so 
express it, the imbodying and organizing of that love, 
where ait “God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” ‘The whole is but 
the act of God’s will, that all should be saved; for, “the 
Father sent the son to be the Saviour of the w orke n° See 
divine will not only originated the plan, but pervades it, is 
its life, and actuates its operations, in every stage: “ God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself.” Chris- 
tianity is the manifestation, too, of Christ’s love and will, 
to that end; his life, his character, and his death, demon- 
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strating the principle, with a power beyond the reach of 
language. It is, likewise, the same love and will, operat- 
ing, to some degree, in all its subjects. As God loves all, 
and seeks their salvation, so does Christ, who is one, in 
spirit, with the Father; and so are we, also, required to do, 
that we may be like our Master, and like our Father in 
heaven. “Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
that despitefully use you and persecute you; that ye may 
be the children of your Father which is in heaven,” —this 
is Christianity in us; the spirit of God, of Christ, working 
in our hearts, and producing, in us, its own affections. In 
other words, the very essence of Christianity is universal 
love; love, especially to sinners, flowing forth, in its high- 
est degree of strength and activity, from Almi ghty God, 
from Jesus Christ, from his followers, from every holy 
being in the universe. Such is the essential principle of 
Christianity. 

Now, it is plain that this principle can never be perfectly 
developed, without resulting in universal salvation; for 
this is its aim, the end towards which it strives, and to- 
wards which it must forever strive, so long as the principle 
itself continues. Love to all seeks the good of all. And 
it is an historical fact, worthy of special remark, that just 
in proportion to the clearness with which the pure idea of 
Christianity, as we have now stated it, has been recog- 
nised, has also been the actual te ndency of belief towards 
Univerudiana, whether in the church at ‘large, or with indi- 
vidual Christians. So, too, it must always be. No mat- 
ter how many prejudices oppose, nor in how many ways 
they wrest the truth; let us but entertain this fundamental 
idea, and preserve it in its simplicity, it will carry us, in 
spite of all subterfuges, towards the conclusion which it 
necessarily involves. If we seek a ground of evasion, in 
the sins of mankind, it reminds us that their sins did not 
exclude them from the infinite love manifested in Christi- 
anity, and, of course, can never exclude them, unless that 
love change. If we turn to the hypothesis ‘of such an 
independent, free agency in man, as may frustrate the aim 
of divine benevolence, reason will never settle down per- 
manently in the conviction that Almighty God has no 
influence to overcome human perverseness and obstinacy, 
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when we ourselves have such an influence, to some de- 
gree, and are in the daily habit of exercising it. And 
then, too, Christianity itself claims to be that perfect good 
which all degenerate moral creatures need, in order to 
restore harmony in the very depths of their being, and to 
give them that rest which they instinctively seek, and 
must forever seek; so that it has, in this w ay, a hold upon 
their natures, howsoever depraved,—a hold which they can 
never unloose, and which, like that of all permanent laws, 
must, at length, overcome every aberration, unless the hand 
of Omnipotence be interposed to prevent the blessed result. 
If we attempt to resolve the love, or the will, of God, of 
Christ, of his followers, of all holy beings, into a merely 
passive kind of benevolence, which does nothing for the 
sinner, except barely to ofler him a chance of salvation, 
the contrary is demonstrated by all the facts themselves, 
in Christianity, as well as by its abstract principle. It 
was a love, of no inactive, indifferent kind, that originated 
the scheme of salvation, gave Jesus Christ to the “world, 

sustained him in his labors and sufferings, and that still 
maintains * the kingdom of God,” in all its departments 
and redeeming influences. The infinite wisdom and 
power of heaven, and, in a less degree, the enterprise of 
holy men, are all directed by this principle, and engaged 
in effecting universal blessedness. If we be asked to 
make some abatement from this conclusion, so as to leave 
scope for the agency of any contrary moral perfection in 
Deity, the necessary answer is, that there can be no con- 
flic ting properties in him, as diet ought to be none in us: 

“ God is love.” He is love in his judgments, as well as in 
his mercies. It is also evident that the love, the will, of 
God, manifested in Christianity, can never change, nor 
relinquish its object; for he is immutable. He forever 
loves the world, in time and in eternity, and wills its sal- 
vation, with a purpose as ope rative, as when he undertook 
the work, in the gift of his only- -begotten Son. Jesus 
Christ will forever regard the attainment of his object, 
with as active and intense an interest, as when he “ gave 

himself a ransom for all;” for he cannot cease to be, as he 
then was, of the same mind with the Father. Or, to 
suppose an extreme absurdity, should God, and Christ, 
and holiness, hereafter change, in their character, so as no 
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longer to seek, as they once did, the salvation of sinners, 
and the happiness of all, there would, of course, be no 
longer any such thing as the Christian religion, with its 
obligations, virtues, and its life everlasting ; for its very 
nature, and even the ground on which it stands, would 
then be entirely gone, and the gospel would prove to have 
been but a temporary and factitious phenomenon, without 
any reality in the absolute nature of things. We need not 
proceed farther in showing, that, so long as we maintain 
the simple idea which the New Testament gives of Chris- 
tianity, we shall find no place to stop, permanently, short 
of Universalism, and no satisfactory way of evading that 
result. Wherever its essential principle is contemplated, 
whether in heaven, its source, or on earth, in God, in 
Jesus Christ, or in his followers, in time or in eternity, it is 
always the same ardent benevolence, working forth, irre- 
pressibly, towards the whole creation, bringing all holy 
beings into harmonious and earnest action for the attain- 
ment of its end, and incapable of resting satisfied but in 
the accomplishment of universal purity and bliss. Till 
this be eflected, it must continue to strive on, or else it 
must die,—vutterly perish out of the universe. Such is 
the destination that Christianity involves in its very es- 
sence. 

We must observe, however, that it was, perhaps, only 
by gradual, and even reluctant, advances, that the apostles 
themselves arrived at a full perception of this the unlimited 
scope of their religion. We say, perception; for doubt- 
less, they, meanw hile, felt, in their hearts, its irrepressible 
strivings forth towards uiniversal expansion. It must be 
remembered, that the understanding has always been 
slower to deve lope the germs of truth into distinct forms of 
doctrine, than the heart | to feel its influence and tendency. 
As respects its blessings, at least in this life, the apostles, 
at first, saw it extending only to the ancient elect of God, 
the commonwealth of ‘Tsrael, including those who were 
proselytized to the old covenant. Here their views rested, 
for some time after the descent even of the holy spirit, on 
the day of Pentecost. The first enlargement of the 
narrow circle, to which they had hitherto confined their 
expectations, is seen on their receiving the other branch of 
the circumcision, the Samaritans, whom they had formerly 
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abominated. At length, however, the vision of Peter, and 
the conversion of Cornelius, stretched out their prospect 
around the Gentile world; and if any obscurity seemed 
yet to hang before them, on the ultimate reach of the re- 
deeming influence, we find that the boundary-haze had all 
cleared away from the horizon, by the time that St. Paul 
wrote his Epistles; in which the universal extent of salva- 
tion is so plainly contemplated. It is possible, indeed, 
that the earlier prejudices of the apostles, which excluded 
the Gentiles from participation in the gospel, related to 
their privileges in this world only, and did not affect the 
belief of their reception in the future. There is no dif_i- 
culty, however, in supposing that their views were, at first, 
obscure on the latter point, as well as on the former. We 
know, at least, that Christians, in all ages, have been 
strongly disposed to halt, in their theories, far behind the 
goal towards which the spirit of truth, in their affections, 
was perpetually striving. 

In the second place, if we pass from the internal charac- 
ter of Christianity, to consider its explicit declarations in 
reference to the future, we alk find its destination to uni- 
versality asserted, in the New Testament, as a positive 
doctrine. Its entrance into the world, at the birth of our 
Saviour, was announced as “ good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be unto all people.” When Jesus Christ 
began the public work of his mission, he entered upon it 

as “the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world,” — not of a part only; as “the Saviour of the 
world;” as the “light of the w rorld:? > as “the bread of God, 
which cometh down from heaven, and giveth life to the 
world.” Such was the universal relation which he 
claimed, and in which he professed to act. During the 
short pe stiod of his personal ministry, his instructions were 
ordinarily directed, of course, to the more immediate and 
pressing concerns of his incipient kingdom, rather than to 
an exposition of its distant and ultimate results. It was 
necessary to explain its character, to illustrate, above all 
things, its origin in the universal love of God, to set that 
spirit forth as the vital energy and all-pervading principle 
of his religion, to enforce its bearings on the hearts and 
conduct of the people ; in a word, to introduce the leaven, 
and set it at work. The circumstances of that juncture 
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also required, that he should often apprize his disciples 
of the scenes through which they were to pass, and 
especially that he should thoroughly forewarn them of the 
amazing overturns that would mark the early stages in the 
progress of his cause, among their own countrymen. 
The old state of things, in their world, was about to be 
broken up, by a tremendous convulsion, in which Juda- 
ism, civil and religious, would be swept from the earth, 
and the kingdom of God established in its place. In fore- 
telling the terrible judgments which thus hung over the 
unsuspecting people, he generally employed the. “hyperboli- 
cal style of the ancient prophets, and introduced the mag- 
nificent Jewish imagery ; an imagery, so unfamiliar to us, 
so strange to the western nations even in those times, that 
it has been commonly misinterpreted as denoting endless 
wo in the future state of existence, although Christ him- 
self took the greatest care to confine its reference to the 
present world, and even to his own age. ‘These, and 
other subjects of immediate urgency, were the topics on 
which he usually dwelt. But whenever occasion sug- 
gested a reference to the ultimate consummation of his 
gospel, he represented it as a leaven that must leaven the 
whole mass. “ And I,” said he, “if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto me.” 

These ‘explicit disclosures were more fully opened, at a 
later period, when the first principles of Christianity had 
become somewhat developed in the minds of its believers, 
and especially in the enlarged faith of the apostles, after 
the conversion of St. Paul, and the vision of St. ‘Peter. 
In the Epistles, we find, for instance, justification to life, 
through Jesus Christ, traced out to universal extent, or, 
to an extent parallel with that of condemnation for sin; so 
that, all who have been made sinners, shall also be made 
righteous ; for, “where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound.” ‘The whole creation, which was originally 
made subject to vanity, and also to hope, “shall be de- 
livered from the bondage of corruption, into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God;” a consummation for 
which it instinctiv ely sighs, and f ‘or which they, who have 
the first fruits of the spirit, wait with earnest longings. 
The divine counsel of election is laid open, running 
through several successive, but preparatory stages, of alter- 
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nate reprobation and acceptance, till it ends in the coming 
in of the fulness of the Gentiles, and the salvation of all 
Israel. First, or last, “ God hath concluded them all in 
unbelief, that he might have mercy upon all;” “ for of 
him, and through him, and fo him, are all things; to whom 
be glory forever. Amen.” Among the infinite variety 
of topics in the Epistles, where dogmatics, morals, ob- 
servances, predictions, exhortations, prudential advice, and 
domestic affairs, are introduced with the peculiar freedom 
of this kind of writing, we meet, of course, with many 
points of faith, casually presented, without regard to any 
scientific connection. ‘The doctrine of a just providence, 
which renders to every man according to his works, is 
recognised in all its bearings. Occasionally, the fearful 
judgments, which Christ’ had announced, and the ap- 
proaching changes of those times, are foretold, in the 
highly figurative language of prophecy, and punishments 
are threatened as ever lasting, according to the well-known 
ambiguous usage of that epithet. But when the writers 
look forward, beyond all temporary dispensations, to the 
grand result of the divine economy, they assert the 
reconciliation of all things to God, through Jesus Christ. 
‘“ As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.’ He must reign, till he shall have subdued all 
things to himself. Then cometh the end: the saving work, 
originally assigned to him, having been completely ac- 
complishe ad, he shall deliver up the delegated kingdom to 
the Father, and “ God be all in all.” Such is the explicit 
doctrine of Christianity; and we see, at once, it is but the 
full developement of the internal principle of the religion. 
All is harmonious and consistent. 


‘With regard to the texts here alluded to, we are persuaded there is 
but one alternative for those who can be satisfied only with a fair and 
natural method of interpreting them. They must either take the 
passages as prophetic, and therefore figurative, representations of cer- 
tain temporal judgments, then approaching; or else, if they refer them 
to the transactions of eternity, they must admit that the apostles so far 
mistook, as to expect a general judgment, and the end of the physical 
universe, in their own day. (Acts ii. 14-21. 1 Thess. v. 1-6. 2 Thess. 
1. 6-10; 11. 1-12. Heb. x. 24-31. 1 Peter iv. 17,18. 2 Peter ii. 1-3; 
ili. 7-13. Jude 14, 15.) Nothing is plainer than that, whatever it was 
of which they treated, the writers looked for the event as very near. 
Indeed, this is so evident, that the supposition of a mistake on the part 
of the apostles, is coming into favor with the popular interpreters, even 
orthodox as well as liberal, who continue to refer the texts to futurity. 
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From the doctrine of our Lord and his apostles, on this 
point, we now proceed to offer some observations concern- 
ing the probable views of the churches, or uninspired con- 
verts, of that age. Did they, wheresoever scattered abroad, 
generally receive Christianity in this its full extent, so as 
to recognise, distinctly, its ultimate universality? Did 
they believe in the salvation of all? We suppose it is 
well understood that, here, we should seek in vain for 
their own testimony, or for any cotemporary documents 
that might furnish a direct and certain answer. ‘T'he only 
Christian remains, of this period, are the writings of the 
New Testament; and these do not state explicitly, nor 
profess to state, what was the prevailing opinion, on the 
subject. ‘They determine, indeed, what is true doctrine, 
and what were the views of the inspired writers and 
teachers themselves. But, as we have seen that the faith 
of the common believers was not a perfect transcript of the 
doctrine of the apostles, we can do no more, in the absence 
of all direct testimony, than to judge of their probable 
opinions, by circumstances, and the nature of the case. 
And from considerations, already mentioned, it is plain 
that they did not generally give up, at once, all their 
narrow views, nor carry their new principles out to com- 
plete developement. Did not the apostles, themselves, 
continue, even for several years after the descent of the 
holy spirit, to be embarrassed with their old notions? 
Much more would this be the case with their less en- 
lightened followers, who had come over from nearly all 
the different sects and superstitions then known in the 
civilized world. By birth and education, they had been 
Jews, or Syrians, or other Asiatics, or Egyptians, or 
Greeks, or Romans. Thinly scattered from the Tigris in 
the East, to Italy in the West, they continued to live in 
the midst of their native communities, and were, therefore, 
still surrounded with the all-pervading influences in which 
they had, respectively, been brought up. In order, now, 
to judge of the restraints, and perversions, and foreign 
intermixtures, to which their faith would thus be subject, 
we must first see what those influences were, — what were 
the several religions and philosophies, through which the 
gospel had to work its way, in their minds, and by which, 
of course, it became more or less modified and mingled, 
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among the several classes of its converts. Such a survey, 
taking into view the prevalent opinions of almost the 
whole world known at the Christian era, is indispensable to 
any clear understanding of the various forms, and mixed 
character, which we ‘have discovered that Christianity 
assumed, in the very beginning, and which we should find 
it retaining in the “subsequent periods, were we to enter 
upon them. 

In the narrow limits to which our sketch is necessarily 
restricted, we may reduce the prevalent opinions of the 
world, at that time, to three general classes: those of the 
Jews; those of the other Orientals; and those of the 
Greeks and Romans. Out of all these, however, we have 
occasion, here, to specify those particulars only, which 
bear on the doctrine of a future state. It will be re- 
membered, that we speak, now, of opinions which pre- 
occupied the ground where Christianity was to spread, 

L Among the Jews, wheresoever scattered, in the 
interior, or in the West, of Asia, in Egypt, Greece, or 
Rome, there ¥ ras a universal and inveterate persuasion of 
the sole right of the circumcised, to divine favor, here or 
hereafter. In Egypt, however, their stern bigotry appears 
to have been somewhat softened, in favor of such heathens 
as were pious. Except with a few, the Sadducees, there 
was, also. a common belief in the immortality of the soul, 
a future life of happiness for the righteous, and an endless 
punishinent of the ungodly,—or, ‘rather, an endless con- 
finement to the dark and cheerless region of Hades, the 
deep place of the dead; for, it does not : appear that they 
had, as yet, adopted the fiercer idea of positive torture 
here cathe r, still less of torture by fire.6 The Pharisees, in 
Palestine, and perhaps nearly all the Jews in Asia Minor 
and in the West, held a resurrection of the body, in the 
course of future ages,—or what was called, by some, “a 
living again,”’® a return to life on the renovated face of 
the e: arth | but it would seem that this privilege was, by 
the most ‘of them, restricted to the faithful alone, and that 


5See Expositor and Universalist Review, vol. iii. old series, article 
XXXviil., where this point is illustrated at large. 


¢’AvaSiovv is the expression of Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xviii. cap. 1, 3. 
Bell. Jud. lib. ii. cap. vill. 14. See Expositor, &c., vol. v. old series, 
article 1. 
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the wicked were still to remain disembodied spirits, in the 
subterranean place of the dead. In Egypt, however, 
where their religion had been greatly modified by the 
Platonism of the day, and where their teachers spiritualized 
every thing, the Jews commonly believed in the future 
existence only of the soul, and “would have regarded a 
resurrection of the body as perpetuating an unwelcome 
encumbrance. ‘The same may be said of the small and 
monkish sect of Essenes, in Palestine. Both of these 
latter classes generally placed the future state of the blest, 
in some delightful region, among the stars, or beyond the 
ocean ; that of the unholy, in some dark and murky abode, 
under the earth, or in the realms of winter. The Sad- 
ducees, it is well known, believed in no existence here- 
after; but, then, they were few in comparison, and being 
chiefly of the higher and aristocratic class, their partisans 
too rarely went over to Christianity, to affect it, sensibly, 
with any mixtures of their own; so that we might leave 
them wholly out of our account. 

We may observe, in conclusion, that most of the Chris- 
tian converts from Judaism would seem to have come 
from the Pharisees and from the allegorizing Jews of 
Egypt; and that it is, evidently, from these two quarters 
that the peculiar corruptions, we mean of Jewish origin, 
were derived to Christianity. Pharisaism, especially, con- 
tinued to maintain a paramount sway over the very con- 
verts it had lost. It always kept them somewhat distinct 
from the uncircumcised part of the church, as we perceive 
in the book of Acts and in the Epistles; and it finally 
drew them off, and formed them into what are called the 
Judaizing sects, the Nazareans, and Ebionites. Happy 
would it have been, had its influence been confined to 
these; but it acted, through them, on the Gentile Chris- 
tians also, though with diminished power, and imparted to 
them some of its peculiar tenets. Nor must we forget to 
remark the important circumstance, that as the Jews had 
been, for so many ages, the sole depositaries and interpre- 
ters of the sacred oracles of the Old Testament, it was 
impossible but that their modes of exposition, and, along 
with these, some of their sentiments, should have exerted 
an influence on the whole body of the church, wherever 
those books were received as the former revelation of God. 
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2. The other people of interior and Western Asia, (ex- 
cepting, in part, those of Asia Minor,) were distinguished 
by w hat may be called the Oriental mood of contempla- 
tion: an effort to comprehend all things, the universe, time 
and eternity, in their capacious and monster-teeming 
imaginations. It would seem as if they, first, abandoned 
themselves wholly to a dreaming state of revery, and, then, 
waiched the ideas that rose spontaneously in their ieaim, 
(or in their bowels,) like the endless combinations of a 
kaleidoscope. Wild, however, as were their hypotheses, 
there appears to have been some peculiar law, or propensi- 
ty, common to Oriental minds, that gave their specula- 
tions, in the main, nearly the same general tenor. We 
shall not venture on the attempt, hitherto unsuccessful, of 
going back to the original form of these theories; we shall 
take ‘them only as they had become modified on the 
Mediterranean coasts of Asia, and as they came in contact 
with the gospel. 

With most of these speculators, matter, or the basis of 
matter, was eternal. In its grosser kinds, especially, it 
was evil, and the ever-productive source of all evil, both 
physical and moral. This was thought to solve, in a 
satisfactory way, that difficult problem, the origin of evil, 
without implicating the divine character. The Creator, or 
more properly the Architect, of the material world, was not 
the trae God. He was either the brute and crafty soul of 
matter, as some thought, and the independent, rightful 
sovereign of his domain; or, according to others, a de- 
generated emanation from the holy and infinitely good 
Deity. Between these two powers, there is a perpetual 
conflict, especially in our world, which is a sort of de- 
bateable ground, lying on the borders of their respective 
empires. From the latter, there emanated, like rays from 
the sun, successive orders of A®ons, or angelic natures, 
who dwell in his blessed kingdom of light; while the 
kingdom of darkness, on the other hand, is occupied by 
demons, who were either derived, in like manner, from the 
Lord of matter, or else were distant, and, at length, per- 
verted, emanations from the true God. The _ purely 
spiritual soul of man is an effluence from the world of 
light; but with this, it was generally thought, is connected 
a merely animal soul, which, like the body, came from the 
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realm of matter and darkness. Hence, the incessant con- 
flict in the human breast. Moral perfection, we mean as 
distinguished from the ordinary degree of virtue, is to be 
attained by subduing all the animal instincts, macerating 
the body, and cultiva ating a dreamy, spiritual contempla- 
tion. With respect to the future state, their views were 
various, aS On a great many other points. Some held a 
transmigration of the soul through successive bodies, brute 
or human, for the purpose of discipline ; some provided 
for its purification in a different way. But, in the end, the 
reclaimed spirits are freed from all connection with the 
body, and from every form of matter, and thus received 
back into the world of light; while the incorrigible are, at 
length, sent into that of ‘darkness, where they will forever 
remain. 

Strange as it may seem, however, it is among some of 
these Orientals, who regarded matter with such abhor- 
rence, and particularly among the Persians, that we find 
the earliest doctrine, in all antiquity, of a general resurrec- 
tion of the body. Long before we discover a trace of it 
among the Jews, it had become the common faith of the 
followers of Zoroaster ; and it continued to be maintained 
by them at the Christian era. According to them, the 
good were to be admitted into paradise, at the resurrec- 
tion; but the wicked, together with the degenerate Creator 
and his demons, were to be purified, for an appointed 
season, by intense fire, and be, at length, received to per- 
fect and universal bliss. Blessedness was to be the ulti- 
mate condition of all. 

Before passing, we will add, that, in the apostolic age, 
the Oriental mode of thinking had, for a long time, 
affected many of the Jews; and that the peculiar senti- 
ments which ‘belonged to it, had mingled, to a still greater 
degree, with the opinions of the Gree ks, especially in 
Alexandria, and in the countries bordering on Western 
Asia. It was from this root, that the germ of Gnosticism 
sprang up among the Christians, though it drew some of 
its elements from the West. If we may judge from the 
errors that are alluded to, and reprehended, in the Epistles, 
it had already infected many of the believers, in the time 
of the New Testament; and the tendency, which thus 
began at so early a date, soon resulted in the formation of 
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separate sects and heresies, in which this corruption was 
concentrated, without completely exhausting it, however, 
from the rest of the church. We may detect | vestiges of it 
even in some of the Apostolical Fathers. 

3. But the sentiments which had the deepest, the widest, 
and most permanent influence on the Christianity of the 
church, were those that distinguished the Greeks and 
Romans. ‘These may be subdivided into two very 
different classes, namely, the vulgar, and the philosophic. 
1. The common people held, though with a confidence 
much impaired, the absurdities of polytheism, idolatry, 
divination, &c. Their views of the future state were, in 
the main, such as we find in the ancient poets. At death, 
the soul descends to Hades, or the infernal regions ; where 
it is immediately tried before the judges, Minos and 
Rhadamanthus. The good and pious are appointed to 
dwell forever in that part of this realm which is called the 
Elysian fields ; though a few spirits, of the heroic order, 
are translated to heaven, and placed, as gods, among the 
stars. ‘Those of an indifferent character wander about the 
shadowy confines of that under-world; while the impious 
and desperately wicked are forever shut up in the still 
deeper, yet neighboring, prison of ‘Tartarus, amidst its 
burning rivers of fire, and instruments of torture. The 
condition of these was terrible; that of the good, them- 
selves, by no means desirable. 2. On the other hand, the 
learned and cultivated, though they conformed outwardly 
to the religion of the vu ulgar, gener rally adopted, for them- 
selves, some of the numerous systems of Greek philoso- 
phy. Of these, the sceptical kind, such as the Epicurean 
and later Ac sdleraic, prevailed with nearly all the devotees 
of fashion, luxury, and ambition ; few of whom had any 
faith in a God, or prov idence, or future state. In this 
respect, the condition of the public mind was nearly the 
same as it was in France, before the Revolution... Those 
of a more serious and earnest temper, embraced, for the 
most part, the Platonic system, in some of its various 
modifications. Many, however, preferred the Stoic, which 
inculeated a stern and proud severity of morals, a lofty and 
passionless frame of mind, utterly unmoved by pleasure or 
pain, here or hereafter. In some of its later forms, it 
taught a final conflagration of the world; but left a future 
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state uncertain, and represented it, indeed, as a matter of 
indifference to the self-sufficient stoic. The Platonic 
philosophy was, perhaps; the highest conception of all 
heathen antiquity. It maintained, with great perspicuity 
and earnestness, the doctrine of one supreme God, pure 
and benevolent. It introduced, however, or borrowed 
from the Orientals, the notion of a Logos, a Word, or 
divine Idea, which was developed in the eternal mind, 
and emanated forth as an object of contemplation to Deity 
himself, —a notion, which, after many improvements, was 
subsequently pressed into the service of Trinitarianism. 
With no less emphasis did this philosophy insist on the 
doctrine of immortality. The human soul, like all spirit, 
is immortal. It existed, in a better state, before its first 
descent into the body; and it is destined to various de- 
grees of future rewards and punishments, according to the 
degrees of its present purity or corruptness. If perfectly 
matured in virtue, at death, it ascends, through the air, to 
the stars, and finally to still higher worlds ; if but imper- 
fectly, it must first undergo a course of severe discipline, 
partly by transmigration ‘from one body to another, either 
of men or of brutes, and partly by sufferings in Hades, till 
it be prepared for its upward progress towards celestial 
happiness. If it was positively wicked, however, and 
utterly impenitent, at death, there is no chance for its 
reformation, in the future ; it will, then, be oe = 
for its own good, but for an example to others. This, 
least, was the original doctrine of Platonism; but we 
suspect that, with some of its scholars, at the Christian era, 
its result had been modified so far as to recognise the 
eventual purification of all. 

The same intercourse of conquest, commerce and travel, 
by which the Oriental sentiments had penetrated, before 
the apostolic age, into Egypt, Asia Minor, the eastern 
islands of the Mediterranean, and even into Greece itself, 
had also, in return, introduced the Greek and Roman reli- 
gion into Western Asia. Here, however, it was chiefly 
confined to the immigrants from Europe; since the 
Asiatics, themselves, seldom adopted foreign customs and 
opinions. But in Egypt, especially in Alexandria, the 
Grecian philosophy was universally studied; and the in- 
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fluence of Platonism, in particular, was deeply felt by the 
Jews of that country, as well as by the other inhabitants. 

In short, the Greek and Roman opinions, both vulgar 
and philosophical, were the dominant ones over all those 
regions where the church took strongest root, and acquired 
its most decided character. They prevailed from the 
coasts of Palestine, westward to the Pillars of Hercules. 
Nor were they altogether unknown in the provinces of the 
Kast, where Christianity was developed in a less deter- 
minate form. Accordingly, it was these opinions that 
penetrated the most thoroughly into the faith of the main 
body of Christians, — or, rather, into the faith of that en- 
terprising class of believers, which soon gained the com- 
plete ascendency over the original Jewish stock, as well as 
over the Gnostic branch, and appropriated to itself the 
name of Catholic; which supplanted, at length, the pagan 
government of the world, and finally transmitted its reli- 
gion to modern Europe and America. 


Such were the three general classes of religious opin- 
ions, which had long pervaded the civilized world, at the 
introduction of the gospel. By some of these was Chris- 
tianity everywhere modified, and more or less alloyed in 
the minds of its converts, whether Jews, Greeks and 
Romans, or Orientals. It will be readily perceived, by 
the foregoing sketch, that, in almost all cases, their preju- 
dices must have been of the very sort to disincline them 

from following out the principles of their new religion to 
its universal scope, and to narrow down, in their faith, the 
positive assurances of the ultimate gathering of all things 
into Christ. The Jewish Christians were strongly dis- 
posed to exclude the uncircumcised Gentiles; the Greek 
and Roman believers, to retain some of their vulgar 
superstitions, or philosophical notions, of the future state ; 
and the Oriental, to bring in their peculiar views of the 
invisible world, and its final condition. Those who had 
been imbued with the Persian religion, would naturally 
incline to the belief in a universal salvation ; on the prin- 
ciples, however, of the Zoroastrian doctrine. And doubt- 
less there were some, from each of the several classes, (how 
many we cannot conjecture,) who rose so far superior to 
the still surrounding influences of their earlier education, 
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as to take into clear Survey the whole prospect which the 
Christianity of the New Testament embraces. So much, 
we think, may be confidently inferred from the known cir- 
cumstances and nature of the case. And it is important 
to observe, that we should find all these inferences con- 
firmed by the bearings of subsequent facts, were we to 
pursue the history of ecclesiastical doctrines into the next 
century. 

Indeed, it may not be out of place, perhaps, to cast a 
cursory glance forward into that period, for the sake of 
the light which it reflects back on the preceding. In the 
very beginning of the next, or second century, the mass of 
doctrine, which was known under the name of Christian- 
ity, had so far developed its three main tendencies, as 
actually to distinguish the whole Christian community 
into three general bodies, whose distinct peculiarities are 
clearly seen in the few original documents of that time, 
and in the credible accounts which have descended to us. 
These were the Judaizing Christians, the Catholics or 
Orthodox, and the Gnostics. Not, however, that the 
had, as yet, completely severed all bonds of fellowship, 
and drawn the lines of utter separation, around their 
respective divisions. But theological hostilities had al- 
ready broken out between them; they could not but be 
conscious that their interests were distinct, and it was 
manifest that they were pursuing very different courses. 
Their doctrines were not, indeed, drawn up into regular 
systems, wholly separated, the one from the other, each 
with precise and well-marked outlines. There were, still, 
intermediate varieties, partial amalgamations, undigested 
compounds, fusions of different elements. The modes of 
faith mutually ran into each other, so that we cannot 
always fix the exact point of division between them, since 
what properly belonged to one, was mingled in a greater 
or less degree with the rest,—Jewish corruptions with 
Grecian, and Grecian with Jewish, and Oriental with 
both. Nor did the converts invariably side with that body 
which held the greatest share of their own former ideas 
and prejudices. ‘They sometimes attached themselves to 
one of the other parties; usually retaining , however, 
enough of their native peculiarities to indicate their origin 
and education. But although the outlines of these grand 
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divisions were, indeed, somewhat indefinite and confused, 
it is impossible, for a moment, to overlook the fact that 
they were three distinct bodies, in the gross, or to con- 
found their essential differences, when compared with 
each other. 


We have, thus, endeavored to survey the state of opin- 
ions among ‘the Christians of the apostolic age. Our aim, 
throughout, has been, in the first place, to avail ourselves 
of all the landmarks belonging to our subject, and, then, to 
trace out their bearings, with rigorous fidelity. We have 
taken, for our starting-points, the notices direct and inci- 
dental in the New Testament, the known circumstances 
and nature of the case, and the manner in which the 
human mind naturally operates. Meanwhile, we have 
kept in view that condition of things which we ‘find in the 
period immediately subsequent, and which must have 
been but the fuller developement of the preceding stage, 
out of which it grew. The result of the whole is some- 
what less favorable to the romance of a golden age of 
doctrine in the primitive church, than are the usual repre- 
sentations of our ecclesiastical historians. We cannot 
doubt, however, that the main features of the case, as we 
have presented them, are the natural and the true ones. 
With these before us, to commence with, the whole histo- 
ry of opinions in the early church, becomes, at once, clear 
and consistent; it developes itself, in regular order, accord- 
ing to the universal laws of human nature. It is what we 
might rationally expect. But with any other views, which 
we hav e ever seen of the matter, the crude, heterogeneous 
character of the very next Christian writings we meet with, 
after the New Testament, we mean those of the Apostolical 
Fathers, is an insolvable riddle; and the perplexity is 
multiplied, when we enter on the works of the subsequent 
fathers, and consider their own whimsical notions, together 
with their accounts of the still more whimsical heresies of 
the earliest times. No one who has looked into the Chris- 
tian remains of the first three centuries, but must have 
been struck with the different appearance which the state 
of doctrine wears, in the originals, from that which is 
presented by our modern authors. The truth is, ecclesi- 
astical historians have generally set out wrong. They 
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have assumed too great a degree of purity in the faith of 
the apostolic churches; and they have, therefore, been 
obliged, in proceeding onwards, to represent such a grad- 
ual introduction of successive errors, as does not agree 
with the tenor of the documents. The alleged entrance of 
new corruptions was, in most cases, but the natural devel- 
opement of germs that existed at the very beginning. 


Art. VIII. 


Luther. 


°'T was night, black night, o’er Christendom, 
And denser night within men’s souls ; 
Thought slumbered in a human tomb, 
And truth lay hid in dusty scrolls. 


A voice rose clear, amid the gloom 
And silence of this awful mght; 
A voice that rent the bolted tomb, 
And called the mouldering dead to light. 


A voice sublime, yet calm and sweet, 
Was heard along the cloistered aisles ; 

It echoed through the crowded street, 
And shook the old cathedral piles. 


It was the voice of one who long 
Had crouched beneath the papal rod; 
He rose at last, sublime and strong, 
The Champion of the Word of God! 


Rome shook her sceptred arm in wrath, 
And threw her snares along his way; 

He swept them lightly from his path— 
A giant with a thread at play. 


Truth, mighty in his soul, spake out, 
And Error with her midnight train, 
Blind Superstition, Fear, and Doubt, 
Fell, ne’er to rise so strong again! 
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When papal thunders shook the sky, 
And hurled their red bolts at his head, 
He raised the Word of God on high, 
And shining helms were round him spread. 


When proud Philosophy, with sneers, 
Upon his holy “ TuEseEs” trod, 
He poured within its startled ears 


The wisdom of the Word of God. 


Old monks peered out from gloomy cells, 
And raised their cowls in mute surprise ; 
Fair nuns forgot their vesper bells, 
And hope shone in their sweet, young eyes. 


The priests, like hissing serpents, spat 
Their harmless venom in his face ; 
But at his feet poor sinners sat, 
And wept to hear him talk of grace. 


Young men, with true and earnest hearts, 
Gazed on him with adoring eyes; 

And left the lore of human arts, 
To learn the wisdom of the skies. 


The stream of Truth ran freely forth, 
And swept the cloister walls away ; 
Young vestals learned the love of earth, 
And loving, better learned to pray. 


Such fruits the great Reformer saw 
Hang clustering on his planted tree ; 

And though condemned by human law, 
He felt himself in Christ made free. 


His was the lesson deep ingrained 
Within the tablature of life — 
That freedom of the soul is gained 
Alone through battle and through strife. 


QO, be his holy lesson ours! 
Let us pursue the path he trod, 
And prove, in face of human powers, 
Bold champions of the Word of God! S. C. E. 
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Arr. IX. 


Literary Notices. 


1. Lays of My Home, and other Poems. By John G. Whittier. 
Boston: William D. Ticknor. 1843. 12mo. pp. 122. 


WuitTizr is the great Reform-poet of America. His philoso- 
phy is founded upon the broadest idea of human brotherhood, 
and every right of man, every noble impulse of the soul, finds in 
him a sympathizer and an oracle. Accordingly, some of his best 
poems are upon the great philanthropic themes that stir the mind 
and the heart of the present age. Upon these topics he speaks 
earnestly and warmly, with a soul informed with its subject, and 
through which, at times, we doubt not, the thoughts rush “ like 
white-hot bolts of steel.” This spirit he fuses into strong and 
flexible Saxon, and makes it the instrument of a mighty elo- 
quence, that 


“On the nation’s naked heart, 
Scatters the living coals of truth.” 


Opposed, we presume, to carnal warfare, he evinces no hesitancy 
in laying hold of those spiritual weapons that are powerful 
against the strong-holds of wickedness and error, and he strikes 
with a stalwart zeal that causes the bolts of ancient wrong to 
snap again, and shakes the venerable fabric of human corruption 
to its centre. Two of the best poems in this volume are against 
the punishment by death. We would especially commend to our 
readers the piece on the seventy-first page, entitled, “ ‘The 
Human Sacrifice.” A specimen of the peculiar characteristics of 
which we have spoken, may be read in the address of ‘* Massa- 
chusetts to Virginia.” 

But while this earnestness and energy in behalf of the great 
Reforms of our day, is one of the most prominent peculiarities of 
Whittier’s poetry, and that which will cause him to be most 
widely known and popular, our readers are well aware that this 
class of his writings does not comprise all his excellence. He is 
a true poet of nature — instance the first piece in the book, 
‘* The Merrimack ;” and his verses abound in beautiful descrip- 
tions, and in deep, true sentiment. We discover, also, in the 
present volume, a poem that we have long admired, but the 
author of which was, until now, unknown to us. We refer to 
“The Demon of the Study.” We know of but few poems that 
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excel it in quiet and genuine humor. We have not the space 
for a critical examination, or for an enumeration of the contents 
of this volume. But we heartily commend to our readers the 
productions of one who is worthy of a place in the first rank of 
American Poets. 


2. English Songs, and other small Poems. By Barry Cornwall. 
Boston: William D. Ticknor & Co. 1844. pp. 228. 


We must express our thanks to Mr. Ticknor for the truly 
beautiful editions of truly valuable works which he has given us, 
of late. The poems which we hold in our hand, are published 
in an elegant form, and they richly deserve to be. Barry Corn- 
wall (Mr. Proctor) is what we call a genuine English Poet; full 
of natural thought and feeling. He evidently throws out his 
verses from the bottom of his heart, and the impulse of the 
moment, and while this, perhaps, deprives us of that elegance 
which is the result of careful elaboration, it gives us, fresh and 
sweet, that spirit of true poetry, without which all art and care 
are empty and worthless. Fresh winds from the sea blow 
through his verse, and breezes that come over summer corn. 
With many of his poems our readers, doubtless, are familiar, 
although their authorship may not be known to them. Every 
body has heard that noble song, ‘‘ The Sea,” many have read 
that quaint piece beginning, ‘‘ King Death was a rare old fellow,” 
and been thrilled by the simple, touching pathos of that “* Prayer 
in Sickness,”’ 


“Send down thy sweet-souled angel, God!” 


These, and many more, exhibiting the versatility of Proctor, and 
yet the deep poetic spirit that glows in him, may be found in the 
present volume. In the Dramatic Fragments, in the latter part 
of the book, are many fine passages, indicating power to create 
a more complete and perfect work. We are decidedly of the 
opinion that this is one of the best volumes of poetry that has 
been issued from the press for a long time. We say one of the 
best, for we have lately been favored with many productions of 
genuine poetry, which, it is unnecessary for us to say here, isa 
very different thing from rhyme and metre. 
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Art. X. 
The Christian Church. 


Tue Krnepom or Cuarist delineated in two Essays, &c. By Rich- 
ard Whately, D. D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

Essay 2.—On the Constitution, Powers and Ministry of a Christian 
Church. 


Te matter of this essay is not only highly important, 
but there is a pervading candor and singular felicity in the 
manner in which its discussion has been conducted. The 
position, the starting point is, that Jesus Christ was “ the 
founder and perpetual head of a religious society ;” that 
“ he instituted, and designed for permanent continuance, a 
community or system of communities to which his disci- 
ples here on earth were to belong; and that, consequently, 
the religion he introduced was manifestly designed by him, 
and so understood by his immediate followers, to be a 
social religion.” 

There is nothing new in all this, nor is it assumed by 
the learned prelate as in any respect differing from the 
general belief of Christians. But while he has not made 
a single remark on the obligations growing out of a social 
religion, the mind of the reader naturally perceives that 
considerations are involved which deserve much and ear- 
nest attention. For, however palpable the truth,—how- 
ever cordially and generally admitted, — that the Christian 
religion is a social system, it is still equally plain that its 
social nature has been little understood, and its obvious 
tendencies disregarded. And if Heaven were to exhaust 
its resources of rebuke, it is difficult to conceive of any 
more pungent and effective than is administered, by this 
admission, to the miserable fanatics who, in different ages 
and in various ways, have isolated themselves as far as 
possible from all sympathy and all intercourse with their 
fellow-men. The gloomy and misanthropic anchorite does 
equal violence to human nature and to Christianity. And 
in whatever way he carries out his principles, he is guilty 
of continued offence against the spirit of the religion which 
he professes, and the well-being of society. For it is one 
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of the great and beneficent purposes of Christianity to 
develope and direct the social affections; and it demands, 
in consequence, their exercise under all the relations, and 
in every condition, of human life. The world greatly 
needs the salutary influences of these charities of the 
heart; the Christian church needs them, as additional 
evidences that it is following the example of its Master and 
Head. For the Christian professor who immures himself 
in a cloister, or slinks away from all intercourse with man, 
gives force to the errors which he has imbibed, and stamps 
still deeper and more indelibly the stain of corruption 
upon the face of truth. It was in this way that the dreams 
of ten thousand visionaries fastened themselves upon the 
doctrines of the Christian church ; and changed its bright- 
ness into obscurity, its simplicity into mystery, its purity 
into corruption, its glory into shame. ‘Then it was, that 
the virtues which the gospel required, and which gave 
prosperity and triumph, were thrust down from their high 
places; and vice and formal ceremonies crept in under 
cover of darkness, and lifted up their heads “ at noon-day.” 

It is at least one step towards a return to first principles, 
to maintain the social nature of the Christian religion. 
Shall Christianity, by its very nature, by all its legitimate 
institutions, constitute “a community, a succession of 
communities,’ and not bind its members to the practical 
observation of the social virtues,—the very virtues, that 
impart all that is noble and dignified in the character, all 
that is redeeming and beneficent in the influence of indi- 
vidual Christians? ‘The thing is impossible! And prob- 
ably one of the greatest sins against God and man which 
the church has yet to repent of, is the neglect to associate 
practical morality with the Christian profession. But of 
this, a national church never thinks; and, as a national 
church, never can think. For its religion is always quite 
as much a matter of politics as of principle; and if its 
members will but submit to the prescribed forms of reli- 
gion,—if they admit the pretensions of the clergy,—if 
they show no alarming disposition to innovate upon estab- 
lished dogmas or ancient and authorized usages, this is 
all that is expected or asked. ‘The means, measures and 
requirements essential to the vitality and moral elevation 
of the church, may be, and usually are, disregarded. In- 
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dividual exceptions there certainly are and always have 
been, both among the clergy and laity; and as remarkable 
an instance as the English church can boast, is doubtless 
furnished in the person and character of Archbishop 
Whately. At the head of an establishment encumbered 
with a multitude of frivolous and half-obsolete ceremonies, 
he contends for the utmost simplicity ; armed with power 
that might enforce conformity by secular pains ard penal- 
ties, he spurns all civil interference as unchristian; the 
most influential minister of a church whose clergy are the 
fastidious pretenders to apostolic succession and authority, 
he modestly explodes their claims by sound arguments 
and irrefragable proofs, and convinces his reader that all 
such pretensions are alike ridiculous and unfounded. 

Having assumed the establishment of a society—a 
Christian community—the archbishop proceeds to argue 
that it must by consequence have rules for its government, 
officers for their administration, and power to admit and 
exclude members. ‘These, he thinks, include every thing 
necessary to the complete organization and proper con- 
stitution of a Christian church, and these are all for which 
he contends. ‘'T’o these he addresses himself with perfect 
candor, and with that right-forward clearness and distinct- 
ness which show that he is master of his subject. And 
we may feel assured, that the best talents, the best and 
most abundant means, and the best disposition to use 
them, have been brought to the investigation. And what 
is the result? Just what every Protestant, except the 
Episcopalian, has always contended for—that every 
particular church or community had the exclusive and 
perfect right to its own choice of the mode of organization, 
and to the adoption of such rules and regulations as were 
agreeable to its own views of government; that it might 
prescribe to its officers the nature and extent of their 
authority; and, in conformity with its undoubted rights, 
regulate the time and manner of admitting and expelling 
members. 

It will, doubtless, be news to many Episcopalians, that 
a distinguished prelate of the church—that is, their own 
church —should admit that it was not under precisely such 
rules and rulers as Christ appointed, nor such as the whole 
body of primitive believers recognised. They will learn— 
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and that, too, from authority which even they will not 
question—that neither the great Master of Christians nor 
his apostles instituted or left on record any particular rules 
for the adoption and government of the church. And that 
while they have all along acted upon the presumption that 
they were conforming to laws and ordinances of divine 
institution, they were really and only yielding obedience 
to certain conventional regulations principally devised by, 
and transmitted from, Popery! All this, they have been 
told times without number, by dissenters; but so long as 
their own clergy maintained their position, so long, of 
course, it was not to be believed. Is it now to be denied, 
or set down to the account of prejudice and infatuation, 
when one of their most eminent, most learned, and certain- 
ly most talented dignitaries, has the candor to admit, and 
the industry to prove for the satisfaction of all doubters and 
unbelievers, the entire human origin of every thing that 
constitutes the distinctive character of Episcopalianism ? 

The following is quite expressive of the views of the 
archbishop, though it may fail of convincing the minds, or 
satisfying the aspirations of Episcopalians : 


“Tt appears plainly from the sacred narrative, that though the 
many churches which the apostles founded were branches of one 
spiritual brotherhood, of which the Lord Jesus Christ is the 
heavenly Head; though there was ‘one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism,’ for all of them, yet they were each a distinct, indepen- 
dent community on earth, united by the common principles on 
which they were founded, and by their mutual agreement, affec- 
tion, and respect; but not having any one recognised head on 
earth, or acknowledging any sovereignty of one of these societies 
over others.”-—pp. 104, 105. 


How this comports with the pretensions of the establish- 
ment, with its earthly, not to say carnal, head—and that 
head involving the contingent of being male or female—we 
leave to those concerned. For ourselves, we discover little 
difference in the earthly position of a church under Pope 
Joan, or a British queen. Again, our author proceeds : 


“It is worth remarking also, that, as if on purpose to guard 
against the assumption, which might not unnaturally have taken 
place, of some supremacy — such as no church was designed to 
enjoy —on the part of Jerusalem, the fountain-head of the reli- 
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gion, it was by the special appointment of the Holy Spirit that 
Saul and Barnabas were ordained to the very highest office, the 
apostleship, not by the hands of the other apostles, but by the 
elders of Antioch.” ..... ‘* Some reason for such a procedure 
there must have been, and it does seem probable that it was de- 
signed for the very purpose (among others) of impressing on 
men’s minds the independence and equality of the several 
churches on earth.”—pp. 106, 107. 


Had Saul and Barnabas themselves received consecra- 
tion at such hands in the days of Episcopacy, their canon- 
icals would have been a nullity and their ordination in- 
valid, the opinion of the archbishop to the contrary, 
notwithstanding. 

The following extract will show what the Saviour and 
his apostles omitted, and which the Episcopal church, in 
the plenitude of its wisdom, has graciously condescended 
to supply, for the edification of its votaries. And let it be 
remembered, that these omissions have been detected and 


. exposed by an archbishop! He says,— 


‘**No such thing is to be found in our Scriptures as a cate- 
chism, or regular elementary introduction to the Christian reli- 
gion; nor do they furnish us with any thing of the nature of a 
systematic creed, set of articles, confession of faith, or by what- 
ever other name one may designate a regular complete com- 
pendium of Christian doctrines; nor, again, do they supply us 
with a liturgy for ordinary public worship, or with forms for ad- 
ininistering the sacraments, or for conferring holy orders; nor 
do they even give any precise directions as to these and other 
ecclesiastical matters, —any thing that at all corresponds to a 
rubric, or set of canons.” —p. 77. 


Now it must be apparent to every one that has given 
any attention to the subject, that these aforesaid omissions 
are among the identical things which Episcopalians deem 
most important and indispensable, and about which there 
is much vaporing and assumption. And yet, not one of 
them has any warrant from Scripture; they are all and 
singular of human device and fabrication; all originated 
with uninspired men, whose piety was quite as problemat- 
ical as their zeal for national aggrandizement, and who 
palmed their lucubrations upon an unwilling people under 
the sanction of law, when their king “ was a child!” We 
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would by no means impute their perpetuation in the 
church to improper motives, or want of sincere regard for 
Christian principles; but since Archbishop Whately has 
condescended to perform the labor so much needed and so 
long delayed, of enlightening the church, and disabusing 
the public mind respecting them, it is both natural and fair 
to hope that they will command less veneration, and, in 
due time, be entirely expunged from the service-book. 

But let us contemplate — if, indeed, it be a supposable 
case —an Episcopal church without a creed, without a 
set of articles, without a confession of faith, without a 
liturgy, without forms for public worship, the administra- 
tion of the sacraments, or for conferring holy orders, with- 
out a rubric, and what remains? If it continued to be a 
church, it would surely be a very different thing from what 
an Episcopal church either is, or ever has been. For it 
would be shorn of almost every thing that constitutes its 
distinctive character, and would be as remarkable for its 
unpretending simplicity, as it now is for its supercilious 
arrogance and popish flummery. And one of these two 
things must, probably, result from its present position— 
either it must pertinaciously maintain its old and tried 
forms and institutions, knowing them to be entirely with- 
out Scripture authority, or hazard both its influence and 
identity by an attempt at reformation. Such is the unen- 
viable position to which its own spiritual guides have led, 
and where they have most ungraciously left, the Episcopal 
church. 

Compelled to abandon all claims to Scripture authority, 
the archbishop argues that these omissions were purposely 
made, in order that churches “in other ages and regions 
might be left to their own discretion ” in these matters, and 
that, with the fundamental principles and truths of the 
gospel as the substance of faith, every “ community ” was 
at liberty to choose for itself in such non-essentials as the 
forms of worship and church government. Very well; 
but has the indulgence here implied ever been extended to 
others by the Episcopal church? Does it recognise the 
right of dissenters to regulate their own affairs, in their 
own way? Has it not been forever intermeddling with the 
religious concerns of all other denominations that fell in its 
way, or conflicted with its supremacy? And even in this 
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country, where all pretensions to exclusive right and legal- 
ized power are wisely and beneficently denied to any 
denomination, that church has never ceased to proclaim 
its unfeigned abhorrence of every sect with a less pom- 
pously-titled clergy and a less formal ritual than its own. 

But not to insist on these things, is it either clear or 
certain that any Christian church has a right to adopt such 
maxims of government as it pleases, and then enforce 
them, merely because they are omitted in the New 'Testa- 
ment? Do bare omissions authorize any thing and every 
thing? This will not be pretended; and, least of all, can 
it be pretended in matters of religion. So far from author- 
izing the least assumption, the utmost liberty implied is, 
that nothing may be done which in any way conflicts 
with the rights of others; nothing that can be construed 
into violence to the conscience, or injury of the privileges 
of any man. Let it be admitted, then, that the king and 
the clergy had a perfect right to prefer, and, as far as they 
were personally concerned, to adopt that identical form of 
church government and order known as English Episco- 
pacy; still, it by no means follows that they had the 
moral right to establish the same by acts of parliament, 
and bind the nation to its adoption under pains and dis- 
abilities. Because every man and woman in England 
had precisely the same rights, and might prefer and adopt 
some other mode of worship and form of discipline. And 
this, too, on the strength of an omission ; for the Scriptures 
are as silent about kingly and priestly prerogatives in such 
matters, as about those of the meanest subjects. What, 
then, will become of Episcopacy, when it can neither 
plead the authority of the Scriptures, nor repose on human 
laws? Its own prelates have acknowledged that it had 
no claim to the former, and the time is coming when the 
world will deny it the protection and support of the latter, 
and when it must stand or fall by tests to which no ap- 
peal has yet been made. 

The archbishop holds very strong and intelligible lan- 
guage respecting the powers of a Christian church. It is 
a total abandonment of the imposing pretension to an in- 
fluence upon the eternal destiny of any man, by an eccle- 
siastical act of admission or expulsion. It is possibly true 
that the Episcopal church has never formally asserted that 
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there was no salvation out of her communion; but she has 
always acted upon the principle, that if she expelled a 
member he must be lost forever. And so tender has she 
been of the souls of her communicants, so sensitive to her 
own responsibilities, so fearful of sending delinquents to 
perdition, that she has mercifully and charitably kept them 
in her own bosom. We say charitably, because it is diffi- 
cult to conceive of a greater stretch of that virtue, than in 
extending Christian fellowship to some of the monsters 
who have alike disgraced the church and their common 
humanity. She has, indeed, sometimes degraded a min- 
ister from his priestly functions, but he never loses his 
affinity to the church; 80 that the old doctrine of “ once in 
grace, always in grace,” is not more characteristic of sub- 
stantial Calvinism, than once a member, always a mem- 
ber, is.of Episcopalianism. 

But the archbishop assumes that the church possesses 
the power (whether exercised or not) of expelling mem- 
bers. And he grounds his position upon the words of 
Christ to Peter, (Matt. xvi. 19,) of which he gives the fol- 
lowing intelligible, and, no doubt, correct exposition : 


‘*The power of ‘binding and loosing,’ that is, enacting and 
enforcing, and of abrogating or suspending regulations for a 
Christian society, was recognised by his promise of the divine 
ratification of those acts, — the ‘ binding and loosing in heaven.’ 
The ‘keys of the kingdom of heaven’ “denote the power of ad- 
mitting persons members of the church, and excluding them from 
it And the expression respecting the ‘ remitting and retaining 
of sins,’ if it is to be understood (as I think it is) as extending to 
any thing beyond the power of admitting members into Christ’s 
church by : baptism for remission of sins,’ must relate to the en- 
forcement or remission of ecclesiastical censures for offences 
against a Christian community.”—p. 62. 


It is strange that any other construction was ever put 
upon this passage, and passing strange that the meaning 
should have been forced upon it which has obtained in 
the Papal church. But religious extravagances, as well of 
opinion as conduct, have no determinate limits ; and when 
once they have yoseseded in putting reason at defiance, 
when they have completely mastered the human mind, 
and may presume on dictating the matter of the creed, 
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they often trifle with revelation, and outrage all consistency 
of interpretation. But when the clergy assumed to be the 
dispensers of eternal destinies, when the millions gave 
them credit for their pretensions, it seems impossible to 
add to the presumption of the one, or to the degradation 
of the other. 

The clergy have seldom failed to give abundant evi- 
dence that they were quite as human as their parishioners, 
ever since the church was secularized by its legal connec- 
tion with the state. And can it appertain to such men, to 
open and shut, at pleasure, the doors of everlasting life and 
grace? Besides, it is no small reflection upon the charac- 
ter of the Deity, to suppose that he would suspend the 
everlasting doom of a moral being, however impotent, or 
benighted, or even wicked, upon the best of mankind. 
How amazingly is that reflection aggravated, when it is 
further supposed that this immense responsibility has been 
devolved upon not afew of the most heartless and profli- 
gate wretches that have alike dishonored both their profes- 
sion and their species! And who can wonder that an in- 
sidious and growing infidelity should have been working 
at the vitals of a church, one of whose prominent doctrines 
has been—the immaculate and immeasurable power of 
one class of sinners over all others! 

It is gratifying to perceive that Dr. Whately, with his 
characteristic candor and good sense, treats all such pre- 
tensions as the audacious effrontery of uninspired men. 
Speaking of the preaching of the apostles on the day of 
Pentecost, and the consequent admission of three thousand 
converts into the church, he adds,— 


** And that this society or church was that ‘kingdom of 
heaven,’ of which the keys were committed to them, and which 
they had before proclaimed as ‘at hand,’ they could have no 
doubt. They could not have been in any danger of cherishing 
any such presumptuous dream, as that they, or any one else, 
except their divine Master, could have power to give or refuse 
admittance to the mansions of immortal bliss.” —p. 73. 


How arrogant, and how supremely ridiculous it must 
appear in the eyes of such a man, when his own clergy- 
men shake the skirts of their robes, and gravely announce 
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that they are quit of the guilt, and their garments unstained 
by the blood of souls committed to hair spiritual charge! 

But the secret of this presumption probably lies in 
quite another and very different thing; and one, which 
had, to some extent, previously planted and established 
itself in the church. Tt i is the claim set up and asserted by 
the clergy —that they were the lineal, spiritual successors 
of the apostles ; and, consequently, had an unquestionable 
right to the full exercise of apostolical authority over the 
church. This claim has sanctified innumerable abuses of 
human credulity, and encroachments on human rights. 
And among its pretenders, none have been more clamor- 
ous, more persevering, or more presuming, in modern 
times, than the Protestant Episcopal clergy, both in Europe 
and America. They have unblushingly assumed that 
they were, beyond doubt or contradiction, the genuine 
fathers of the church by apostolical descent; and they have 
pertinaciously denied to the ministers of all other Protest- 
ant sects the shadow of any right or title to the name of 
Christian ministers. They treat the ministrations of all 
such clergymen, as disorderly innovations upon all true 
spiritual order and discipline; and maintain that the 
primitive institutions of the church are outraged by non- 
conformity to their own peculiar mode of church govern- 
ment. They have withheld communion and fellowship 
from all persons and parties that did not, and would not, 
acknowledge them to be the followers of the apostles, and 
their church to be the only true church; and they have 
persecuted to the death, such as chose to have no priests 
but those of their own appointment. The violence of per- 
secution has passed away, and the penalties denounced 
against schismatics and heretics have become a dead letter 
on the statute-book, but the church has abated none of 
its pretensions. 

Whether the clergy of the establishment have ever 
generally and seriously entered upon an examination of 
the grounds of their pretensions to “ apostolic succession,’ 
is, probably, a matter which no man out of their pale, may 
venture to determine. But nothing can be hazarded in 
supposing that many of them have had little time from 
their secular engagements, to devote to such investiga- 
tions ; and that others found far less repulsive and perplex- 
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ing subjects for the exercise of their talents and zeal, we 
have very good evidence. At all events, while they have 
been loud is asserting their “spiritual pedigree,” they have 
usually been profoundly silent about the historic proofs of 
the fact, and the genuineness of the claim, even if the 
proofs were undeniable. 

But all these matters are considered and set forth in their 
true light, by the learned archbishop. He entirely ex- 
plodes, with equal candor and success, every pretension to 
“apostolic succession,” made by the members of the Epis- 
copal church. And with a degree of moral courage rarely 
found in men who owed so much to institutions which 
they feel constrained to impugn, he, at once, and without 
the slightest mark of hesitation or compunction, utters 
truths and sentiments that level Protestant Episcopacy in 
the dust. According to him, it is not a series of men, but 
of moral truths, which have followed in “unbroken succes- 
sion ” from the time of the apostles —not a long line of 
popes and prelates specially sanctified by the imposition 
of hands, and the gifts of the Holy Spirit, but a Christian 
ministry, irrespective of sect, party, or pretension. But on 
these subjects he must speak for himself. 


** Again, it seems plainly to have been at least the general, if 
not the universal practice of the apostles, to appoint over each 
separate church a single individual as a chief governor, under the 
title of ‘angel’ (that is, messenger or legate from the apostles) or 
‘BISHOP,’ that is, superintendent or overseer. A church and a 
diocese seem to have been, for a considerable time, coextensive 
and identical. And each church or diocese (and, consequently, 
each superintendent) though connected with the rest by ties of 
faith, and hope, and charity, seems to have been (as has been 
already observed) perfectly independent as far as regards any 
power of control.” —p. 131. 


The archbishop evidently wishes te be distinctly under- 
stood in this matter, and, at the same time, to convey a 
gentle rebuke to his brethren. For after penning another 
paragraph, he proceeds,— 


‘‘ Now to vindicate the institutions of our own, or of some other 
church, on the ground that they ‘are not in themselves supersti- 
tious or ungodly,’ that they are not at variance with gospel prin- 
ciples or with any divine injunction that was designed to be of 
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universal obligation, is intelligible and reasonable. But to vindi- 
cate them on the ground of the exact conformity, which it is 
notorious they do not possess, to the most ancient models, and 
even to go beyond this, and condemn all Christians whose institu- 
tions and ordinances are not ‘ one and utterly like’ our own, on the 
ground of their departure from the apostolical precedents, which 
no church has exactly adhered to, does seem, to use no harsher 
expression, not a little inconsistent and unreasonable. And yet, 
one may not unfrequently hear members of Episcopalian 
churches pronouncing severe condemnation on those of other 
communions, and even éxcluding them from the Christian body, 
on the ground, not of their not being under the dest form of eccle- 
siastical government, but of their wanting the very essentials of a 
Christian church, namely — the very same distinct orders in the 
hierarchy that the apostles appointed; and this, while the Epis- 
copalians themselves have, universally, so far varied from the 
apostolical institutions, as to have in one church several bishops ; 
each of whom, consequently, differs in the office he holds, in a 
most important point, from one of the primitive bishops, as much 
as the governor of any one of our colonies does from a 
sovereign prince.”—pp. 132, 133. 


There is really nothing new in the facts above stated ; 
the novelty consists in the extraordinary circumstance, that 
the statement is deliberately made by an Episcopalian and 
an archbishop! The mere fact that neither apostolical 
usages, nor “ apostolic succession,” could be claimed with 
any show of evidence or reason by any existing church, 
has been generally admitted by every body, not interested 
in perpetuating an imposition upon human credulity. 
And it has been equally well understood, that even if the 
succession could be proved to be both certain and immacu- 
late, it would prove nothing in favor of the customs, or in 
vindication of the powers of the church. The pritnitive 
simplicity and glory of these departed, when a race of 
mere worldlings turned their influence to purposes of secu- 
lar and spiritual domination; and the Reformation in 
England was by no means so complete as to restore, even 
by respectable approximation, the ancient order and disci- 
pline. The frankness with which these things are exposed 
by one in the high places of “ the church,” excites admira- 
tion while it is worthy of all praise. 

Having disposed of the powers and usages of the 
church, the archbishop addresses himself more particularly 
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to the subject of the “apostolic succession.” This he 
labors at considerable length, and with a clearness and 
force every way calculated to satisfy the reader of the cor- 
rectness of his conclusions, as well as of his entire familiar- 
ity with his subject. The following extract will show his 
position, and give an idea of the spirit and ability with 
which it is maintained : 


“If a man consider it as highly probable that the particular 
minister at whose hands he receives the sacred ordinances, is 
really thus apostolically descended, this is the very utmost point 
to which he can, with any semblance of reason, attain; and the 
more he reflects and inquires, the more cause for hesitation he 
will find. ‘There is not a minister in all Christendom, who is able 
to trace up, with any approach to certainty, his own spiritual 
pedigree. ‘The sacramental virtue (for such it is, that is implied, 
whether the term be used or not, in the principle | have been 
speaking of,) dependent on the imposition of hands, with a due 
observance of apostolical usages, by a bishop, himself duly con- 
secrated, after having been in like manner baptized into the 
church, and ordained deacon and priest, —this sacramental virtue, 
if a single link of the chain be faulty, must, on the above princi- 
ples, be utterly nullified ever after, in respect of all the links 
that hang on that one. For if a bishop has not been duly conse- 
crated, or had not been previously rightly ordained, his ordina- 
tions are null; and so are the ministrations of those ordained by 
him; and their ordination of others; (supposing any of the per- 
sons ordained by him to attain to the Episcopal office,) and so on, 
without end. ‘The poisonous taint of informality, if it once creep 
in undetected, will spread the infection of nullity to an indefinite 
and irremediable extent. 

‘** And who can undertake to pronounce that during that long 
period usually designated as the dark ages, no such taint ever 
was introduced? Irregularities could not have been wholly ex- 
cluded without a perpetual miracle; and that no such miraculous 
interference existed, we have even historical proof. Amidst the 
numerous corruptions of doctrine and of practice, and gross su- 
perstitions, that crept in, during those ages, we find recorded 
descriptions not only of the profound ignorance and profligacy of 
life, of many of the clergy, but also of the grossest irregularities 
in respect of discipline and form. We read of bishops conse- 
crated when mere children; of men officiating who barely knew 
their letters ; of prelates expelled, and others put into their places, 
by violence; of illiterate and profligate laymen, and habitual 
drunkards, admitted to holy orders ; and, in short, of the preva- 
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lence of every kind of disorder and reckless disregard of the 
decency which the apostle enjoins. It is inconceivable that any 
one even moderately acquainted with history, can feel a certainty, 
or any approach to certainty, that, amidst all this confusion and 
corruption, every requisite form, was, in every instance, strictly 
adhered to, by men, many of them openly profane and secular, 
unrestrained by public opinion, through the gross ignorance of the 
population among which they lived; and that no one not duly 
consecrated or ordained, was admitted to sacred offices.”—pp. 
182-184. 


There is no mistaking the meaning of all this, without 
supposing a degree of mental obtuseness absolutely and in- 
veterately intractable. For it not only assigns very plain 
and intelligible reasons for disbelieving the doctrine of 
“apostolic succession,” but it asserts in so many words its 
utter impossibility. —“ There is not a minister in all Chris- 
tendom who is able to trace up, with any approach to cer- 
tainty, his own spiritual pedigree.” Now the archbishop 
is either right or wrong, in this assertion. If right, then 
there is the end of the matter. If wrong, it is not difficult 
to show wherein ; and if it be not done, and that speedily, 
it will be because the clergy of that church want the ability 
or the industry to perform so important a work. And 
must the world be left to suppose them in want of these ? 
charity forbids, and forces the admission of the truth, that 
any thing like a genuine “ apostolic succession” is mere 
assumption. 

But there is another remarkable feature of this general 
statement. The archbishop, in his own quiet way, impli- 
cates the knowledge or honesty of every pretender to this 
same “ apostolic succession,” in terms that would scarcely 
be excused by the church, were he not an Episcopalian. 
He says: “It is inconceivable that any one even mode- 
rately acquainted with history, can feel a certainty, or any 
approach to certainty, that amidst all this confusion and 
corruption, every requisite form, was, in every instance, 
strictly adhered to, by men, many of them openly profane 
and secular, unrestrained by public opinion, through the 
gross ignorance of the population among which they lived,” 
&c. Well, if this be so, we must conceive that those 
bishops and other clergymen of the establishment who are 
so loud in the assertion of their apostolic descent, are not 
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“even moderately acquainted with history,” or have still 
less excusable reasons for their pretensions. ‘To which of 
these we are indebted for the ostentatious parade of their 
claims on nearly every occasion which admits even by 
courtesy, of its introduction, is cheerfully left for them to 
determine. © 

Before dismissing this general subject, it is but justice to 
remark that Archbishop Cranmer, of martyr-memory, held, 
at one time, opinions very similar to those of Dr. Whately. 
It was at a time when English Episcopacy was in embryo; 
and when perhaps Episcopal legitimacy was as little 
questioned as that of royalty. The great object of the king, 
Henry VIII., and, of course, that of Cranmer and his 
coadjutors, seems to have been the exclusion of popish 
intermeddling with the civil and ecclesiastical affairs of 
England. They, therefore, assumed that they were com- 
petent to have a church of their own. But in the progress 
of its establishment, it was found that the attachment of the 
clergy to Rome and Roman rule was so great, that some- 
thing more than mere secession was demanded to secure 
its independence. There was none of the German en- 
thusiasm calling for great and essential reforms in custom 
or doctrine, but, on the contrary, a servile submission to 
the institutions of the church and the will of a tyrant king. 

If, then, in any instance a prelate desired to make inno- 
vations and improvements, he was met with the apathy of 
the people or the frowns of majesty. It became necessary, 
therefore, that every thing of importance relating to the move- 
ments of the church should, ostensibly if not actually, origi- 
nate with the king. Questions were sometimes proposed 
for the consideration of certain ecclesiastical commissioners ; 
and on one of these occasions, in answer to a number of 
queries relating to the “authority of bishops and prie: ts, 
and to the power of Christian magistrates in the church,” 
Cranmer made the following general replies: “ He main- 
tains that the appointment to spiritual offices belongs in- 
differently to bishops, to princes, or to the people, accord- 
ing to the pressure of existing circumstances. He affirms 
the original identity of bishops and presbyters; and con- 
tends that nothing more than mere election, or appoint- 
ment, is essential to the sacerdotal office, without consecra- 
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tion, or any other solemnity.”+ But the utter servility of 
his spirit made him say: “ This is mine opinion; which 
I do not temerariously define, but remit the judgment 
thereof wholly unto your majesty.” And the prudent 
archbishop found occasion to suppress or change his 
opinion, before the constitution of the church under the 
forty-two articles. It is obvious, then, that but for the in- 
terposition of majesty, the Episcopal church would never 
have existed, or if it had been established, that it would 
have been essentially different from its present organization. 

But to conclude.—The essays of Archbishop Whately 
will aid the cause of improvement, especially among the 
members of his own church. Some of them have long 
felt, that however suitable the institutions of Episcopacy 
some three hundred years since, they have now become 
preposterous and burdensome. But they who thus felt 
were powerless. The essays will dispel the charm of 
apostolical order and spiritual succession ; and many well- 
meaning Episcopalians will learn that their boast of the 
church, and an apostolical ministry, was gratuitous as- 
sumption. 

The learned and candid archbishop has laid the church 
and the public under great obligations by this “ work and 
labor of love.” He has labored to advance the cause and 
the interests of truth; and he deserves well of the age 
whose religious knowledge his works are directed to im- 
prove, and whose Christian opinions he has endeavored to 
purify. S. R. S. 


Arr. XI. 
“ In my Father’s House are many Mansions.” 


“In my Father’s house are many mansions; if it were not so, I 
would have told you. I goto prepare a place for you. And if I go 
and prepare a place for you, I will come again, and receive you unto 
myself; that where I am, there ye may be also.” Joun xiv. 2, 3. 


In that last and lengthy discourse, which Jesus delivered 
to his disciples, before he gave himself into the hands of 


‘Life of Archbishop Cranmer, by Charles W. Le Bas. New York: 
J. & J. Harper. 1833. Vol. i. p. 197. 
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his enemies, we discover intense labor, designed to im- 
press on their minds such facts as he well knew were 
necessarily embraced in the wonderful scheme of estab- 
lishing his kingdom among men, and of building up his 
church on a foundation which should never be shaken. 
And as he designed that these unlearned and powerless 
disciples should be employed in this immense enterprise, 
he did not fail to acquaint them with the difficulties, trials, 
and sufferings which necessarily lay in the path in which 
he had appointed that they should go; so that in room of 
being discouraged by the persecutions they would have to 
suffer, they should regard them as a testimony in favor of 
the truth of his word. On the other hand, he was equally 
faithful to give them assurance of the divine support, by 
which they should be sustained in the path of duty. 
Among these assurances we find that which is recorded, 
John xiv. 1-3: “ Let not your heart be troubled; ye be- 
lieve in God, believe also in me. In my Father’s house 
are many mansions; if it were not so, I would have told 
you. Igo to prepare a place for you. And if I go and 
prepare a place for you, I will come again, and receive 
you unto myself; that where I am, there ye may be also.” 

I believe that the general opinion among the learned 
doctors of the church, and among Christian professors, re- 
specting the “ many mansions” which Jesus said were in 
his Father’s house, is, that in the immortal world of bliss 
and glory, there are different stations allotted to happy im- 
mortals ; and that these different stations, or mansions, vary 
one from another, so as to agree with the various attain- 
ments in divine wisdom, and Christian virtue, which dis- 
tinguish the characters of the saints here on earth. On 
the words, “many mansions,” Dr. A. Clarke says, — 
“Though I have said before, that whither 1 am going, ye 
cannot come now, yet do not think that we shall be forever 
separated. Iam going to that state of glory where there 
is not only a state of supreme eminence for myself, but 
also places for all my disciples ; various degrees of glory, 
suited to the various capacities and attainments of my 
followers.” Especially does this general opinion agree 
with the calculations and expectations of many who look 
forward to the highest seats in the many mansions of the 


immortal state. If this general opinion concerning “ the 
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many mansions,” were true, it does not follow, necessa- 
rily, that those sili are here promising themselves the 
most favorable distinctions in that future, immortal state, 
have adapted their course of life to the sure attainment of 
their expectations. ‘The words of Jesus give us a good 
lesson on such a subject: “ When thou art bidden of any 
man to a wedding, sit not down in the highest room, lest 
a more honorable man than thou be bidden of him: and 
he that bade thee and him come and say to thee, give this 
man place ; and thou begin with shame to take the lowest 
room. But when thou art bidden, go and sit down in the 
lowest room ; that when he that bade thee cometh, he may 
say unto thee, Friend, go up higher; then shalt thou have 
worship of them that sit at meat with thee.’ When we 
hear those whose whole life indicates a desire for the 
highest distinctions in human society, and who are in- 
censed against any who stand in their way, eloquently 
pleading their claims to elevated seats in the immortal 
state, it is hard to make ourselves believe that they have 
been sufficiently schooled in the lessons of the meek and 
lowly Jesus. 

This vain and antichristian spirit, which seeks for dis- 
tinctions hereafter, because it is not gratified to the extent 
of its desires here, receives a very, just rebuke in what 
Jesus said to his disciples, when he saw the same spirit 
working vehemently in them. When the ten had heard 
the request of the two, who desired of Jesus that they 
might be appointed to sit on his right and left in his king- 
dom, and the reply which they received, we are told that 
they were much displeased with them. Seeing his disci- 
ples in this envious and unhappy condition, he called them 
to him, and said unio them, * Ye know that they which 
are accounted to rule over the Gentiles exercise lordship 
over them; and their great ones exercise authority upon 
them. But so shall it not be among you; but whosoever 
will be great among you, let him be your minister; and 
whosoever of you will be the chiefest, shall be servant of 
all.” ‘To be a minister, in the sense of this text, is to be a 
servant, as the words of Jesus show, where he says, en- 
forcing his precept by his example, “ Even as the Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many.” How do this spirit 
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and these teachings of the divine Master agree with this 
prevailing and vanity-feeding doctrine of our times ? 

Again ; allowing that Jesus spoke of the immortal state, 
when he told his disciples that there are many mansions 
in his Father’s house, on what authority do we rest the 
opinion, that these many mansions are all one above 
another? A house which should contain many rooms, 
and all one above another, would display a singular taste, 
present no architectural symmetry, nor any adaptation 
to convenience. There are no intimations in the Scrip- 
ture, where we find the account of these many mansions, 
that they form such a grotesque edifice. No; this mon- 
strous building, this huge temple of pride, is the work of 
human imagination, set to work by vanity, to build her an 
habitation. 

But it is time to call in question the reference of these 
“many mansions,” to the immortal state. ‘To take this 
reference for granted, without due examination, is not 
doing the subject or ourselves justice. Where is this 
house of God, which Jesus calls his Father’s house, in 
which are many mansions? Shall we find it in the im- 
mortal state, or shall we find it here on earth? Look care- 
fully at what Jesus said: “ In my Father’s house are many 
mansions ; if it were not so, I would have told you. I go 
to prepare a place for you. And if I go and prepare a place 
for you, I will come again, and receive you unto myself; 
that where Iam ye may be also.” It was necessary for 
Jesus to go away, and to pass through the scene of suffer- 
ings and death, which was required for the fulfilment of 
the prophecies concerning him, and by which he entered 
into his kingdom, or glory; as he spoke to the two who 
were going to Emmaus, after he rose from the dead, say- 
ing, “O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken; ought not Christ to have suffered 
these things, and to enter into his glory?” Had not Jesus 
left his disciples, and passed through this scene, the gospel- 
kingdom could not have been set up in our world, nor the 
church established on earth. Is not this kingdom of God, 
this church of God, that house, in which are many man- 
sions? Is not this the house of which the apostle speaks 
to the Hebrews ?—“ But Christ as a Son over his own 
house; whose house are we, if we hold fast the confidence 
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and the rejoicing of the hope firm unto the end.” Again, 
in the same epistle: “ Having, therefore, brethren, boldness 
to enter the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and 
living way, which he hath consecrated for us through the 
vail, that is to say, his flesh; and having an high-priest 
over the house of God, let us draw near with a true heart, 
in full assurance of faith.” Of the same house of God the 
apostle speaks to Timothy: “ That thou mayest know how 
thou oughtest to behave thyself i in the house of God, which 
is the church of the living God, the pillar and ground of 
the truth.” Again, in his epistle to the Ephesians, he 
says, “ Now, therefore, ye are no more strangers ‘and 
foreigners + : but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the 
household of God; and are built upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner-stone ; in whom all the building, fitly framed 
together, groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord, in 
whom ye also are builded together for an habitation of 
God through the spirit.” St. Peter thus speaks of this 
house of God: “ For the time is come that judgment must 
begin at the house of God; and if it first begin at us, what 
shall the end be of them that obey not the gospel of God?” 
It seems that there can be no question but this is the 
house of which Jesus spoke to his disciples, in which are 
many mansions; and into which he received them when 
he came, according to his promise. This was at the day 
of Pentecost when the Holy Spirit, the blessed Comforter, 
was so abundantly given. Then did the disciples of Jesus 
enter with him into the place he had prepared for them. 
Then did he come and receive them unto himself; and 
where he was, there were they. All this agrees with the 
prayer which Jesus offered to his Father. He said, “ Fa- 
ther, I will that they also whom thou hast given me be 
with me where I am; that they may behold my glory 
which thou hast giv en me.” That it was not necessary 
for the disciples of Jesus to go into the immortal state to 
be with him and to behold his glory, appears from another 
passage in the same prayer: “I pray not that thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldest keep them from the evil.” 

That Jesus meant the same thing by his coming again 
to his disciples, and the coming of the Holy Spirit, is 
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evident. In the same communication in which he spoke 
of preparing a place for his disciples, and of coming to re- 
ceive them to himself, that they might be with him, he 
said, “ If ye love me, keep my commandments; and I will 
pray the Father, and he shall give you another comforter, 
that he may abide with you forever—even the spirit of 
truth; whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth 
him not; but ye know him, for he dwelleth in you, and 
shall be in you. I will not leave you comfortless; I will 
come unto you.” Again, in the same communication, he 
says, “If a man love me, he will keep my words; and my 
Father will love him, and we will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him.” When Jesus commissioned 
his disciples to go into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature, he promised to be with them, even unto 
the end of the world. 

In the church of Christ here in this world, in the king- 
dom of Christ here on earth, in this house of God, are 
many mansions, allotments, or official appointments. It 
is evident that Jesus delivered the discourse, in which he 
spoke to his disciples of the many mansions which are in 
his Father’s house, but a short time after he saw the work- 
ings of envy and strife among them, on the occasion of the 
request of James and John to sit, one on the right hand, 
and the other on the left hand of Jesus, in his kingdom. 
And though he did not assume the right to make the ap- 
pointments desired, he indicated, by his reply, that such 
appointments would be made by his Father. It seems 
not improbable, therefore, that when he spoke of the many 
mansions in his Father’s house, he designed to quiet the 
minds of his disciples, by giving them to understand that 
there were suitable allotments for them all; and that they 
had no occasion to be troubled in relation to their future 
stations, or employments, as his servants, and as servants 
of his church. That these appointments would be suffi- 
ciently honorable, Jesus gave them full assurance in his 
reply to Peter’s question respecting what they were to 
receive for their having forsaken all and followed him. In 
his reply, he said, “ Verily I say unto you, that ye which 
have followed me, in the regeneration, when the Son of 
man shall sit in the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit 
upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” 
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The account which Luke gives of this saying of Jesus, is 
found in such a connection with what he informs us of 
the strife which the disciples manifested on the question, 
which of them should be greatest, as to show, very clearly, 
that it was designed to quiet their minds in relation to the 
subject of their strife: ‘“ And there was also a strife among 
them, which of them should be accounted the greatest. 

And he said unto them, The kings of the Gentiles exercise 
lordship over them ; and they that exercise authority upon 
them are called benefactors. But ye shall not be so; but 
he that is greatest among you, let him be as the younger ; 

and he that i is chief, as he that doth serve. For w hether i is 
greater, he that sitteth at meat, or he that serveth? Is not 
he that sitteth at meat? But Iam among you as he that 
serveth. Ye are they which have continued with me in 
my temptations; and I appoint unto you a kingdom, as 
my Father hath appointed unto me; that ye may eat and 
drink at my table in my kingdom, and sit on thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” That the kingdom of 
Jesus and his disciples, here spoken of, is the same as that 
of which we read in Daniel, which should succeed the 
four monarchies of the earth, I believe none will doubt. 
These thrones were not one over another, according to the 
merits or attainments of those who should sit on them; 

but were according to the divine appointment of him 
who alone could furnish such gifts to his church. These 
gifts are spoken of by St. Paul in his epistle to the Ephe- 
sians: ‘“ But unto every one of us is given grace according 
to the measure of the gift of Christ. Wherefore he saith, 
when he ascended up on high, he led captivity captive, 
and gave gifts unto men. And he gave some apostles; 
and some prophets ; and some evangelists; and some pas- 
tors, and teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ.” Also of thes se gifts and appointments in the 
church, the same apostle speaks to the Corinthians, thus: 

‘“‘ Now ye are the body of Christ, and members in particu- 
lar. And God hath set some in the church, first, apostles ; 

secondly, prophets ; thirdly, teachers ; after ‘that, miracles ; 
then gilts of healing, helps, governments, diversities of 
tongues. ” This subject, the same apostle has set forth in 
his epistle to the Romans, in a manner to give suitable 
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and needed admonition: “ For I say, through the grace 
given unto me, to every man that is among you, not to 
think of himself more highly than he ought to think; but 
to think soberly, according as God hath dealt to every 
man the measure of faith. For as we have many mem- 
bers in one body, and all members have not the same 
office ; so we, being many, are one body in Christ, and 
every one members one of another. Having then gifts, 
differing according to the grace given to us, whether 
prophecy, let us prophesy according to the proportion of 
faith; or ministry, let us wait on our ministering; or he 
that teacheth, on teaching; or he that exhorteth, on exhor- 
tation; he that giveth, let him do it with simplicity; he 
that ruleth, with diligence; he that showeth mercy, with 
cheerfulness.” 

To whom would Christians, of the present day, assign 
a more important station in the church than to the apostle 
of the Gentiles? Was his station given him as a recom- 
pense of previous merit? ‘This none will pretend. God 
gave to his church this gift of an apostle according to his 
own will and wisdom. And though there were none in 
the church more eminent than he, there were none who 
excelled him in humility, or in faithfully serving the 
church. And here it is of importance that we should be 
sensible of the fact, that no one of these appointments, or 
allotments in this house of God, this church of the living 
God, this pillar and ground of truth, was bestowed on any 
one as a reward of merit; but that they were, as the 
apostle says, “ according to the grace that is given to us: 
but unto every one of us is given grace according to the 
measure of the gift of Christ. Now ‘there are diversities of 
gifts, but the same spirit. And there are diversities of 
administrations, but the same Lord. And there are diver- 
sities of operations, but it is the same God which worketh 
all in all. But the manifestation of the spirit is given to 
every man to profit withal. For to one is given by the 
spirit the word of wisdom ; to another, the word of knowl- 
edge by the same spirit; to another, faith by the same 
spirit; to another, the gift of healing by the same spirit; to 
another, the working of miracles; to another, prophecy; to 
another, discerning of spirits; to another, diverse kinds of 
tongues; to another, the interpretation of tongues; but all 
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these worketh that one and self-same spirit, dividing to 
every man severally as he will.” 

To the foregoing considerations, it is of importance to 
add, that in all the representations of the kingdom and 
reign of the Messiah, which are found in the writings 
of the prophets, the whole scene is laid in this world; 
nor is there found, in the whole of the Scriptures, any 
description of his reigning with his saints in the future, 
immortal state. Observe the song of the redeemed: “ 'Thou 
art worthy to take the book, and to open the seals thereof; 
for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy 
blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation, and hast made us unto our God kings and priests ; 
and we shall reign on the earth.” ‘This agrees with Dan- 
iel’s declaration: “‘ And the kingdom and dominion, and 
the greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, 
shall be given to the people of the saints of the Most High, 
whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and all domin- 
ions shall serve and obey him.” 

Having thus endeavored to set forth the true meaning 
of the house of God, and the many mansions of that 
house, I will close this article by expressing my fervent 
desire, that we, who are employed as servants in this 
house, may constantly realize that it is a place which 
Jesus has, through his sufferings and death, prepared for 
us, that he is with us, showing to us his glory. And that 
we may remember, at all times, those teachings and 
admonitions of the divine Master designed to subdue that 
vanity and pride which strive for nothing, save who shall 
be greatest. H. B. 


Art. XII. 
The Reformation. 


History of the Great Reformation of the sixteenth Century in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, &c. By J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, President of the 
Theological School of Geneva, and Member of the “Societé Evan- 
gelique.” Seventh [American] Edition. New York: Robert Carter, 
&c. 1843. 3 vols. 12mo, 


Tue Reformation is often identified with Luther’s his- 
tory, and regarded as his work. He was, indeed, one of 
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the principal organs through which it was immediately 
developed. Still, it sprang from causes that were operat- 
ing long before he was born, and it was carried on by 
influences which, so far from being concentrated in him, 
were scattered abroad through all the departments of 
European civilization. From its first outbreak, it took 
courses, and continued to take courses, which he never 
designed beforehand. It bore him along in its current, 
forcing him into his position, enlarging his prospect, from 
time to time, and changing his views; although his own 
agency, which was of the most commanding and popular 
kind, contributed, in return, to the direction of the general 
movement. - In later denies, the Reformation has gone on 
to vast and widely-extended results, which neither Luther 
nor any man of his age anticipated or thought of. To 
give an adequate idea of this great revolution, the product 
of so complicate and opposite forces, is a most difficult 
matter; and if we fail in the attempt, it will be no more 
than has been done, before us, by many a hand better 
qualified to succeed than our own. 

Let us place ourselves back at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, say between the years 1000 and 1516; 
let us take our stand in central Europe, which was about 
to become the scene of action. If we look, now, on the 
outward state of things only, we shall discover nothing in 
them which seemed to portend the wreck that awaited the 
Roman Catholic church. This huge fabric, the gradual 
work of twelve hundred years’ labor and skill of all west- 
ern Christendom, seemed to stand as compact and strong 
as ever. If we may be allowed so monstrous a figure, it 
overarched all Europe, having its aged pillars planted 
firmly in every kingdom, state, and community, from the 
eastern shores of the Adriatic to Iceland. The papal 
power, which held the whole together, seemed to be justi- 
fied in the solemn boast, that it was founded on a rock, 
and destined to endure as long as the world should stand. 
Not but that the pontiff’s authority was often braved and 
put to shame by the sovereigns, who still professed them- 
selves dutiful sons of the Church. This had always been 
the case. Men, especially when at the head of armies, 
have always been the same restless, turbulent subjects as 
now, and as ingenious in construing every law or compact 
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to their own accommodation, violating the spirit by adher- 
ing to the letter, or, on the other hand, eluding at once 
both the letter and the spirit. We should grossly mistake, 
did we suppose that the individual who happened, at any 
given time, to sit on the throne of St. Peter, was able to 
control the secular princes by the virtue only of his man- 
date, even though enforced by the thunder of excommuni- 
cation. The thunder they might fear, lest it should arouse 
their oppressed or superstitious subjects to revolt; but the 
spiritual terrors of the Vatican little affected them, so long 
as their own clergy stood by them, and administered to 
their people the accustomed offices of religion. ‘The 
pontiff’s actual power over the monarchs of the West de- 
pended very much on his personal character. If he was 
a vigorous pope, he might bring an emperor under his 
feet; if vacillating, or feeble, he might himself be brought 
under the feet of his contumacious princes. He was often 
the mere sport of fortune, like other potentates ; sometimes 
a fugitive, sometimes imprisoned, frequently attacked in 
open war, and not seldom vanquished. But his office 
itself, the papacy, was always regarded meanwhile as 
inviolable, whatever became of the incumbent for the time. 
There was, indeed, a warm dispute between different 
countries, whether the papal authority was legitimately 
confined to ecclesiastical and spiritual concerns alone, or 
whether it also extended over all civil power. The trans- 
alpine party, so called, maintained the latter; the cis- 
alpine, the former. But with both parties, the real 
strength of its influence on temporal affairs lay in this: 
that the entire system of government and of society in 
Europe had grown up under it, and grown into it, as it 
were. ‘To overthrow it, was apparently to shake, not one 
or two states or kingdoms, but all government, and to 
confound the existing social order. What ruler would 
attempt this, or suffer it to be attempted? The hostile 
interests of the several states bore on the papacy as the 
different parts of an arch on its key-stone, making it the 
more secure even by the opposite strains and pressures to 
which it was subjected. Ifa king of France, or of Spain, 
or an emperor of Germany, quarrelled with the pope, the 
other powers might suffer him to go far enough to humble 
the holy father, if he could; but then it was the common 
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interest of all to see that he did not crush the pontifical 
throne itself, for there lay the balance of power in Europe. 

So well secured did the papacy appear, when viewed in 
its relation merely to the several governments. But how 
much more firmly it seemed to stand on its own proper 
basis, the ecclesiastical organization! Of this, it was the 
integrant, vital head. In this relation, its power went down 
beneath all secular governments and institutions, —under- 
laid them, as it were. No matter whether it claimed, or 
disclaimed, civil authority; as head of the Church, it laid 
a spell on every individual man from his cradle to his 
grave, weaving its ties around him before he became a 
conscious member of the state or of society, and never 
losing its hold afterwards; exerting its influence over the 
ruler in his court, as well as over the subject in his family. 
From the cardinals and archbishops down through the 
graduated hierarchy and religious orders to the obscurest 
monk, and from the great metropolitan sees out to the re- 
motest country parish, and even down to every individual, 
the entire body was knit together by living filaments that 
ran through all other institutions, political, social, or scien- 
tific, and that centred back again in the supreme head. 
Thence the whole derived unity and received direction ; 
and thither, in return, the whole yielded support. We 
must be careful, however, not to mistake the nature of the 
papal despotism. ‘That its claim to civil authority was 
controverted, has already been mentioned. And even in 
ecclesiastical affairs, it never acted, like machinery, with 
iron inflexibility, nor with the instantaneous precision and 
certainty of military command. In practice, the Church 
and its head were mutually dependent, each being acted 
upon by the other, at the same time it acted back again. 
Nor was this mutual interaction always harmonious. 
The Church had ever used much freedom in censuring 
her popes, and had frequently deposed them. And in her 
avowed doctrine, also, there were two different hypotheses 
among her divines and jurists; one party maintaining that 
the papal authority was absolute in religious matters, and 
the other, that it was inferior to that of the general coun- 
cils, which alone were supreme. A violent struggle, of 
nearly a hundred years’ duration, had but recently subsid- 
ed, in which three successive general councils decreed the 
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latter doctrine, and strove with all their power, though in 
vain, to bring the pontiff into actual subjection. Protest- 
ants in general are, perhaps, but little aware with what 
freedom even individuals were allowed to treat his charae- 
ter,so long as they kept within the limits prescribed by the 
Church. Let us hear the invectives which one of her 
most eminent scholars and writers published, in the city of 
Rome itself, about the middle of the century before the 
Reformation: “ O, ye Roman pontifis,” says Laurentius 
Valla, “ example of ‘all villanies to the other ‘bishops! Ye 
wicked scribes and Pharisees, who sit in Moses’ seat, and 
do the works of Dathan and Abiram! Such array of 
equipage, such pomp of cavalcades, and, in short, the very 
life of a Cesar,—do these become the vicar of Christ?” 
His continued attacks on the vices of the Roman court, 
and, still more, his exposure of the forgery on which some 
of its claims rested, brought on him indeed the persecu- 
tion of the reigning pope; but he was, nevertheless, re- 
ceived under the patronage of the next pontiff. So little 
were his bold impeachments thought, or even designed, to 
affect the vital interests of the papacy itself; so well, too, 
was he sustained by the voice of his age. 

Never was there an organization more skilfully con- 
trived than that of the old Catholic church. Or, rather, its 
organization can hardly be said to have been contriv ed, it 
was developed so spontaneously, as it were, under the 
plastic experience of twelve centuries, by which it was 
progressively modified, though unconse iously, to the laws 
of human action, and the “demands of extemal circum- 
stances. Every officer, every community, every member, 
almost every form of belief, was accommodated with an 
appropriate sphere of agency; an agency independent 
within certain well-defined limits, in which it might ope- 
rate freely, at the same time that all the results were 
secured to the general interest of the body. We are apt 
to suppose that the Roman Catholic church maintained a 
rigid and complete uniformity. Nothing is farther from 
the truth. Had she éven attempted this, the expansion of 
the human mind, or the irrepressible eccentricities of hu- 
man thought, would have burst her bands and exploded 
her into a thousand fragments, ages before the time of 
Luther. A few points of faith and practice were deter- 
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mined, which all were obliged to adopt; but aside from 
these, nearly every variety of opinions and customs was 
allowed. ‘The discordant elements, thus indulged, kept 

up a perpetual conflict, which often ‘agitated the Church, 
yet without endangering her security, for she was prudent 
enough to give them full scope. Inexorable in maintain- 
ing her definitive claims, and pitiless in executing her final 
decrees, she was generally content to let minor affairs take 
their own courses. In this way, she held all Europe 
together. Indeed, all Europe, save the eastern section, 
was the Church, in one living identical body; for we 
scarcely need pause, here, to except a few communities in 
the almost unapproachable fastnesses around Mont Blanc, 
nor the scattered heretics who lurked in various countries, 
the remnants of sects that had been destroyed. All that 
was recognised as belonging to civilized life in the West, 
had for centuries grown up in the Church, thoroughly 
integrated with her. How could she be rent asunder, 
without overwhelming every thing in ruin, — government, 
all institutions, and even society itself! We might as well 
expect the dissolution of the continent. 

Such was the appearance which the outward state of 
things presented at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Yet, even then, it was apparent to all reflecting minds that 
the whole ecclesiastical establishment was in extreme peril; 
and this, from a cause that superficial observers make little 
account of, namely, the certain revolt of the human con- 
science against religious authority when manifestly corrupt 
and heartless. Prejudice may blind the eye, or hope of 
reform delay the crisis for a while; but when prejudice 
and hope have both been vanquished, then comes revolt, 
through death stand in the way. The Church was de- 
prav ed, and universally known to be depraved, in the last 
degree. Her dignitaries, and her worldly -minded sons in 
general, trusted, with the shallowness of worldly calcula- 
tion, in her vestnens, in the universal submission to her 
authority, and in the omnipotence of her external resources 
to compel submission. Had not these always availed to 
put down, with ease, every attempt at rebellion? But 
there were those who saw deeper; who had long felt that 
all these things were no more than chaff before the whirl- 
wind, should the moral and religious sentiment of mankind 
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once be thoroughly roused against her, as it seemed likely 
to be. We have all heard much of the utter profligacy, 
as well as ignorance and superstition, of the Church at 
that time; nor is there any danger of exaggerating the 
case, if we only remember, meanwhile, that it was by no 
means universal, —far less, uniform. None more loudly 
inveighed against the evil, and none more sincerely de- 
plored it, than many devotees of the Catholic communion. 
For more than a hundred years, the cry had gone up in- 
cessantly from every quarter, “a reformation of the Church 
in its head and members,” —that is, in the papacy and in 
the subordinate departments. For this, the celebrated 
Catholic doctors, Gerson, Clemangis, D’ Ailly, and others 
less distinguished, had labored with great zeal as long ago 
as the early part of the preceding, or fifteenth century. It 
may not be thought a digression, to observe, here, that it 
was about the same time, (1416,) that the unsuccessful 
reformers, John Huss, and Jerome of Prague, roused all 
Bohemia, and kindled a “ heresy” which could never be 
entirely extinguished; while they themselves underwent 
martyrdom, in the confident anticipation that their work 
would be revived and finally triumph. “TI hold it certain,” 
said Huss, in his dungeon, “ that the image of Christ will 
never be effaced. ‘They desired to destroy it, but it will be 
imprinted anew on the hearts of men, by much better 
preachers than myself. The nation that loves Christ will 
rejoice at this. And I, awaking from the dead, and rising 
as it were from the grave, shall leap for joy.” It was not 
our design, however, to speak particularly of those who 
were separated from the getieral communion. We re- 
turn, and confine our notice, for the present, to the 
Catholics themselves. In 1409, the general council of 
Pisa met, and with the feigned, or perhaps, at first, sincere, 
concurrence of the new pope, provided for “the reforma- 
tion of the Church in its head and its members,” by 
arrangements which seemed to ensure success. Then 
followed the general council of Constance, which labored 
earnestly, from 1414 to 1418, for the same object; and 
after some vexatious delays by the pope, the fathers assem- 
bled again in general council at Basil, where they pur- 
sued the work, at first with confidence, and finally with 
desperation, from 1431 to 1443; but all in vain. Let us 
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go back, and enter the great council of Pisa, in one of its 
sessions. It is the 10th of June, 1409; about six hundred 
members are present; cardinals, archbishops, bishops, and 
abbots — the representatives from the Church in every 
country — deputies from the great universities, and am- 
bassadors from the emperor of Germany, from the kings 
of France, England, Poland, and other states. The arch- 
bishop of Pisa is in the speakers’ gallery, reading a solemn 
bond, signed by all the cardinals, preparatory to the choice 
of a pope. “ We -promise,” say they, “that whosoever 
among us shall be elected pope, he will continue this 
council, and not allow it to be dissolved, until the 
reformation of the Church universal shall be accom- 
plished, both in its head and in its members.” Five days 
afterwards, one of these cardinals, thus pledged, was 
elected; he took measures apparently to secure the pro- 
posed reform; but in about two months, dissolved the 
troublesome council, and ever afterwards eluded the fulfil- 
ment of his promise. Let us enter the council of Con- 
stance, in the midst of ambassadors from the courts of 
Italy, France, Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, 
England, Denmark and Sweden, besides several princes; 
deputies from the universities; cardinals and clergy, of 
whom there are twenty archbishops, about three hundred 
bishops and other dignitaries, and more than two hundred 
doctors of theology. On the Ist of November, 1416, 
D’ Ailly’s canons for reforming the Church are presented. 
“How necessary,” says he, “the reformation of the 
Church formerly was, and how much more so now, is 
clearly seen by its deplorable corruption. We must be- 
lieve that our most merciful God, who knows how to 
bring good out of evil, has permitted things to come to 
their present state, only that it might be an occasion for 
his Church to reform. ..... And unless this be done 
immediately, great as are the evils we now see, we shall 
soon witness other evils incomparably greater. After 
these peals of thunder,” (alluding to the outbreak of the 
Hussites in Bohemia,) “we shall hear other thunders far 
more horrible.” And this was the prevailing tone of the 
assembly. Or, let us turn to the general council of Basil, 
on its gathering in 1431. The pope, alarmed at the bold 
stand it was preparing to take, sent orders to dismiss it at 
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once. But his own legate and representative, the cardinal 
Julian, disobeyed his commands s, opened the proceedings, 
and wrote back to his holiness in terms of earnest expostu- 
lation. ‘If the council be thus dissolved,” said he, “ what 
will the whole world say? Will it not judge that the 
clergy are incorrigible, and that they mean always to 
persist in their corruptions ? ? So many councils have been 
held in our days, and no reformation has resulted. The 
nations have expected that some fruit would follow the 
present; but if it be thus dissolved, it will be said that we 
mock both God and men. And when there shall be no 
hope left of our amendment, the laity will justly rise 
against us, like the Hussites + and there is actually com- 
mon talk of it. The minds of men are full; they already 
begin to spit out their venom by which to destroy us; they 
will regard it as a service done to God either to kill or to 
plunder the clergy, because they will think we are fallen 
into such depths of sin as to be odious to God and the 
world; and when they have once begun the work of 
destruction, then all will perish... . . When God would 
send calamity upon a people, he first disposes them neither 
to understand their danger, nor to consider. And so it 
appears already to have happened with the clergy, whom 
I have often convinced of blindness, who see the fire, and 
yet rush into it.” If the pope’s own legate was thus in 
earnest, we may easily judge what was the state of feeling 
in the council at large. Yet the pontiff managed so 
adroitly with his cardinals, and with some of the sove- 
reigns, as to thwart the enterprise ; and after more than 
twelve years’ labor, the general assembly of Christendom 
dissolved without carrying any of its reforms into effect. 
The advocates of reform were a large majority in the 
three great councils, and they were seconded by the 
general voice of Europe. It is an inquiry of curious 
interest, why they did not do what they so earnestly 
attempted, what they seemed to have the power of doing 
at once, and what all acknowle -dged to be their duty. The 
reason, in short, was this: They could not. Their aim 
was to reform the Church without breaking it down. But 
it is one of the terrible ordinances of God, that when cor- 
ruption has become predominant in any body, it has an 
almost irresistible tendency to reproduce itself in worse 
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and worse forms, till it precipitates into ruin. Could an 
ambitious and dissolute pontiff quietly consent to renounce 
the pretensions of centuries, reform his court, and oblige 
himself to lead a pure and Christian life? Could he and 
the host of bishops and other dignitaries voluntarily sacri- 
fice the vast incomes they derived from confirmed abuses ? 
Could they and the clergy at large spontaneously abandon 
their profligacy? All might see the need of a general 
reform, and the larger part might admire it so long as it 
lay thus vague and undefined at a distance. ‘The virtuous 
and truly pious were indeed intent on accomplishing it, 
whatever the cost; but as for the rest, would they pursue 
the work, when it became definite, and began to assume a 
manifest bearing against their own interests and habits? 
Were this the way in which human nature operates, in 
such cases, there never would have been a French Revolu- 
tion, nor a long parliament, nor chartist and repeal organi- 
zations, nor abolition lectures at the north. In other 
words, could a church, utterly corrupt, reform itself, unless 
aroused by a shock from without? 

After the council of Basil, the hopes of good men began 
to decline. ‘The cry for a “reformation of the head and 
members,” was indeed still maintained; but no more 
general councils were called for that purpose — they 
availed nothing. The spirit of reform was driven in upon 
itself, to brood in the minds of individuals, or to find vent 
in the execrations of a people who felt themselves mocked 
as well as wronged. Jn Italy, Andreas, bishop of Car- 
niola, labored to procure a new council at Basil, but died 
in prison at Rome, in 1484. The Dominican, Jerome 
Savonarola, strove to reform both the Church and the 
state, by stern rebukes, and by prophecies of an approach- 
ing overturn. He fell a victim to the papal court, in 1498. 
In France, John Vitrarius inveighed against the vices of 
the clergy and some errors of the Church; but was forced 
to retract, in 1498. John Laillier (1484) freely exposed 
the usurpations of the popes, and the prevailing supersti- 
tions. At,the same time, in Germany, James of Erfurth, 
the two Wessels, John Goch, John Hilten, and Andreas 
Proles may be named among the earnest laborers for a 
reform in practice, and, some of them, also in doctrine. 
All, however, was to no general effect; though the 
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agency of these men, and of others like them, unquestion- 
ably scattered the sparks of truth, or baal them to a 
flame, in the bosom of many individuals, and in certain 
communities. But the general corruption, meanwhile, in- 
creased, as it was natural it should do, after the abortive 
attempts of the three great councils, in which was concen- 
trated the strength of Christendom. When this failed 

what was there left to hold the vicious in check? The 
abbot Trithemius, who wrote about 1485, says of the 
clergy, “ they understand scarcely any thing of the Scrip- 
tures, and they disdain to learn. They can neither write 
nor speak the Latin language, and can hardly expound the 
gospels in the vulgar tongue. How many errors, and 
fables, and heresies, they utter to the people while preach- 
ing in public, no one could believe, unless acquainted with 
the facts. Instead of books, they multiply [illegitimate] 
children ; instead of study, they love their concubines. 

They are blind leaders of the blind, who seduce the people 
of God rather than instruct them in righteousness... . . 
I cannot but grieve when I see all the ignorance in the 
Church proceed from the ignorance of the clergy.” ‘The 
centre of depravity was, “perhaps, in the papal court. 
Having defeated the attempt at reformation, it seemed to 
give itself up to all the riotous excesses of triumph. From 
1471 onwards, the successive popes were distinguished by 
the most impudent perfidy, and by contempt of all decency 
in their wickedness; till at length Alexander VI., a 
monster of profligacy, died in his brothel-palace by poison 
he had prepared for one of his cardinals. This was in 
1503. Nor was there much amendment in the successors, 
till the elevation of Leo X., in 1513, when a more refined 
epicureanism was introduced along with the cultivation of 
literature. While such was the notorious character of the 
head of the Church, it is no wonder that the clergy in 
general were sunk in the most infamous vices, and that 
their ministry had little to do with morals or holiness. 
The sort of practical religion commonly taught from the 
pulpit, had, indeed, for a long time consisted principally of 
penances, fasts, prayers to ‘the saints, adoration of the 
virgin, the honoring of relics, submission to the Church, 
monkery, &e. On these points, the clergy could not well 
go beyond the extravagances of former days. But there 
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was one significant feature which prevailed more and 
more in their method of operations, as the fifteenth century 
wore away, and the sixteenth advanced; they were turn- 
ing, as a last resort, to popular excitements. The minds 
of the people had become jaded and half-incredulous ; and 
to retain a hold upon them, agitation, tumultuous agitation 
of the masses, was made the order of the day. Fresh 
miracles were trumpeted abroad to bring the multitudes 
together; processions, with every device to strike the 
senses or amuse idleness, were got up; the preachers 
ventured on the most daring eflrontery, and descended to 
the lowest buffoonery ; every thing was put in requisition, 
that could rouse the wearied attention, or stimulate a 
flagging excitability. They were drawing on the lowest 
dregs of human curiosity ; and that is a resource which 
must be soon exhausted. 

But the spirit of religion can never die out wholly from 
the minds of a people. Notwithstanding the corruption 
that overflowed the Church, there was a spiritual life still 
at work under the surface, like a living heart in a leprous 
body. Not to mention the preachers of a better sort, who 
labored here and there in obscurity ; were we to search the 
monasteries, we should find, in every country, many a 
monk who lived by faith in the Son of God, or who was 
painfully struggling through the darkness of the age into 
clear day. ‘There was a Staupitz, the vicar-general of the 
Augustinians throughout Germany, a “shining light” in 
his sphere ; though he was of too gentle a spirit to become 
a leader in reform. As an example of what lay hidden in 
many obscure retreats, let us mention a case which attract- 
ed his notice. In the course of his visitation of the mo- 
nasteries, in 1506, he came to the convent of Augustinians 
at the city of Erfurth, in central Germany. Among the 
monks there, he observed a young brother, of middle 
stature, whose downcast eyes, emaciated countenance, 
and troubled features, betrayed a soul torn with inward 
conflict, but whose melancholy earnestness at the same 
time gave token of a spirit resolute to struggle on. Stau- 
pitz learned that the young monk had entered the convent 
from the university in that city, only the year before ; that 
his devotion to the monastic observances was rigorous in 
the extreme, but that he was often subject to strange fits of 
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distressing agitation and mute despair. The vicar-general 
sought his confidence. “It is in vain,’ said the dejected 
monk, “ that I make promises to God; sin is always too 
strong for me; and how can I stand before him?” 
“Trust in your Redeemer,” replied Staupitz; “trust in 
the righteousness of his life, and in the expiatory sacrifice 
of his death. Do not shrink from him; God is not against 


‘you; it is you who are averse from God. There can be 


no true repentance so long as man fears God as a severe 
judge.” ‘“ What, then,” inquired the monk, “will you 
say to so many consciences to whom are _ prescribed 
a thousand insupportable penances in order to gain 
heaven?” “If you wish to be really converted,” an- 
swered Staupitz, “do not follow these mortifications and 
penances; love Him who hath first loved you.” A ray 
of hope broke on the poor monk, and he soon found 
the peace he had hitherto sought in vain. That young 
man was Martin Luther, now in the twenty-second year 
of his age. It was not long before this child of poverty, 
hardship, and privation, began to be looked up to, with 
great interest, by the rapidly increasing circle of his ac- 
quaintance ; some even thought he was destined to effect 
the long desired reformation of the Church. 

At this time, every thing was tending obviously towards 

a speedy crisis. ‘The world had rapidly become a differ- 
ent world from that of the preceding century, and the ex- 
isting state of religion could no longer be endured. The 
art of printing, w hich had been in operation about fifty 
years, had scattered copies of the Bible, translated into the 
vulgar tongues, through most countries, especially through 
Germany, “where fourteen editions had appeared. The 
influx of Greek scholars from Constantinople had codpe- 
rated with the press to revive, or, rather, to create an en- 
thusiastic study of ancient literature, both classic and 
ecclesiastical, and to give a new impulse to intellectual life 
throughout Europe. Never was the human mind in a 
state of more intense activity. As the light of history, of 
philosophy, and of criticism, broke on the West, a multi- 
tude of the grossest falsehoods, impositions, and fooleries 
in the Church stood exposed to the indignation or ridicule 
of all thinking men. How would the effrontery and 
buffoonery of the popular preachers fare in such a state of 
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things? From 1510 onwards, the friends of learning, and 
the abettors of the old superstitions, waged a fierce contest 
with each other, in which the latter party soon became the 
laughing-stock of Europe. At the head of the literati was 
the great Erasmus, laying bare the corruptions of the 
Romish system, sometimes by earnest rebukes, but oftener 
by that keen ridicule of which he was an unrivalled mas- 
ter. The movement (were it but known!) had already 
begun, that was to end in the Reformation. Several of 
the princes of Europe, whose eyes were opened to the 
impositions of Rome, grew indignant that such enormous 
revenues were drained from their territories to pamper the 
scandalous vices of the papal court, and some of them 
began to cast a longing eye on the immense wealth of the 
ecclesiastical establishments which might be confiscated to 
their own use,—a tempting prize! Add to alli this, that 
the old “heresies” of the Albigenses, Waldenses, Wick- 
liffites, and Hussites, though rigorously suppressed, were 
still alive, and secretly working among the common peo- 
ple. The continent was heaving under the Church. And 
yet her dignitaries slept on, as confident as ever in her 
vastness and infallible strength. Had she not all Europe 
at command? 

Where would the revolution, or, as the case might 
be, the reform, break out? Human foresight would 
have fixed at once on the man to lead in the work 
— Erasmus; he was already engaged in it, with an influ- 
ence as wide as the dominion of letters. But Erasmus, 
though earnestly devoted to the cause of reform, could not 
break with the Church, nor come forth from his literary 
pursuits into the stormy and hazardous tumult of revolu- 
tion. He would be a reformer, but on conservative princi- 
ples. The enterprise needed rougher hands and more 
daring tempers; though justice requires us to say that a 
more enlightened, conscientious, and prudent advocate it 
could not have found. At length, in 1517, it broke out, 
almost simultaneously, and without concert, in two spots 
on the face of Europe: at the university of Wittenberg, in 
Saxony, where the poor monk of Erfurth was now teach- 
ing, with great repute, as doctor of theology; and at the 
convent of Einsiedeln, among the Bernese Alps in the 
canton of Schwytz, where Zwingle, another poor monk, 
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was preaching before he became pastor of Zurich. From 
these two points the Reformation went forth as from two 
different centres; and, in all its subsequent progress, it 
retained certain distinctive features, accordingly as it pro- 
ceeded from Germany or from Switzerland. Of the two 
leaders, Zwingle had the clearest head and the most culti- 
vated taste; quick, ardent, and intrepid. Luther, of a 
somewhat unwieldy though vehement mind, may be dis- 
tinguished for his gigantic heart, full of all human sympa- 
thies and passions; now boisterous and now gentle, but in 
every mood acting with the simplicity of a child. In the 
work of innovation, Zwingle went at once beyond the 
point to which Luther ever attained; and had he lived, he 
would probably have carried his reform in doctrine and 
practice much further still. But could he have carried the 
mass of the people with him? Luther’s temperament as 
well as his position, gave him a wider hold on the public 
mind; and among the peculiarities that qualified him to 
be a great leader, may be mentioned the slowness with 
which he developed his views, never outstripping the 
general movement, though individuals outstripped him. 
On him and on his associates came the brunt of the con- 
flict. The German Reformation would have gone on 
without the aid of the Swiss; it is doubtful whether the 
Swiss Reformation could have succeeded, but for the 
German. We may, therefore, confine ourselves to this 
last, as the principal movement, and as the one that deter- 
mined the fate of the whole. 

Every body knows what was the immediate occasion of 
the outbreak, namely, the gross exaggeration, as well as 
the effrontery, with which the pope’s indulgences were 
preached and sold, especially by Tetzel, in the neighbor- 
hood of Saxony. Luther had, from the first, set himself 
against the course of this most impudent monk; and 
Tetzel began to threaten him. This brought matters to a 
point. It was at Wittenberg, on the great feast of All- 
saints, the last evening of October, 1517, that Luther went 
to the church, towards which crowds of pilgrims were 
flocking from all the country around, and affixed to the 
door his ninety-five theses against the abuse of indul- 
gences. He had no thought of breaking with the Church; 
his timid conscience would have recoiled with horror at 
such a suggestion. He maintained only that, while the 
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pope could indeed remit the penalties prescribed by the 
Church, and even declare God’s forgiveness of sin under 
the required conditions, yet he could not in the least inter- 
fere with the divine punishments, to be inflicted here or 
hereafter, for sins not repented of. This was, unquestion- 
ably, allowable Catholic doctrine. But he well knew it 
would raise a storm among the indulgence-traffickers, and 
provoke the resentment of the ultra-papists. His soul, 
however, was all alive in the subject, and he was not a 
man to be quelled by the sight of danger. Ever since his 
conversation with Staupitz, whose friendship he still en- 
joyed, he had made “faith alone” the condition of our 
justification before God. The rites and prescriptions of 
the Church had, with him, ceased to be the essentials of 
religion, though he continued to recognise their authority. 
Christian faith, on the part of the observer, was the one 
important requisite, which alone could render them avail- 
able. It is obvious how fatal was this conviction to all 
reliance on mere outward forms or ecclesiastical grants, 
especially in such a case as that of the remission of sins. 
From this deep, and, with him, all-pervading principle, 
sprang his inflexible hostility to indulgences, as they were 
then preached. But let us proceed. 

No one came forward, at the university, to attack 
Luther’s propositions, so disreputable was Tetzel’s course. 
The theses flew over Europe as on the wings of the wind. 
“Tn the space of a fortnight,” says a cotemporary, “ they 
had spread over all Germany, and within a month they 
had run through all Christendom. It is difficult to con- 
ceive the stir they occasioned.” ‘They were the utterance 
of what was already struggling in thousands of hearts. 
The elector Frederick, prince of Saxony, was on Luther’s 
side; the friends of learning, as well as the friends of re- 
form, everywhere wished him success; Erasmus encour- 
aged him; the emperor of Germany (Maximilian I.) ex- 
pressed an interest in his cause; and even the pope (Leo 
X.) at first replied to the instigators of harsh measures, 
“that same brother, Martin Luther, is a man of talents, 
and all that is said against him is mere monkish jealousy.” 
But there were, also, other voices than those of encourage- 
ment. ‘To say nothing of the muttered rage that was 
heard from his enemies, and from the swarms of fat monks 
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and priests; all the bigoted joined with them in trying to 
awaken the thunders of the Church. The prudent, also, 
were alarmed at the prospect of a commotion. Even the 
elector Frederick was troubled that the controversy had 
broken out in his dominion, and especially in his own 
university. Many of his friends besought Luther not to 
bring disgrace upon them all. He himself was tossed to 
and fro with doubts; and this made him waver in his 
purposes. When the dignitaries of the Church affection- 
ately entreated his forbearance, he was ready to sacrifice 
all by silence; when his enemies attacked him, he was 
again decided, and sometimes boisterous. The contro- 
versies in which the circulation of his theses instantly in- 
volved him, naturally ran out to many points, such as the 
supreme authority of the Scriptures in matters of doctrine, 
the favorite tenet of justification by faith alone, the falli- 
bility of the pope in his individual capacity, &c.; all of 
which Luther maintained, with deference indeed to the 
Church, but with the promptest decision, and in language 
that burst fresh from the overflowing fountain of his heart. 
His words beat like pulses through all Germany, and in 
other parts of Christendom, arousing fear and hatred in 
the lovers of existing corruptions, while to many in every 
place, and especially among young students, they were a 
new spiritual life, the intenseness of which we can hardly 
estimate in our day. Still, Luther was a devoted Catho- 
lic, and hoped to obtain the countenance of the ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries, as he had not overstepped the limits defined 
by the Church. On the 30th of May, 1518, he sent his 
theses to Leo X., accompanied with explanations, and 
submitted himself to the pope’s decision. ‘“ Therefore, 
most holy father,” said he, “I throw myself at the feet of 
your holiness, with all that I have and all that Iam. Re- 
store life or kill, pronounce or revoke, approve or reject, 
as it may please. I will receive your voice as that of 
Christ who presides and speaks in you. If I have de- 
served death, I refuse not to die.” Death or approval was 
the only alternative he contemplated, even at this early 
stage; recantation was out of the question. It is not 
wonderful that he was borne down by the responsibilities 
as well as by the labors he had assumed. “ No one can 
know,” said he, at a later period, “ what I suffered those 
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two first years, and in what dejection, I might say in what 
despair, I was often plunged. Those proud spirits, who 
afterwards attacked the pope with so much boldness, can 
form no idea of my sufferings.” 

But we must not think of entering into details, so 
narrow is the space allowed us. Let us pass onwards, 
three years. Luther, meanwhile, has been cited to Rome, 
and escaped the snare only by getting his case remanded 
back to Germany. Here, he has been before the pope’s 
legate, the imperious cardinal Cajetan, and again before 
the pope’s chamberlain, the insinuating Miltitz, whom he 
has baffled, as he had withstood the former. He has, 
however, written to Leo, acknowledging the intemperance 
of his language, and offering to keep silence, if his oppo- 
nents be compelled to observe the same restraint,—a 
proposal that could not be adhered to, on either side, and 
that was immediately followed by a renewal of the contro- 
versies. Continually beset with perils from the intrigues 
of the shuffling princes and the resentment of the Church, 
he has never slackened his labor; preaching, disputing, 
lecturing in the university, translating the Bible, and issu- 
ing his publications. Students have been thronging to 
Wittenberg from every quarter; Melancthon, Bucer, Carl- 
stadt, and other young divines, the future leaders in his 
cause, have gathered around him; and the Reformation 
has daily gone on with increasing rapidity and strength. 
His allegiance to Rome has given way, by degrees, under 
the rude shocks he has encountered, till he begins, at 
length, to suspect that the pope may be an antichrist. In 
the autumn of 1520, the papal bull, which is to settle every 
thing, arrives, condemning his works to the flames, and 
excommunicating him unless he shall immediately retract. 
And now, Luther is ready to take another step. 

On the 10th of December, 1520, about nine in the 
morning, the doctors and students of Wittenberg were 
seen leaving the gates of the university, with Luther at 
their head, and going out of the city to a scaffold that had 
been erected the night before. When they arrived, the 
pile was fired, and Luther cast into it copies of the canon 
law, and the decretals of the popes, with other works of 
the kind. Then, taking the pope’s bull, he said, “ Since 
thou hast afflicted the Lord’s Holy One, may fire un- 
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guenchable afflict and consume thee!” and threw it into 
the flames, in presence of the multitude. Here was the 
end of his adherence to Rome. ‘ My enemies,” said he, 
“by burning my books, may have disparaged the truth in 
the minds of the common people, and occasioned the loss 
of souls; for that reason I have burned their books in my 
turn. ‘This is a mighty struggle but just begun; hitherto 
I have been only jesting with the pope. I entered upon 
this work in the name of God. He will bring it to a con- 
clusion without my aid, by his own power.” From this 
day, the Reformation was disentangled from its connection 
with the Romish church, and went on its perilous career 
in avowed defiance of the tyranny which had hitherto been 
omnipotent in Christendom. We can almost fancy the 
words of the old Bohemian martyr to have been realized, 
that morning, and that John Huss “leaped, in his grave, 
for joy.” 

The first act in the great drama had closed, and this was 
the opening of the second. Here, at length, we may 
pause, to inquire into the internal principles, the spiritual 
energies, that were operating at the centre of this ever- 
growing movement, and which gave life and direction to 
the whole. F or, it would be a great oversight to suppose 
that the Reformation was carried on chiefly by motives of 
hostility even to the corruptions and abuses of the Church, 
strongly as these evils provoked attack. Mere opposition, 
mere negation, never yet wrought any important “ deliver- 
ance in the earth.” ‘True, many were intent only on 
pulling down, —there was, indeed, much antagonism in 
the work; but had this been the main-spring of action, it 
must have failed long before any great change could be 
effected. We must look for some positive principles, in 
the hearts of the leaders, some living idea which possessed 
them, — animated them like an informing soul, impelling 
them onwards and determining the peculiar character of 
their enterprise. What was this ? 

It is customary with some of the “liberal” party, at 
present, to expatiate on the idea that the starting-point of 
the Reformation was, the right of free inquiry and of 
irresponsibie private judgment i in religion. In one respect, 
indeed, the very act of the Reformation was an exercise 
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of such a right ; but not more so than every act of dissent 
has been since the foundation of the world. No one, 
however, who is at all acquainted with their history, but 
knows that neither Luther nor his party ever thought of 
allowing, much less of asserting, that right as a general 
principle. ‘ As to the privilege of free inquiry,” says 
Hallam, “it was of course exercised by those who deserted 
their ancient altars ; but certainly not on any lJatitudinarian 
theory of a right to judge amiss.” 
Another idea has been alleged, with more truth, as one 
of the fundamental principles of the Reformation, namely, 
that the Bible, and the Bible alone, is the rule of faith. 
Certain it is, this idea was expressly recognised in one 
form or another ; it was constantly brought to bear, first, 
against the assumptions of the ultra-papal party, and sub- 
sequently against those of the Church ; and it was actually 
practised upon to a considerable extent. In all their con- 
troversies with their opponents, Luther and his followers 
rested their cause chiefly on the testimony of Scripture. 
This they regarded as decisive, supreme, above all 
authority of pope or general council. In one of their 
public professions against the Romanists, they say, 
“ Another rule we have, namely, that the articles of faith 
must be established by the word of God, and by nothing 
else, no, not even by an angel.” But there were two 
ways, in which they a trenched upon this 
rule, and even set it aside. They attributed to the 
Scriptures a double sense, a eae as well as an histori- 
cal ; the former being, of course, but the reflection of their 
own humors. ‘T'o a friend, who asked directions for 
studying the Bible, Luther says,“ In the first place, it is 
most certain that the sacred writings cannot be penetrated 
by study nor by acuteness of judgment; . +++ you must 
rely solely on God and the influx of his spirit. In this 
mood, read the Bible in course from beginning to end, 
that you may first get the simple historical sense in your 
memory, in doing which Jerome will be of much ad- 
vantage. But for “the knowledge of Christ and the grace 
of God, that is, for the hidden meaning of the spirit, it ap- 
pears to me that St. Augustine and Ambrose are far more 
serviceable.” How little would an authoritative oracle 
avail them, which was thus made to utter all its profounder 
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decisions according to their own prejudice or fancy? 2. 
They embodied the whole system of their doctrine in con- 
fessions of faith, and then made these authoritative in their 
churches. The greater and smaller Catechisms of Luther, 
(published 1529,) the Augsburgh Confession, (1530,) the 

Apology for it by Melancthon, (1531,) and the Articles of 
Smaleald, (1537,) were used as the popular standards of 
divine truth. Not that the authority attributed to these 
works was held to be an original one, like that of the 
Scriptures, or like that claimed by the Romish church; 
the authority of these confessions was acknowledged to 
depend on the fact that they truly expressed the sense of 
Scripture. But this fact having been determined, they be- 
came the immediate rule of faith, a test intervening be- 
tween the people and the word of God, like all creeds 
which comprise a body of divinity. In practical effect, 
the individual must make his first appeal to them; he is 
allowed no right to swerve from them, unless he can con- 
vince, not himself, but the majority, that the rule does not 
agree with the still higher standard of the Scriptures, and 
persuade them to alter it accordingly. How far this goes, 
in actual practice, to substitute human authority for that 
of revelation, is obvious from history as well as from the 
nature of the case. Nevertheless, after all the deductions 
which we must make, the reformers did a great work for 
religious freedom and truth, even by asserting, against the 
claims of the pope and of the general councils, the su- 
premacy of the Scriptures as the rule of faith. Nor should 
it be concealed that they were thoroughly in earnest in 
their assertion, how imperfectly soever they carried it out. 
They studied the Bible with an enthusiasm that puts to 
shame the indifference of a later day; and the conscious- 
ness that they were supported by that divine authority, 
gave them an almost preternatural strength to labor, and 
courage to suffer. ‘The part, indeed, which the Bible per- 
formed in the work, can hardly be estimated; and, that it 
is the only ultimate rule of faith, we may admit to have 
been one of the fundamental principles of the Reformation. 
But, still, it is evidently among the doctrines which were 
ductual, or inferred, from this aathonltetivs rule, that we 
must seek for that vital power which was the informing 
soul of the enterprise. 
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The central idea, from which the reformers developed 
their system of doctrine, was, justification before God by 
faith alone,— by faith, in contradistinction to all works, 
whether observance of ecclesiastical prescriptions, or deeds 
of virtue, or even pious affections of the heart. For, to 
this extreme point did they expressly and laboriously 
define their meaning, in the early stages of the Reforma- 
tion, though some of them recoiled more or less, at a later 
period. Not that they ever meant to discard holy exercises 
of the heart, and good works, and ecclesiastical observ- 
ances, for they maintained that these would certainly 
follow faith; but it was likewise maintained that they 
followed, never preceded, justification also, which therefore 
did in no way depend on them. Nor was the requisite 
faith a general Christian faith in God, in Jesus Christ, and 
in divine truth, but particular faith in the single fact that 
one’s own sins are already forgiven, forthe sake of Christ; 
or, what was the same thing, faith in one’s own justifica- 
tion with God. In his letter to cardinal Cajetan, (Oct. 14, 
1518,) Luther carefully distinguishes between that general 
faith and this particular kind, and then occupies several 
pages in arguing that it is not the former, but the latter 
alone, which is the condition of our justification. Such 
was “the essential doctrine of the Reformation,” —a 
phrase that is often repeated by our divines, without “ un- 
derstanding what they say, nor whereof they affirm.” 

Unquestionably, this was pitiful enough, considered as 
a definition in theology. But, then, what was its practical 
operation, under the circumstances of that time? If we 
trace out its actual bearing on the existing state of the 
people’s minds, we shall see an exemplification of a 
curious fact, which often comes up in ecclesiastical history, 
namely, that the most absurd form of doctrine may, never- 
theless, enter, at some of its misshapen points, into the 
great fountain of spiritual truth and life, and thus become 
the medium of conveying the vital influence to the heart 
of the believer. What did the reformers mean, and what 
did the people understand, by justification? Acceptance 
with God, in such a way that his complete Fatherly love 
was ours forever, and our eternal welfare secured, notwith- 
standing our utter unworthiness. This was the amount. 
And when they placed this back before all obedience, or 
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good works, or pious affections, on our part, how much 
did their doctrine differ (we mean in its moral effect) from 
our own more extended views of God’s unchangeable 
love, and the certainty of future blessedness? It is true, 
they made the whole depend, very absurdly in point of 
theory, on the condition of our believing the fact for our- 
selves ; but, looking still at the moral effect only, we see, 
even on our own broader ground, that we must believe in 
order either to enjoy the truth or to feel its spiritual influ- 
ences. It is also true, that, in their doctrine, the future 
was darkened by the prospect of eternal damnation for 
others; but so far as .one’s self was concerned, he had 
only to believe in the certainty of his own salvation, and it 
was secure, — he had only to believe in the unchangeable 
love of God to him, and it was his. This was the 
electric point, in their doctrine, which kindled the soul of 
Europe. Assurance of God’s love and of eternal salva- 
tion, assurance of all the treasures of divine grace, inde- 
pendently of any merit on our part,—this was the spirit 
that awakened a new life in the hearts of men and re- 
generated the public mind. We may repeat, here, the 
words of Staupitz, which wrought so great a change in 
the poor monk of Erfurth : “ God is not against you; it is 
you who are averse from God. ‘There can be no true re- 
pentance while man fears God as a severe judge..... 
Love Him who hath first loved you.” And the same idea 
that converted Luther, was afterwards “ the power of God 
unto salvation,” in every stage of the Reformation. No 
one can examine the internal history of that great event, 
without perceiving, at once, that it was this truth which 
broke the bondage of slavish fear under which the more 
serious minds were groaning, dissolved the power of the 
Church which had taken the everlasting destiny of souls 
into its own keeping, and brought men into “ the liberty of 
the sons of God.” By this it was that they were made to 
love, confide, and rejoice in God, “because he first loved 
them.” 

Such was the point which, in one connection or 
another, the reformers generally set foremost in their 
preaching and popular exhortations to piety. But, around 
the article of justification by faith alone, they formed a 
system gathered from some of the most objectionable 
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doctrines that had been taught in the Catholic church. 
Trinitarianism ; the expiatory character of Christ’s suffer- 
ings ; total depravity ; man’s utter impotence in conversion, 
as in no other act of his life; election and reprobation, in 
what is now called the Calvinistic sense ; endless torment; 
and, among the Lutherans, consubstantiation, which 
differed scarcely a hairbreadth from the transubstantiation 
of the Romanists ; these were the outlines of their faith. 
Indeed, the principles of the Calvinistic theory, as it has 
been since called, were those of the reformers in general, 
including the Swiss, the Scotch, and the English, as well 
as the German, in the early part of their career. Even 
Zwingle, it appears, cannot be fairly excepted, notwith- 
standing the more favorable judgment of some ecclesiasti- 
cal historians. Whence did they derive their system? 
Was it, properly speaking, the doctrine of the Reforma- 
tion? or, was it among the things which they brought 
over, without reform, from the Romish church? As a 
system, it had not indeed been established by any authori- 
tative decree of pope or general council; but it is well 
known that every one of these doctrines, except consub- 
stantiation, had been taught for ages among the Catholics, 
and that the reformers took them immediately from these 
teachers, and especially from St. Augustine, whether they 
also found them in the Scriptures, or not. Every body 
knows that St. Augustine, one of the canonized fathers of 
the Church, was the author of that system, or, if our Cal- 
vinistic brethren prefer, its patron saint. His writings had, 
in former times, done more than those of any other, to 
fashion the doctrine of western Christendom. On the 
revival of learning in Europe, they were more frequently 
republished than all the rest of the ancient ecclesiastical 
works reckoned together, and were enthusiastically studied 
by the friends of reform before Luther appeared. And, 
not only Luther, but several of the leaders in his cause, 
belonged to the Augustinian monks, of whom that father 
was the patron saint. Such was the direct line in which 
these tenets descended to them. The reformers them- 
selves did not, for some time, pretend that their doctrine 
differed from the essential principles of the Catholic 
church. In the celebrated Augsburgh Confession, which 
they presented to the emperor Charles V. in 1530, they 
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say, after defining the articles of their faith, “ This is the 
summary of the doctrine taught among us. And it ap- 
pears, from the exposition we have just made, that it con- 
tains nothing contrary to Scripture; and that it agrees 
with that of the Catholic church, and even with the Roman 
church, so far as is made known to us by their writers. 
This being so, those who wish that we should be con- 
demned as heretics are very unjust. If there be any dis- 
pute between us, it is not upon articles of faith, but only 
upon abuses which have been introduced into the Church, 
and which we reject. This, therefore, is not a sufficient 
reason to authorize the bishops to deny us toleration, since 
we are agreed in the tenets of faith which we have set 
forth. There never has been an exact uniformity of 
exterior practices, since the beginning of the Church; and 
we preserve the greater part of the established usages. It 
is therefore a calumny to say that we have abolished them 
all. But as all the world complained of the abuses that 
had crept into the Church, we have corrected those only 
which we could not tolerate with a good conscience ; and 
Wwe entreat your majesty to hear what the abuses are 
which we have retrenched, and the reasons we had for 
doing it. We also entreat that our inveterate enemies, 
whose hatred and calumnies are the principal cause of the 
evil, may not be believed.” 

With a system of doctrine thus retained, for the most 
part, from the Catholic church, or gathered out of her most 
venerated writings, the Reformation in practice and in 
ecclesiastical freedom went forth on every hand, “ conquer- 
ing and to conquer.” We cannot stop to trace its progress 
from country to country; we may only glance at its im- 
mediate effect on common life. It would be unreasonable 
to doubt that, with certain classes, a great improvement in 
morals followed. But, then, we must not suppose it to 
have been by any means universal among the multitudes 
that were carried along in the movement. When the old 
discipline, under which the community had grown up, 
was suddenly broken down, the natural consequence was, 
that many in high life, as well as thousands in the lower 
walks, became lawless; for it was not possible that the 
great mass of minds should be readily brought under the 
controlling power of the new and better influences. It is, 
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at all times, a hazardous experiment to shift the accus- 
tomed ground of a people’s morality, and to substitute 
restraints and motives, of how improved a kind soever, to 
which they have not been wonted. Nor can we deny 
that, in addition to this inevitable cause of temporary dis- 
order, the disparaging manner in which the reformers, and 
especially Luther, declaimed, at first, on the utter worth- 
lessness of all “ works” and of all human virtue, could 
not but have a most pernicious effect on the excited popu- 
lace. ‘There was quite too much truth in the representa- 
tions which Erasmus gave of the state of manners, after 
he grew alarmed at the avowed separation from the 
ancient Church. “ And who,” says he, “are those gospel- 
people? Look around you, and show me one who has 
become a better man; show me one who, once a glutton, is 
now turned sober; one who, before violent, is now meek ; 
one who, before avaricious, is now generous; one who, 
before impure, is now chaste. I can: point out multitudes 
who are become far worse than they were before. In 
their meetings you never see any of them heave a sigh, 
shed a tear, or strike his breast, even on the days that are 
sacred to contrition. Their discourses are little else but 
calumnies against the priesthood. ‘They have abolished 
confession, and few of them confess their sins even to 
God. They have abrogated fasting, and they wallow in 
sensuality. They have become epicureans, for fear of 
being Jews. ‘They have cast off the yoke of human in- 
stitutions, and along with it, they have shaken off the yoke 
of the Lord. So far fom being submissive to bishops, 
they are disobedient to the civil magistrates. What 
tumults and seditions mark their conduct! for what trifles 
do they fly to arms! St. Paul commanded the first 
Christians to shun the society of the wicked; and behold, 
the reformers seek most the society of the most corrupted ; 
these are their delight. The gospel now flourishes, 
forsooth, because priests and monks take wives in oppo- 
sition to human laws and in despite of their sacred vows. 
Own it; it is folly to exchange evils for evils, and mad- 
ness to exchange small evils for great ones.” We might 
gather even a darker coloring, from the bitter, and almost 
self-reproaching lamentations of Luther and the principal 
reformers themselves, towards the close of that generation. 
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Still there can be no question that, in the eventual result, 
the cause of morality has been greatly advanced by the 
Reformation; as the present state of Protestant society 
will show, when compared with that of Catholic countries. 

About the year 1570, half a century after the formal 
separation from the Church, may be regarded as the period 
when the Reformation attained its widest extent. It had 
become established in England, Scotland, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Livonia, Prussia, Saxony, Hesse, Wurtemburg, the 
Palatinate, in several cantons of Switzerland, and in the 
northern Netherlands; and in all the other countries on 
this side of the Alps:and the Pyrenees, it seemed on the 
point of conquering. At that time, every Protestant in 
Europe doubtless anticipated the complete overthrow of 
popery. But this was not to be. <A great reformation 
had begun in the Catholic church itself. The staggering 
shock she had received thoroughly awakened her. At 
first, she put forth her temporal power, girded on her civil 
sword, to check the alarming progress of revolt; but, near- 
ly at the same time, a new spiritual life began to circulate 
through her “head and members,” and to renovate the 
entire body. “ In the course of a single generation,” says 
Macaulay, “the whole spirit of the church of Rome un- 
derwent a change. From the halls of the Vatican to the 
most secluded hermitage of the Appenines, the great 
revival was felt and seen;” and it spread abroad to the 
remotest corner of Europe. That was the salvation of the 
Catholic church. The tide of Protestantism was effectu- 
ally turned back, and has never since reflowed. 


We have said but little of what we intended, on the 
progress of the Reformation. This, however, is that part 
of the general subject which may be the most easily sup- 
plied from works in current use. We may, therefore, 
close, with a few words on the History mentioned at the 
head of this article. It is lively, though extremely redun- 
dant and abounding in homily. The author has a happy 
tact at relating events and in presenting scenes, which he 
often renders peculiarly vivid. Many of them will stir, to 
its profoundest depths, any heart susceptible of emotion. 
We will particularize, as one of the sublimest incidents in 
the history of man, Luther at Worms, before Charles V. 
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and the diet. The character of Luther, indeed, and espe- 
cially his spiritual developement, is traced out with re- 
markable success. We think, though we do not pretend 
to be a competent judge, that a considerable amount of 
original research is evinced; but, then, it must have been 
confined, for the most part, to the narrow current of the 
narrative. ‘There is little breadth of view. One may read 
the work, as far as it is yet published, (for it is incom- 
plete,) without suspecting the actual course of things 
which prepared the way for the Reformation, nor the in- 
fluence it had on the Catholic church, nor even the precise 
tenets of the reformers themselves, —much less their ex- 
travagances. D’Aubigné is no critical historian. He 
tells every thing as if he were preaching to us, full of zeal, 
full of declamation, and never stopping to make careful 
distinctions, or exact definitions. But where shall we 
find a history of the Reformation, that is worthy of the 
name? as a 


Art. XIII. 
“ Thy Kingdom come.” 


Whrere shall thy kingdom come? In halls of state, 
Or old cathedrals, where the mighty throng, 
Where mitred priests in robes of purple wait, 
And pealing organs chant the lofty song ? 


Where shall thy kingdom come? In cloisters dim, 
Where the pale nun in adoration bends, 

While, with the music of her vesper hymn, 
Some fond regret or cherished memory blends ? 


Or in the dwellings of the lowly poor, 

Where chastened hopes and meek affections spring — 
There shall the dove of peace, her wanderings o’er, 

At length find shelter for her weary wing ? 
Where shall thy kingdom come? Is not thy throne 

Within the humble, contrite soul alone ? C. A. J. 
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Art. XIV. 
History. 


History is a teacher and a prophet; yet to mankind in 
general she is only an annalist, a chronicler of old events, 
respected for her hoary hairs, but not greeted as a com- 
panion and friend. She comes with her time-worn 
records, her dim traditions, and vague mythologies; 
dust is on her garments, the mists of the early dawn still 
cling around her; she brings tales of sorrow, of oppres- 
sion and crime; and they love her not. What sympathy 
has the poet with her, waking him from his beautiful 
dreams, to listen to her stern revealings? What has she 
to do with the business-man, weary from the mart, and 
the counting-room? What cares the toil-worn artisan, 
who has lived, and died, and been recorded? Such 
knowledge brings no work to his hands, nor bread to his 
hungry children; and why should he waste his time, and 
blear his eyes in the pursuit. The sentimental lady, on 
her velvet divan, reads her novel, and pronounces history 
to be tasteless and wearisome. 

The orator, indeed, turns to the exploits of old, that he 
may utter a striking comparison, or round a brilliant 
period, and taxes the mighty and glorious past to aid in 
garlanding his brow. The ‘pulpit weaves many a moral 
among those majestic ruins, and the press gathers up their 
disjointed fragments for daily use. So history obtains a 
good name, generally speaking, and is praised with lip- 
homage, but voted quite impracticable and antiquated as 
a teacher of necessary, every-day wisdom. Yea, in this 
money-getting, place-seeking age, her grand lyrics are 
unprized, almost unheard in the din of worldly strife. 
Perchance the heart of some schoolboy thrills to the solemn 
soul-utterings of Thermopyle, or kneels to Miltiades at 
dim old Marathon, or is awed by the stern patriotism of 
Brutus; yet even he recoils from the tyrannies, wars and 
injustice that too often meet him. 

The short-sighted philanthropist sits brooding over the 
depression of man, in the solitude of his closet, and history 
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brings no light to his eye. He sees only a concatenation 
of sorrow and crime, a calendar of the storms, pestilences 
and earthquakes of society, and the world is to him but an 
immense battle-field where gigantic earthliness and infant 
spirituality strive for mastery, and where the mortal bears 
down and chains the immortal to a degrading servitude. 
Thou sorrowful one! ‘Thou hopest nothing for humanity, 
oppressed and downtrodden, for it has lost thy respect and 
won from thee pity only, perhaps contempt. ‘Thou canst 
not give it thy hand freely and cordially, for thou seest no 
sy mbol of the divine on its forehead ; thou despairest not 
only of man, but thou hast almost lost faith in the noble, 
the good, and the true. History has been to thee no 
teacher, for thou hast dealt with the letter, and not with 
the spirit of her lessons. Thou hast learned them by 
halves. Thy mind has been slumbering, while thy feel- 
ings have been too active. Thou art chilled in thine eager 
love, and paralysed in the energies that should be exerted 
for thy race. ‘Thou hast not marked the silent progress of 
intellectual and moral improv ement coming down from 
the shadows of early time, and thou canst draw from 
thence no encouraging prophecies. The future of hu- 
manity is dark to thee, for it is not illumined by hopes 
born of its solemn waylering:: ; that wayfaring, so mournful 
with earthly blindness and weakness yet beautiful and 
almost holy with i increasing vision and strength. 

‘Thou hoary bookworm, whose life is almost worn out 
in the study of the past, what has it availed thee in the 
acquisition of true knowledge ?. Is thy spirit wiser, purer, 
or happier from the long research? Art thou more estab- 
lished in thy faith in God, in man, and in thy life to come? 
Canst thou work for thy kind, for its temporal good and 
moral progress, with a stronger arm and more earnest 
heart?. Art thou instructed on any point that can touch 
thine immortal advancement, and fit thee for a higher and 
holier state of being ? Thou art not! Thou also hast 
wrought on the outside only; thou hast hoarded details, 
and names, and years. Thou canst rehearse battles and 
successions, boundary- lines and eras; thou canst trace the 
chain of rulers and events from its first link, shrouded deep 
in traditions, even down to the things of yesterday ; but 
the subtle electric current that floats on it, and with it, has 
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never made itself known to thy mind. Thou hast no thrill 
of a higher joy than that of knowing that such things were. 
Thou hast dealt in abstractions, and thy soul has not been 
warmed, strengthened or cultivated. History has been to 
thee no teacher. She speaks yet in an unknown tongue, 
and thou mightest as well have wasted thy time on a fairy 
tale, in respect to thy spiritual good. 

How, then, shall history become a teacher, and the mind 
receive benefit from her long-gathered rnemorials of minds 
that have fulfilled their allotted course on earth, and 
passed to a higher tuition? ‘This is a question of some 
moment. The Supreme ordained, for some wise pur- 
pose, that chronicles of the infant state of society should 
be preserved, and traces of its growth through the succeed- 
ing stages be left along the passing years. ‘This must 
have been in order to minister to the developement of the 
mind, and to the amelioration of the circumstances in 
which we have our physical and moral being. At least, 
this accrues from it; but, first, there must be in the mind 
some appreciation of the connection that runs through the 
long line, of the relation that man, the individual, bears to 
the age, and that the age holds to those preceding and 
successive. A clear detail of events and their chronology 
furnish data for a philosophical investigation of all the 
important questions relating to man, his physical and 
moral welfare, and the progress or decay of those evils to 
which he has been the bond-slave, more or less, from the 
morning of creation; but there must be something more 
than a memory of names and dates to effect this object. 
Alexander lived, so did Bucephalus ; and the existence of 
the one, abstractly considered, is as important to us as the 
other. What gain we from the facts, that the conqueror 
passed over the land like an embodied tornado, and “ died 
as none but a fool dieth?” What gain we from the tale 
of Cesar, whose foot overstepped the topmost round on 
the ladder of ambition? or of his modern rival in fame, 
whose meteor-life went out on the lone rock of the ocean ? 
What does it advantage us to know that the owl-haunted 
Coliseum, and grass-grown Forum once throbbed with the 
pulse of life and intellect, as a mighty tide of being poured 
through those ivied deserts, now all gone and swallowed 
up in that unfathomable deep which began its devouring 
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work when “the morning stars sang together,” and will 
not cease till night shall fall on the weary, old, dying 
world? What learn we from the records of reformations 
that blazed like wildfire among the stubble of nations; of 
revolutions that hurled down time-honored dynasties, and 
lifted mushroom popularity into the thrones of ancient 
power? William the Norman displaced Harold the 
Saxon; Timour conquered and was overthrown; an 
Arabian enthusiast, half priest, half warrior, and wholly 
sincere within himself, overran nations, threw down their 
old shrines, and wrought for himself a spiritual sceptre 
that even now sways the present and future of believing 
millions; a woman ruled sturdy England with a strong 
wisdom that collected around her reign a glory that reflects 
through her long line of ancestry and succession, and will 
never pass away. But what avails it to know all this, if 
there be in the mind no desire and ability to gather from 
the mass some principle, some other knowledge that shall 
throw light upon man, his conditions, hopes, and duties? 
Unless we can go beyond the narrative, dive into those 
hidden things which are not even hinted by the historian, 
and search out those moral and intellectual statistics that 
are in truth the preponderating interests of humanity, the 
mind is not elevatec’, strengthened, nor improved. 


But there is one to whom history comes filled with in- 
struction and promise; it is to him who listens to the 
spirit of her words, and is not content with the letter. To 
him she opens all her mysteries, and he has clear vision to 
see that which shall make his heart glad, and his hands 
strong. All time is spread before him like a grand pano- 
rama. He sees the eras passing along—pastoral, warlike, 
chivalrous, and literary. He sees a shadowy succession 
of monarchs and abject slaves, of strong-armed barons 
and quailing vassals, of plumed knights and queens of 
beauty, tournaments, crusades, martyrdoms, massacres, 
philosophic groves, sacrificial altars reeking with pagan 
rites, Jewish hierarchies with their magnificent temples, 
Christian churches, and Mohammedan mosques; and all 
these are but wood, and stone, and moving show. But 
he also sees a spirit for whom this whole was ordained as 
a home and a school of progress. He sees it among those 
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earthly forms, now lowly, downtrodden, and burdened 
with chains, now struggling bravely and hopefully with 
multiform effort for its ~enfranchisement, and ever stretch- 
ing forth its claim to its eternal and dimly-seen birthright. 
He sees it now amidst feeble light, and now in gloom; 
yet ever moving onward, and gaining strength and beauty 
from the stern training to which it has been subjected. 
And he learns to respect and love this brave humanity, as 
he sees it asserting its self-respect, its high origin, and 
working quietly at its manacles until they all drop away, 
and it is beginning to walk forth in light and happiness. 
He acknowledges the Creator has endowed it with power 
to work out its moral and temporal freedom, and some- 
where in its lifetime the grand design will be accomplished. 

It is thus that he has learned an enlarged philanthropy. 
The world is his country, and its citizens are his brethren. 
The serf, toiling amidst Russian frosts, and the slave 
beneath tropical suns, are members with himself of one 
great confederation, whose bond of union was framed by 
the All-Wise, and over whose interests the Omnipotent 
does not disdain to watch. His sympathies are linked to 
the remotest land, for there is some portion of the spiritual 
essence, working out the tasks of its existence, feebly, per- 
chance, yet doing its best for that one cause, to which he, 
with his stronger energies, lends but a trifling aid; and he 
sends that humble day-laborer a kindly and prayerful 
greeting. 

Then a new phase comes before him. In the long 
review, he ceases to look on man, and amidst the phan- 
tasms of time,sees only the Eternal. All the turmoils and 
schemes that agitate nations, seem but cloud-shadows that 
chase each other; and nations themselves are but little 
more substantial. The world is but a vast theatre of 
visionary forms, all beautiful, solemn, and fearful, yet, like 
the mountain-vapors, having no foothold,—driving to and 
fro; and among them there is naught substantial, naught 
real, but God and the soul. In the wildest uproar of 
revolution, when the spirit of misrule walks abroad on 
earth unrebuked, and all that is sacred is tottering, there is 
One who is working, out of them all, his own high pur- 
poses. What have those pee declared themselves to 
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the highest good of man, to the advancement of the right, 
the good, and the true? Who shall answer? All nature 
is a teacher of moral science, yet to us the history of man 
is the best expounder of this ‘highest of all lessons. The 
insect and animalcule speak, indeed, of the care which 
guards their ephemeral life ; the heavens, luminous as they 
are with infinite power, but dimly irradiate that awful 
question which concerns the soul when suns have gone 
down forever. Who, then, shall tell us whether virtue be 
eternal or temporal, whether it be safely guarded by 
Omnipotence, or abandoned to struggle bravely, yet vain- 
ly, and to yield at last, leaving the soul to linger on in 
hopeless debasement? History comes with her ample 
records; and there we behold that He who governs all has 
cared for the progress of the soul, even from its earliest 
existence ; that He has made virtue to combat, it is true, 
with evil, yet to conquer and triumph. History seeks not 
to solve the mystery of its first entrance on this low estate. 
She essays not to explain why it has been left to this terri- 
ble warfare with alien powers, why it was to be assailed 
by all possible variety of passion and circumstance, 
(though that indeed but proves its divinity,as blows prove 
the temper of the steel;) but she shows that it has come 
forth from the field with victory, or courageous and hope- 
ful before the retreating foe. She shows it to be the win- 
ner, thus far, against a fearful odds in the outset, and that, 
with all manner of obstacles in its way, its course has 
been forward—still forward. It may have seemed to 
linger, at times, among the scenes of luxury, or sloth, or 
pleasure. It may have seemed even to retrograde, when 
mighty outbreaks of misrule have overflowed its path, and 
revolutions upheaved the earth beneath its footstep; but, 
behold, it passed over them, and went onward, with a 
controlless energy, as if bound on a journey no mortal 
power could arrest! 

Such are the lessons of history, as a teacher, and now 
she becomes a prophet. She points to the far-off ages, and 
from the depths of the past announces a glorious future. 
She promises that the soul of man, the spirit of our race, 
which has ever been developing itself from its environing 
clay, though so slowly that centuries alone can mark its 
progress, shall continue its enfranchisement through all 
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times to come, into degrees of freedom beyond our present 
hopes and conceptions. ‘The social and political institu- 
tions of society, too, which have been undergoing a grad- 
ual redemption from the thraldom of sensuality and injus- 
tice, shall reach at length their state of perfection. There 
is a voice everywhere, around and within us, that echoes 
these promises. Thou sad-hearted philanthropist! look 
again, and let thine eye brighten at the prospect. Much 
has already been done for man. The old customs and 
laws, which pressed upon him with the weight of an 
incubus, have fallen off piecemeal, and others have grown 
around him, which, though not the best possible, are yet 
fitted to his present condition. But these, too, shall 
change, in their turn, till that which is perfect shall have 
come. L. J. B. ©. 


Art. XV. 


Explanation of Matthew v. 29, 30, and the similar Texts. 


“ And if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee ; 
for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members should perish, and 
not that thy whole body should be cast into hell, (rather, into Gehenna, 
yéevva.] And if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off and cast it from 
thee; for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members should per- 
ish, and not that thy whole body should be cast into hell, [rather, into 
Gehenna, yéerva.” | 


WE take it for granted, that this passage is metaphor- 
ical. For nobody, so far as we have learned, supposes 
the real meaning to be what the words literally express, 
namely, that we should extract, or amputate, one of our 
members, in certain cases, lest it should be the means of 
destroying our whole body. ‘True, it may sometimes be 
advisable to submit to such a mutilation, in order to pre- 
serve our lives; but, still, this is not the duty which our 
Saviour here aims to enforce, nor is it, properly speaking, 
the subject he is treating of, notwithstanding it is the im- 
port of his language when taken literally. He uses this 
well-known example of a most painful sacrifice for the 
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preservation of corporeal life, only that he may the more 
strongly enforce a corresponding solicitude to preserve the 
moral life of the soul. ‘This, we suppose, all will admit to 
have been his object. 

And if so, it naturally follows, that those prominent 
particulars, in the passage, which literally relate to the 
body, are to be understood as figures, and interpreted 
accordingly; the right eye or hand, the plucking of it out 
or cutting it off, the perishing of one member of the body, 
and the casting of the whole body into Gehenna, or the 
valley of Hinnom, (translated, in our common version, 
hell,)—all are metaphorical, meaning something else, of 
a moral or spiritual nature. That is, the right eye or hand 
becoming an offence, means something else than is liter- 
ally expressed ; so does the plucking of it out, or cutting it 
off; also, the perishing of one member of the body; and 
the casting of the whole body into Gehenna, likewise 
means something else than is literally expressed. These 
are but the figures, which are employed to denote other 
ideas. ‘This consideration, which grows directly out of 
the obvious character of the passage, has not been sufh- 
ciently attended to, by interpreters; and, of course, their 
expositions have been proportionably confused. 

It may help us to the natural and consistent view of 
the text, if we take the precaution, in the first place, to 
distinguish between the outward framework of metaphors, 
of which it is composed, and the meaning which the 
whole was designed to convey; just as we would dis- 
tinguish between the literal story in a parable, and its 
signification, or moral. Now, the imagery, or figurative 
representation, in the text, when taken literally, is this: 
that if one’s eye or hand become to him an offence, or 
cause of danger, it is better for him to part with it, even 
though it be a right eye, or right hand, than to let it remain 
to corrupt and finally mortify the whole body, making it a 
loathesome carcass, fit only to be thrown into that abomi- 
nable receptacle of filth, the valley of Hinnom, or Gehen- 
na. To the feelings of a Jew, it was the most horrible 
ignominy to have his corpse, unburied, cast into that 
desecrated place, where the worms were perpetually 
swarming over the mass of offal, garbage and dead bodies, 
while a fire was always kept burning to consume the re- 
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mains. Such, then, is the form of the metaphor here 
employed. But the meaning, which the figure was 
designed to convey, appears to be, that it is better to deny 
ourselves every thing, howsoever innocent and even valu- 
able in itself, if it become to us an occasion of sin, lest it 
should be the means of depraving the whole heart and 
life, and thus of bringing upon us the most dreadful con- 
sequences, — consequences that are aptly represented, in 
the figure, by having one’s dishonored and putrid corpse 
thrown into the accursed valley of Hinnom. It will be 
perceived, at once, that this exposition follows the figure 
out consistently to the end, by a perfectly easy and natural 
application of it. 

In the common method of interpreting the passage, 
there is an incongruity, which we do not recollect to have 
seen distinctly noticed. While interpreters unanimously 
treat the whole as a metaphor, till they reach the last- 
mentioned particular in it, yet, when they come to this, 
they usually break off the figure abruptly, and take the 
casting of the whole body into Gehenna, or hell, as no 
metaphor, but as expressing, literally, the consigning of 
the person to a future state of eternal torment. Now this, 
to say the least of it, is a mixing up of literal with figura- 
tive exposition ; a practice which is, indeed, sometimes 
necessary, but which ought carefully to be avoided, when- 
ever the structure of the text will allow us to carry out one 
or the other mode of explanation, uninterrupted, to the 
end. Now, there is, evidently, no necessity, here, for a 
departure from consistency. It is far more important, 
however, to observe, that these interpreters take Gehenna, 
here, to be the direct and proper name of a future state of 
torment, like our word hell, in the popular. religious lan- 
guage of our day. And some of them assert that, in 
Christ’s time, it had lost its original signification of the 
valley of Hinnom, and become appropriated to express the 
abode of the damned hereafter. On this alleged appro- 
priation, they found the necessity for abandoning the 
metaphor, in the last-mentioned particular, and for resort- 
ing to a literal interpretation of the concluding clause. 

Now, this position is unquestionably an error. Without 
stopping, here, to inquire whether Gehenna was ever ap- 
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plied, at so early a period, to a future state of torment,’ it 
is sufficient, for our present purpose, to observe, that it had 
not, as yet, lost its original signification of the valley of 
Hinnom. So much, at least, is certain. For, in this very 
chapter, we have an acknowledged example of its use, 
in this sense, by our Saviour. See the twenty-second 
verse, where he alludes to three degrees of judicial punish- 
ments, among the Jews. ‘The first was the punishment 
adjudged by the inferior courts, called “the judgment ;” 
the second, that awarded by “the council,” or great san- 
hedrin; and the third was “ the Gehenna of fire,” (trans- 
lated, in our common version, /ell-fire,) or burning alive 
in the valley of Hinnom. Here, it is acknowledged 
by nearly all commentators of repute,? that Gehenna is 
used as being, literally, the name of the valley of Hinnom. 
Of course, it had not, as yet, lost that signification. Let it 
be remembered, now, that it is in this very connection, 
(only seven verses onwards,) that the text under examina- 
tion is found, where the word occurs again. And here, 
too, the consistency of the metaphor requires us, as we 
have seen, to understand it in the same original sense. 
Or, if we should set entirely aside all argument drawn 
from the supposed consistency of the figure, still it is not 
very likely that our Saviour would first use it as the name 
of the valley of Hinnom, and then, without farther notice, 
introduce it, immediately afterwards in the same address, 
as the name of a wholly different thing,—a state of torment 
in the world of spirits. Neither does it seem natural that 
he should speak of casting only the body into such a state, 
if he had dropped the metaphorical style, and was speak- 
ing literally of that doom. Accordingly, all the circum- 
stances of the passage, the tenor of the figure, the form of 
the expression itself, and the usage exemplified in the con- 
text, manifestly point to the primitive sense of the term, 
here; nor are we aware of any indications to the 
contrary, except those which long-established prejudices 
will furnish. 


'This question is examined, in the Universalist Expositor, (old 
series,) vol. ii. article xxxiv., and vol. iii. article xxxvill. 

*For the views of commentators on the ferm, in this place, see 
Paige’s Selections, Kuinoel, Barnes’ Notes, Livermore’s Commentary, 
Le Clerc’s Hammond, &c., in loco, Stuart’s Exegetical Essays, pp. 
141-143, &c. 
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We will conclude our remarks on this passage, by trac- 
ing out the relation it holds with its preceding context. 
Our Saviour had just told his hearers, (verse 20,) that they 
should not enter his kingdom, unless their righteousness 
exceeded that of the scribes and Pharisees. ‘To illustrate 
the greater spirituality of his requisitions, he proceeded, 
first, to contrast the commonly received standard of moral- 
ity with his own, respecting malice. (Verses 21, 22.) 
For instance, it had been said, “ Thou shalt not kill;” and 
here, the righteousness of the Pharisees stopped, on this 
point. But, in the new dispensation, the indulgence even 
of anger, without any overt act, was to be made as heinous 
as murder had been considered in the old; and, if that 
anger was vented in opprobrious and malicious terms, it 
was to be held as criminal as those enormities had hitherto 
been deemed, which were punished with the very highest 
stretch of judicial severity, namely, with “the Gehenna of 
fire,’ or with burning alive in the valley of Hinnom. 
After adding a few exhortations on this topic, (verses 23- 
26,) to enforce the importance of being reconciled with 
those who have offended us, he then proceeded (verses 27, 
28,) to adduce a second case, exemplifying the higher 
requisitions of his gospel. It had been said, “ ‘Thou shalt 
not commit adultery ;” and here, again, the righteousness 
of the Pharisees stopped, with respect to this sin. But the 
gospel went further: Christ said, “ that whosoever looketh 
on a woman to lust after her, hath committed adultery 
with her already in his heart.” He condemned the wicked 
passion in the heart, just as he had done in the case of 
anger, with as much severity as others showed to the overt 
act. Now, the form of the expression which he used here, 
“whosoever looketh on a woman,” &c., appears to have 
suggested the first figure in the next verse, “and if thy 
right eye offend thee,” &c.; and the connection in which 
this latter passage is introduced, shows that he had some 
special reference in it to the sin of lewdness. That the 
reference, however, was not confined to this one sin, is 
evident, we think, from the subsequent figure, with which 
he varied the metaphor,—‘“ and if thy right hand offend 
thee,” &c. It was a general warning against all occasions 
of exciting the sinful passions, of whatsoever kind, espe- 
cially those of lust. 
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It is remarkable, that many interpreters take the “right 
eye” and the “right hand, e here, to represent the sins 
themselves, instead of the occasions of sin. And, accord- 
ingly, they explain the plucking out of the right eye, and 
the cutting off of the right hand, to mean that we must 
deny ourselves our dearest, most pleasing, sins, if they lead 
us astray. ‘This, however, is absurd,—as if we might 
have favorite sins which do not corrupt us, and, in that 
case, might retain them; but if they should operate in- 
juriously, then we must put them away! The very char- 
acter of the figure presupposes that something valuable in 
itself, is intended, as the subject of the sacrifice. This 
idea, indeed, is what gives force to the metaphor. And 
the natural import of it is, that we must be careful, at 
whatever expense, to keep our hearts free from guilty de- 
sires, just as a prudent man would prevent a fatal mortifi- 
cation from fastening on his body, even at the sacrifice of 
so useful a member as a right eye or a right hand. 


We now proceed to examine the similar passages. 
There are two, of. this kind; parallel, probably, with each 
other, though not so with that which we have just consider- 
ed. ‘They are the records which Matthew (xviii. 8, 9) and 
Mark (ix. 43-48) have given of what seems to have been 
one and the same injunction of our Saviour. It appears, 
from each of these evangelists, that he had just set before 
his disciples a little child as the example of greatness in 
his kingdom ; and that, alluding to their recent contention 
among themselves, which should be the greatest, he had 
admonished them against offending those who believed in 
him. For such an offender, “it were better that a mill- 
stone were hanged about his neck, and that he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea. Wo unto the world 
because of offences! for it must needs be that offences 
come; but wo unto that man by whom the offence 
cometh!’ ‘Then he adds the solemn injunction, which 
we shall set down in the two forms which the two evange- 
lists give it. 


‘“‘ Wherefore, if thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut them off, 
and cast them from thee; it is better for thee to enter into life 
halt or maimed, rather than having two hands or two feet, to be 
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cast into everlasting fire, [rather, into the fire that is everlasting. ] 
And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee ; 
it is better for thee to enter into life with one eye, rather than 
having two eyes, to be cast into hell-fire, [/iterally, into the 
Gehenna of fire: the same phrase used in Matthew y. 22.”|— 
Matthew xviii. 8, 9. 

‘‘ And if thy hand offend thee, cut it off; it is better for thee to 
enter into life maimed, than, having two hands, to go into hell, 
[Ziterally, into Gehenna,] into the fire that never shall be quench- 
ed, [rather, that is unquenchable,] where their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched. And if thy foot offend thee, cut it 
off; it is better for thee to enter halt into life, than, having two 
feet, to be cast into hell, [Jiterally, into Gehenna,] into the fire 
that never shall be quenched, [rather, that is unquenchable, ] 
where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. And 
if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out; it is better for thee to enter 
into the kingdom of God with one eye, than, having two eyes, to 
be cast into hell-fire, [/iterally, into the Gehenna of fire: the 
same phrase used in Matthew vy. 22,] where their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched.”—Mark ix. 43-48. 


It is manifest that here, we have, in general, the same 
metaphor which runs through the text just considered, and 
that it is to be explained in the same way. But if, as is 
probable, these two latter passages are but different records 
of one exhortation of Christ, we must take the phrase, 
“enter into life,” both in Matthew and in Mark, as synony- 
mous with “ enter into the kingdom of God,” in the con- 
cluding sentence of Mark’s record; so that, here, the con- 
sistency of the metaphor is indeed violated, and, in this 
one stage of its developement, the language shifts, for an 
instant, from the figurative, over towards the literal charac- 
ter. And yet," there is, @ after all, some ambiguity, in this 
respect ; since, to “ enter into life,” is a form of expression 
equally applicable, in itself, either to the attainment of con- 
firmed spiritual life, or to the securing of corporeal life. It 
is equivocal ; indicating, perhaps, some wavering of the 
idea between the purely figurative and the literal. ” But, on 
the third repetition of it, in Mark, where it is changed to 
the form, “ enter into the kingdom of God,” the idea be- 
comes decidedly literal, and the metaphor is completely 
broken, for the moment. For, “ the kingdom of God,” is 
the direct designation of the spiritual life and privileges of 
the gospel, and has no reference to soundness of bodily 
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health. We mention this, to show that there is an imper- 
fection in the developement of the figure, whatever ex- 
planation we give to the whole. 

Again: it is evident, by comparing the parallel ex- 
pressions in these two passages, that “ to be cast into the 
fire that is everlasting,” is the same as “ to be cast into the 
Gehenna of fire,” or, “into Gehenna,” or, “into the fire 
that is unquenchable, where their worm dieth not, and the 
fire is not quenched.” And we scarcely need to say, that 3 
all these are phrases which, in their /Jiteral sense, designate me” 
or aptly describe the valley of Hinnom, with its perpetual 
fire, and its ever-swarming, ever-devouring host of worms. 
It has already been seen, that “ the Gehenna of fire,” is 
the appellation by which Christ spoke of that place. Its ' 
fire is called “ the everlasting” (atonios,) or “ unquenchable ” ‘t 
(asbestos,) because it never was extinguished; and the 
worm, it is said, “ dieth not,” because it was always found 
there, in such abundance. It should be observed, more- 
over, that this language had a proverbial reference to the ‘a 
valley of Hinnom ; for our Saviour borrowed it from Isaiah, 
(Ixvi. 24,) where it had been used with reference to that 
place, and where it had presented the same imagery as 
here: “ They shall go forth,” said the prophet, “ and look 

upon the carcasses of the men that have transgressed 
against me ; for their worm shall not die, neither shall their i 
fire be quenched ; and they shall be an abhorring unto all a 
flesh.” i 

Accordingly, it is plain that all these phrases denote (we 
mean, literally,) the valley of Hinnom. The general | 
developement of the metaphor, therefore, if we fill out the 
break in it, is obviously the same, here, as in the text at the 
head of this article. And the moral, or signification, of it, 
is the same, namely: Give up every thing that becomes to 
thee an occasion to sin; for it is better to enter into the 

: kingdom of God, into the spiritual life and blessedness of 
the gospel, even at the sacrifice of outward privileges and 
comforts, than, by retaining them, to have thy whole soul 
F corrupted, till thou art involved in a state of utter abomina- 
tion and wretchedness; like a dishonored corpse that is 
cast into Gehenna to be preyed upon by the worms, and . 
abandoned to the fire. Such is the interpretation which - 
appears to us the most natural and simple. Certain it is, 
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that the common explanation is beset with several difficul- 
ties. If carried out strictly, it presupposes, 1. That “ Ge- 
henna,” and “ the fire that is everlasting,” and the parallel 
phrases, do not designate, in any way, the valley of Hinnom, 
but are the direct names or descriptions of a future state of 
torment in the spiritual world; of course, that the meta- 
phor, with which the passages begin, is wholly abandoned, 
in the latter part. 2. That to “ enter into the kingdom of 
God,” is not to enter into the gospel, in this life, as the ex- 
pression usually means, but into the state of glory, here- 
after,—as if the person had never been in the “ kingdom” 
before. 3. That if we sacrifice any outward privileges 
and comforts, here on earth, in order to avoid occasions to 
sin, we shall hereafter be deprived of corresponding con- 
veniences,—shall enter into heaven, maimed, and halt, 
and half-blind, as it were. 4. That when speaking direct- 
ly and exclusively of a future state of torment, our Saviour 
mentioned only the body as being cast into it. 

Now, we do not say that these “difficulties are sufficient, 
in themselves, to set aside the interpretation to which they 
belong. Did the case render it obviously necessary, we 
might be justified in accounting for them by a supposed 
irregularity i in the figure, and by some carelessness in the 
expressions. But we do say, ‘that, with a candid mind, 
unbiassed by overweening attachment to a system, there 
can be little hesitation in determining which of these two 
expositions is the simpler, the more consistent, and the 
more probable. a. a 





Art. XVI. 
Character and Writings of Dr. Thomas Chalmers. 


The Works of Thomas Chalmers, D. D., Minister of the Tron 
Church, Glasgow, &c. 


We do not, in the present article, propose to review all 
the writings of this distinguished theologian and preacher. 
His works are too varied and voluminous for such a pur- 
pose. We shall attempt a notice of the intellectual traits 
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of the man, and his character as a preacher, rather than an 
analysis of his doctrines, though we cannot refrain from 
some notice of these. Dr. Thomas Chalmers is known 
rather as a preacher, than a theologian. Though his 
reputation, in the latter respect, is high, still it is in the 
former character that his fame has gone out into both 
hemispheres, where his writings are not known. ‘This, 
however, is as much owing to the matter of the writer, as 
the manner of the preacher. We are naturally attracted to 
the intellectual peculiarities of one who stands so high, 
whether we view him as an occupant of the pulpit, en- 
forcing the gospel, as he views it, upon the multitudes that 
gather around him, or whether we look into his labored 
and long-drawn essays on Natural Theology, Christianity, 
and Ethics. 

A point, however, in the early history of Dr. Chalmers, 
is of some interest, in the outset. We allude to his skepti- 
cism. For years, it is known, he was comparatively little 
distinguished, either as a preacher or writer. He was 
minister to a small parish in Scotland, and observed to be 
quite: indifferent in his attentions to his people, spending 
the most of his time in pleasure-excursions, fishing, &c., 
while his pulpit labors partook but little of that zeal and 
engagedness for which he was afterwards so deservedly 
celebrated. Thus matters continued, till a circumstance 
occurred, which turned the whole course of his life. It is 
a singular illustration of the providence of God. He was 
applied to, to write an article on “ Christianity,” for the 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia. It was in the course of 
collecting materials for this article, and preparing it, that 
he became confirmed in that faith on which he had so 
much wavered. It was the historical evidence of the 
gospel that bore down the hardest upon him. And now 
opened a new era in his history. From henceforth, a new 
zeal animated him in the pulpit; his hearers observed the 
change, and Chalmers, once the skeptical minister to a 
small parish in Scotland, became the “ prince of preachers,” 
whose eloquence, and earnestness, and brilliancy, and 
power, have earned for-him an imperishable fame. 

The first thing that arrests our attention, when we open 
the pages of Chalmers, is the character of strength and 
comprehensiveness. No sooner do we follow him half 
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through one of his more labored sermons, than we find a 
master-spirit has taken us. He carries us, and with force 
that is felt, wherever he intends to lead. Of course, we 
make exceptions of those failures which come rather from 
the weakness of a wrong side in the question, than from 
any intellectual imbecility in the man,—and there are 
some mortifying instances of that kind. There is a rapid- 
ity, too, in the movements of his mind, which aids greatly 
the strength with which he assails us. He writes as one 
who is full of his subject, and who has nothing to do but 
to touch the sources of his thought, and let flow the mighty 
river. His is, indeed, a broad, deep, strong, and rapid 
current. In his astronomical discourses, we are astonished 
at the conceptions of his mind, revelling in its greatness 
among the distant scenes of creation, and, by connection, 
coming back again to the scenes of this sinful world, and 
with all the lumber of imagination, and sentences of 
almost insupportable length, mixing up the sublimities of 
nature, the demonstrations of philosophy, and the errors of 
an indefensible theology, in one vast and splendid perform- 
ance. Whence isit that he derives his power? We have 
said that the first quality which arrests us in his pages, is 
that of strength and comprehensiveness. He takes the 
most comprehensive views, and he proceeds with a strength 
and rapidity that are oftentimes altogether overpowering. 
What does this strength consist in? We remark, it con- 
sists of a union, in a high degree, of reason and ideality. 
Some might say reason and imagination, but we prefer the 
phrenological term. Should we be required to answer the 
difficult question, what is ideality ? we should say, it is the 
faculty which produces a desire for the exquisite, the 
perfect, the sublime, and beautiful. It gives inspiration 
to the poet. It acts in connection with all the other 
faculties, and makes them aspire to gracefulness and ex- 
cellence in all. The intellectual faculties perceive objects 
as they exist in nature, but this faculty produces a glow of 
emotion, and endows each object with a splendor of ex- 
cellence. It is not inconsistent with the severest metaphys- 
ics. Compare the metaphysical writings of Locke with 
those of Dr. Thomas Brown, or those of Butler with those 
of Bacon. 

Now, it is precisely this faculty which gives the 
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brilliancy to Chalmers. It is this which lures and fasci- 
nates through his lengthened sentences, and which, in 
connection with his vigorous intellect, piles up his thoughts, 
like cloud upon cloud, tinged with the radiance of his 
sublime conceptions. It may seem strange, perhaps, that 
I should put this down as one element of his strength; 
but the fact is, divested of this quality, his writings would 
lose half their power. His strength consists mainly in 
ideality and reason. His is not the dry logic of Locke, 
or Paley, but the elegant reasoning of one who has as 
much poetry as logic. The poetry of Chalmers, however, 
is that of high thought and pictured description, rather 
than the glowings of inventive genius. 

Some may consider his style in this respect, objection- 
able. It is, I allow, oftentimes too cumbersome, too ex- 
panded, crowded with words, and far from what would be 
denominated pure. But, here, a question arises on which 
there may be different decisions. We know that perspi- 
cuity and simplicity are important qualities of style, but 
we also know that there are geniuses who cannot always 
command them. There are minds which naturally break 
forth into a flood of thought and enthusiasm, and which 
cannot be trammeled by the rules of a fastidious rhetoric. 
Labored ornaments, and a profusion of flowers, sought 
expressly for the effect, we would not, of course, tolerate. 
But a mind which naturally overflows in splendor and 
beauty, which cannot find it in its nature to separate the 
strength of reasoning from the elegance of reasoning, — 
and there are such,—is not to be condemned by the 
fastidious advocates for the naked truth simply expressed. 
The fact is there is no such thing as the “naked truth,” at 
least in moral and religious matters. Who does not know 
that the truths of religion are essentially colored by the soul 
through which they pass? And who does not know that 
the same truths, from one speaker or writer, present a very 
different aspect when uttered by another? how that one 
will spoil them of all their beauty, power, and influence, 
by an uncouth or imperfect way of expressing them, and 
that another will, by a different dress, enchant the soul for 
hours with the plainest truths? It is of no use to say that 
this is all owing to imperfect conception in the one, or to 
style without thought in the other. It is so, in many 
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cases. But the truth is, style is itself a form of thought. 
So far as its intrinsic nature is concerned, it is not to be 
acquired by any education or discipline. One may know 
every term, and the precise definition of it, in the whole 
vocabulary, and yet he shall not be a master of style. I 
say, style itself is a form of thought. It is the result of 
inherent qualities in the soul. We like perspicuity, per- 
haps, too well, but there are nobler qualities than this, 
among which are energy and richness. And these are 
predominant in Chalmers. We would not set him up for 
a pattern in style. Indeed, he is “ inimitable,” let who 
will try to imitate him. But we have said thus much on 
account of this striking peculiarity in his style. His 
ideality is, perhaps, too abundant for most readers, but it 
is kindling to congenial spirits. And we like to see him 
reaching out with amazing strength of thought and reason, 
and gathering around him, as he goes, the draperies of a 
rich and affluent fancy. 

We have not yet noticed the peculiar character of our 
author’s reasoning powers. Chalmers reasons both from 
first principles and from facts. There is not, generally, 
room for metaphysics in sermons. But the doctor has 
shown himself an acute metaphysician, especially in his 
Bridgewater Treatise, where, as we think, his metaphysics 
are much too strong for his theology. We will give a 
specimen or two of this sort. In his Natural Theology 
there are some masterly specimens of acute and grasping 
reasoning, one, in particular, which we would briefly 
notice. It is a reply to Hume’s objection to the a poste- 
riort argument for the being of a God. Hume’s argument 
is grounded on the assertion, that the world is a “ singular 
effect;” that it is not at all similar to any production of 
human ingenuity ; that, if we see a house, or a watch, we 
infer an intelligent designer, because we have a thousand 
times witnessed human beings in the act of constructing 
these things; and so our argument for an intelligent de- 
signer, here, is grounded on experience of both of the 
terms in the sequence, namely, the antecedent, designing 
intellect, and the consequent, a house or watch. It is 
termed an “ experimental” argument. And such an one 
is, in fact, necessary, in reasoning from the posterior term, 
or consequent, to the prior term, or antecedent of a se- 
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quence. The whole argument is in fact grounded, ulti- 
mately, upon the invariable sequences of nature. No 
matter from what this invariableness comes, — that alters 
not the case. It is sufficient that there is this invariable- 
ness in the causation of nature. If we have once had the 
observation of the two terms A and B, and the causal re- 
lation between them, then, on seeing afterwards either of 
the terms, we can infer the existence of the other. If we 
see A, we can infer B; if we see B, we can infer A. But 
it is necessary, in order to do this, that we should, at least 
for once, have had experience of both of the terms in the 
sequence, both A and B, and also the conjunction between 
them. We have had this experience in the matter of 
houses and watches, and any other thing bearing the 
marks of human production. We have, a thousand times, 
seen human beings in the act of making such things, and 
our experience here is sufficient. Whenever we see a 
house, we infer the antecedent, the carpenter, because we 
have before seen carpenters in the act of building houses. 
When we see a watch, we infer, from the like trusty expe- 
rience, the existence of the watchmaker, or his former exist- 
ence, though we have never seen him. The argument 
may apply to other things, of sufficient resemblance. But, 
contends Hume, we have no such experience in “ world- 
making.” The world is a “ singular effect.” 


“Tt is,” to use Hume’s own language, “ only when two species 
of objects are found to be constantly conjoined, that we can infer 
the one from the other; and were an effect presented which was 
entirely singular, and could not be comprehended under any 
known species, I do not see that we could form any conjecture 
or inference at all concerning its cause. When two species of 
objects have always been observed to be joined together, I can 
infer, Ly custom, the existence of one whenever I see the exist- 
ence of the other; and this I call an argument from experience. 
But how this argument can have place where the objects, as in 
the present case, are single, individual, without parallels or spe- 
cific resemblance, may be difficult to explain. And will any 
man tell me, with a serious countenance, that an orderly universe 
must arise from some thought or act like the human, because we 
have experience of it? ‘To ascertain this reasoning, it were 
necessary that we had experience of the origin of worlds; and it 
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is not sufficient, surely, that we have seen ships and cities arise 
from human art and contrivance.” 4 


This is Hume’s argument; and, wrought out and ex- 
tended as it is with all his logical sophistry, it is well 
calculated to mislead. Stewart and Reid both retreated 
from it, by conceding that the argument for a God was 
not an experimental one at all; “ the inference of design 
from its effects being a result neither of reasoning nor 
experience, but an intuitive judgment of the mind.” We 
do not, said these philosophers, proceed upon any experi- 


ence, even when we infer design from any piece of human.. 


mechanism; for we have never had any direct perception 
of the mind of him who constructed it, consequently, have 
no experience at all of the antecedent, but only of the 
consequent. It must be, therefore, by intuitive conviction 
that we come to the knowledge of design. 

Here, then, the resort is to metaphysics. The cause of 
natural Theism must now be identified with the intricate, 
and, to most people, incomprehensible operations of ab- 
stract reasoning, and the cause of the infidel is strengthen- 
ed by such a concession of the hitherto satisfactory and 
solid ‘groundwork. Chalmers had the sagacity to see this, 
and more, the sagacity to detect the fallacy of the atheisti- 
cal cavil, ‘and to restore the argument for the being of a 
God upon a strictly experimental basis. ‘True it is, that 
we have no experience of the minds of others in the work 
of design; but we have experience of our own minds. 
Our own consciousness, the best of all experience in this 
case, assures us of the effort of a designing intellect on our 
part, as the antecedent to any consequent that we may 
bring forth in the shape of a material mechanism; and by 
analogy we may infer with certainty the same design in 
others. This brings it back on to the experimental 
ground. We have both the antecedent and the conse- 
quent in this case. 

And, now, it is precisely just such an argument by 
which we infer the existence of God. But the world is a 
“singular effect,” says Hume. There is nothing like it, 
nothing even of the same species of product, in all the 


1 Chalmers’ Natural Theology, vol. i. pp. 129, 130. 
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works of man. “ Have you ever seen (says he) nature in 
any such situation as resembles the first arrangement of 
the elements? Have worlds ever been formed under your 
eye? and have you had leisure to observe the whole 
progress of the phenomena, from the first appearance of 
order to its final consummation? If you have, then cite 
your experience, and deliver your theory.” But well does 
Chaliners answer, that all the singularite y which there is in 
the world, is in the circumstaniials, and not in the essen- 
tials which constitute the argument. It is not necessary, 
in order to infer design, that there be some end visible in 
the arrangement that may be comprehended under certain 
species of objects; it is enough that there be any end. If 
we see a watch, having formerly seen a watchmaker em- 
ployed in the construction of a like instrument, we infer, 
on the presentation of this watch, that it also had a watch- 
maker for its cause. But the same inference may be car- 
ried from a machine totally different in its object, —from a 
music-box, a steam-engine, or a cotton-mill. Now, the 
essential consequent, in all these, is not some specific or 
analagous end, but simply an end,—any end; that end, 
however, being discoverable by the mechanism itself. In 
the adaptation of parts to watches, in two given instances, 
there is this common consequent belonging to both of 
them, namely, the end of the contrivance. In the adapta- 
tion of parts to a watch and a music-box, there is equally 
a common consequent, not, however, the end, but an end, 
of which both partake. And this is enough. For where- 
ever there is an evident adaptation of means to ends, no 
matter what the end is, there is evidence of an intelligent 
designer. The world is indeed a singular effect. But in 
it, also, and in the innumerable arrangements existing 
upon it there is this, in common with the products of 
human skill. There is the adaptation of means to desir- 
able ends. ‘This, then, is the only proper consequent 
which we seize upon in the a posteriori argument. And 
this we have seen, in thousands of instances, in connection 
with designing intellect, as its strict and proper antecedent. 
In this respect, we have as much experience in world- 
making as we have in watchmaking. We have never 
seen God actually engaged in the formation of a world, 
but we have, in numberless instances, seen the effort of a 
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designing mind in the adaptation of useful and subservient 
means. And so are we able, by the aid of a manifold 
experience, to reach to both terms of a sequence, which 
involve and demonstrably prove the Maker of the uni- 
verse, the God of all our seeking. 

But we cannot extend the argument. We give it in 
principle, not in detail, both for a specimen of our author’s 
sagacity in reasoning, ail for the solid satisfaction which 
it affords the Theist, despite of the most specious sophistry 
which can be put forth against him. We pronounce the 
whole of it, which is quite long-drawn, a triumphant 
specimen of the closest and most discriminating logic, 
employed on the side of natural Theism, and in aid of the 
retreating metaphysics of two able philosophers. 

We have said, there is little room for metaphysics in 
sermons; but our author is as distinguished for sound and 
comprehensive reasoning in this department of his works, 
as he is for brilliance and energy of style. His readiness 
at comparison is conspicuous in his reasoning, and his 
comparisons, though not generally of the isolated or start- 
ling character, are frequently carried through a discourse 
with convincing effect. Some writer. made the remark, 
that comparisons are not the foundation of a discourse, 
neither are they the superstructure, but they are the win- 
dows, to let in the light. In this respect, Chalmers is 
luminous. As bis taste for mechanics is quite distinctive, 
he frequently illustrates by mechanical principles. 

Such, then, is Chalmers; and though he does not want 
for facts in his reasonings, his reflective and imaginative 
powers altogether take the lead. These constitute his 
main strength. 

But there is one faculty of our author, which we have 
not remarked on, which is a powerful aid to his influence 
over the minds of his readers and hearers. I allude to his 
power of description. He has a rapid and clear perception 
of things, and is gifted with “an inexhaustible variety of 
language.” His descriptions sometimes run out into in- 


numerable particulars, and have all the effect of descriptive 
poetry upon us. He is greatly aided by this power, also, 
in the figure of “climax,” for which he is so celebrated. 
Take an instance, illustrative of this, and of his other 
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peculiarities, from his sermon on “ The Power of Selfishness 
in promoting the Honesty of Mercantile Intercourse: ” 


**'To estimate precisely the whole influence of this considera- 
tion, or the degree in which honesty of character is resolvable 
into selfishness of character, it would be necessary to suppose, 
that the tie of reciprocity was dissolved, not merely between the 
individual and those with whom he had been more particularly 
and more intimately associated, but that the tie of reciprocity 
was dissolved between the individual and the whole of his former 
acquaintanceship in business. 

‘** Now, the situation which comes nearest to this, is that of a 
man on the eve of bankruptcy, and with no sure hope of so re- 
trieving his circumstances as again to merge into credit, and be 
restored to some employment of gain or of confidence. If he 
have either honorable or religious feeling, then character, as 
connected with principle, may still, in his eyes, be something ; 
but character, as connected with prudence, or the calculations of 
interest, may now be nothing. In the dark hour of the despera- 
tion of his soul, he may feel, in fact, that he has nothing to lose ; 
and let us see how he will conduct himself when thus released 
from that check of reputation that formerly held him. In these 
circumstances, if you have ever seen the man abandon himself 
to utter regardlessness of all the honesties which at one time 
adorned him, and doing such disgraceful things as he would have 
spurned at the very suggestion of, in the days of his prosperity ; 
and, forgetful of his former name, practicing all possible shifts of 
duplicity to prolong the credit of a tottering establishment ; and 
to keep himself alive for a few months of torture and restlessness, 
weaving such a web of entanglement around his many friends 
and companions, as shall most surely implicate some of them in 
his fall; and, as the crisis approaches, plying his petty wiles how 
to survive the coming ruin, and to gather up of its fragments to 
his family; O! how much is there here to deplore; and who 
can be so ungenerous as to stalk in unrelenting triumph over the 
helplessness of so sad an overthrow! But if ever such an ex- 
hibition meet your eye, while we ask you not to withhold your 
pity from the unfortunate, we ask you also to read in it a lesson 
of worthless and sunken humanity ; how even its very virtues 
are tinctured with corruption ; and that the honor, and the truth, 
and the equity, with which man proudly thinks his nature to be 
embellished, are often reared upon the basis of selfishness, and 
lie prostrate in the dust when that basis is cut away.” 


The reader, I know, will pardon another extract. We 
quote from his sermon on “ The Judgment of Men, com- 
pared with the Judgment of God:” 
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“Tt is, indeed, a small matter to be judged of man’s judgment. 
He who judges us is God. From this judgment there is no 
escape, and no hiding-place. ‘The testimony of our fellows will 
as little avail us in the day of judgment, as the help of our fel- 
lows will avail us in the hour of death. We may as well think 
of seeking a refuge in the applause of men, from the condemna- 
tion of God, as we may think of seeking a refuge in the power 
or the skill of men, from the mandate of God, that our breath 
shall depart from us. And have you never thought, when 
called to the chamber of the dying man,—when you saw the 
warning of death upon his countenance, and how its symptoms 
gathered and grew, and got the ascendency over all the minis- 
trations of human care and of human tenderness, — when it every 
day became more visible that the patient was drawing to his 
close, and that nothing in the whole compass of art or any of its 
resources, could stay the advances of the sure and the last 
malady,— have you never thought, on seeing the bed of the 
sufferer surrounded by other comforters than those of the patri- 
arch, — when from morning to night, and from night to morning, 
the watchful family sat at his couch, and guarded his broken 
slumbers, and interpreted all his signals, and tried to hide from 
his observation the tears which attested him to be the kindest of 
parents, — when the sad anticipation spread its gloomy stillness 
over the household, and even set forth an air of seriousness and 
concern upon the men of other families, — when you have wit- 
nessed the despair of friends, who could only turn them to cry 
at the spectacle of his last agonies, and had seen how little it was 
that weeping children, and inquiring neighbors could do for him, 
— when you have contrasted the unrelenting necessity of the 
grave, with the feebleness of every surrounding endeavor toward 
it, has the thought never entered within you, How powerless is 
the desire of man! how sure and how resistless is the decree of 
God!” 


But to carry out the full strength of our author, here, 
we should need to go through with some three or four 
more Chalmerian periods, in reference to the judgment in 
eternity. We cannot do full justice to the doctor here. 
The specimens which we have already given, if they do 
not equal in direct, searching appeal, what we read of 
Massillon and Bourdaloue, are certainly remarkable for 
pathos and description. And when we consider the train 
of cogent and comprehensive reasoning which sustains the 
doctor’s sermons throughout, and his energy of manner in 
enforcing them, we are disposed to think that the title 
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awarded to him, as the “ prince of preachers,” is awarded 
in great justice. 

There is another element in the character of Chalmers, 
which tends to the completion of his power over the minds 
of his audiences. ‘That is, a religious seriousness and 
earnestness, nobly contrasting with what we know of his 
former skepticism. All his sermons are pervaded with 
this unction, nor can we read them without being im- 
pressed. Some of the sublimest delineations of God’s 
character, some of the purest touches of devotional inspira- 
tion, are to be found in his writings ; and they are evident- 
ly the production of one whose veneration was sincere 
and lofty. ‘They cannot be imitated by a mere intellectual 
effort. There is, indeed, a rigidness and austerity about 
him which come from the doctrines of which he is the ad- 
vocate, and frequently the doctor is intolerably severe, — 
but no severer than his doctrine requires. Often, however, 
he puts on the opposite quality of wonderful complacency. 
Sometimes the whole drift of his argument is on the side 
of love and mercy, as the only motives wherewith properly 
to affect the heart of man. ‘These contrary aspects of the 
doctor’s character we know not how to account for, unless 
by the occasional strugglings of a noble mind against the 
adverse influences of an ignoble creed. But whatever we 
may make of these contrarieties, we do unquestionably 
find a heart of true devotion, and an intellect all upon the 
side of religious, practical improvement. God’s character 
and man’s are his great themes, and in the midst of much 
error and harshness, we confess ourselves indebted to him 
for some of the truest and most affecting views on both of 
these great topics. 

Chalmers makes the distinction between the sentimental 
and the real, —or, as he expresses it, between the religion 
of taste and sensibility, and the religion cf conscience and 
the Bible, —in a way that is quite characteristic of his 
seriousness and nice discrimination. On this topic, we 
cannot forbear an extract illustrative both of his serious- 
ness and eloquence. It is taken from a discourse entitled, 
“ The slender Influence of mere Taste, and Sensibility, in 
Matters of Religion,” and preached at the conclusion of his 
astronomical discourses : 

16* 
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‘*The instances may be multiplied without number. A man 
may have a taste for eloquence ; and eloquence the most touch- 
ing and sublime may lift her pleading voice on the side of reli- 
gion. A man may love to haye his understanding stimulated by 
the ingenuities, or the resistless urgencies of an argument; and 
argument the most profound and the most overbearing, may put 
forth all the might of a constraining vehemence in behalf of reli- 
gion. A man may feel the rejoicings of a conscious elevation, 
when some ideal scene of magnificence is laid before him; and 
where are these scenes so readily to be met with, as when led to 
expatiate in thought over the tract of eternity, or to survey the 
wonders of creation, or to look to the magnitude of these great 
and universal interests.which lie within the compass of religion ? 
A man may have his attention riveted and regaled by that power 
of imitative description, which brings all the recollections of his 
own experience before him; which presents him with a faithful 
analysis of his own heart; which embodies in language such 
intimacies of observation and of feeling, as have often passed 
before his eyes, or played within his bosom, but had never been 
so truly or so ably pictured to the view of his remembrance. 
Now, all this may be done in the work of pressing the duties of 
religion; in the work of instancing the application of religion ; 
in the work of pointing those allusions to life and to manners, 
which manifest the truth to the conscience, and plant such a 
conviction of sin, as forms the very basis of a sinner’s religion. 
Now, in all these cases, I see other principles brought into action, 
and which may be in a state of most lively and vigorous move- 
ment, and be yet in a state of entire separation from the principle 
of religion. I will make bold to say, on the strength of these 
illustrations, that as much delight may emanate from the pulpit, 
on an arrested audience beneath it, as ever emanated from the 
boards of a theatre, —aye, and with as total a disjunction of 
mind, too, in the one case as in the other, from the essence or the 
habit of religion. I recur to the test. I make my appeal to ex- 
perience ; and I put it to you all, whether your finding upon the 
subject do not agree with my saying about it, that a man may 
weep, and admire, and have many of his faculties put upon the 
stretch of their most intense gratification — his judgment estab- 
lished and his fancy enlivened, and his feelings overpowered, and 
his hearing charmed, as by the accents of heavenly persuasion, 
and all within him feasted by the rich and varied luxuries of an 
intellectual banquet! O! it is cruel to frown unmannerly in the 
midst of so much satisfaction. But I must not forget that truth 
has her authority, as well. as her sternness; and she forces me 
to affirm, that after all this has been felt and gone through, there 
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might not be one principle which lies at the turning-point of con- 
version, that has experienced a single movement — not one of 
its purposes be conceived, not one of its doings be accomplished, 
not one step of that repentance, which, if we have not, we perish, 
so much as entered upon, not one announcement of that faith 
by which we are saved, admitted into a real and actual posses- 
sion by the inner man. He has had his hour’s entertainment, 
and willingly does he award this homage to the performer — 
that he hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on an instru- 
ment — but, in another hour, it fleets away from his remem- 
brance, and goes all to nothing, like the loveliness of a song.” 
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How important the truth, which the doctor has here pre- 
sented! and how wide its bearing! His text was, “ And 
lo, thou art unto them as a very lovely song of one who 
hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on an instrument; 
for they hear thy words, but do them not.” The whole 
sermon is a masterly performance, and well brought in at 
the conclusion of his astronomical discourses. 

We have now finished our view of his more prominent 
traits, and have pointed out the elements of his power: 
Strength and comprehensiveness, made up of a command- 
ing reason; a grace of ideality which invests every object 
with a fascinating excellence ; a rapidity of thought which 
bears down hard upon the reader; great powers of descrip- 
tion; an inexhaustible variety of language; the whole 
pervaded with a religious seriousness and earnestness 
which impress the mind of every reader. 

But our author is not perfect. We own our partiality 
for him, and we may seem enthusiastic in his praise. Be 
itso; we have endeavored to speak with great delibera- 
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: tion. If we are in fault at all, it is, in the meagreness, — 
the meagreness made necessary by our limits,— of our 
i representation of the man. And yet he is not appreciated. 
: There are some, whether they be familiar with him, we 
will not pretend to say, who confess no particular attrac- 


tion in the doctor’s matter, and who turn with satiety from 
, his pages. Why is this? The doctor himself tells us, 
with his characteristic philosophy, that, — 







“In almost all the instances of mental superiority, it will be 
found, that it is a superiority above the average level of the 
species in but one thing, or that arises from the predominance of 
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one faculty above all the rest. So much is this the case, that 
when the example does occur of an individual so richly gifted as 
to excel in two of the general or leading powers of the mind, his 
reputation for the one will impede the establishment of his repu- 
tation for the other. There occurs to us one very remarkable 
case of the injustice done by the men who have but one faculty 
to the men who are under the misfortune of having two. In the 
writings of Edmund Burke there has at Jength been discovered a 
rich mine of profound and strikingly just reflection on the phi- 
losophy of public affairs. But he felt as well as thought, and 
saw the greatness and beauty of things, as well as their relations ; 
and so he could at once penetrate the depths and irradiate the 
surface of any object that he contemplated. ‘The light which he 
flung from him entered the very innermost shrines and recesses 
of his subject; but then it was light tinged with the hues of his 
own brilliant imagination, and many, gazing at the splendor, 
recognised not the weight and the wisdom underneath. ‘They 
thought him superficial, but just because themselves arrested 
at the surface ; and either because, with the capacity of emotion, 
but without that of judgment, or because with the capacity of 
judgment, but without that of emotion, they, from the very 
meagreness and mutilation of their own faculties, were incapable 
of that complex homage due to a complex object which had _ both 
beauty and truth for its ingredients. ‘Thus it was that the very 
exuberance of his genius injured the man in the estimation of the 
pigmies around him; and the splendor of his imagination detract- 
ed from the credit of his wisdom. Fox had the sagacity to see 
this, and posterity now see it. Now that, instead of a passing 
meteor, he is fixed by authorship in the literary hemisphere, men 
can make a study of him, and be at once regaled by the poetry, 
and instructed by the profoundness of his wondrous lucubra- 
tions.” * 


There are volumes in this extract; and whether our 
author himself suffers from a similar cause, we leave with 
those who best appreciate him to determine. We do 
think that the splendor and radiance of his style, the multi- 
tudinous variety of his language, has blinded men to the 
depth and comprehensiveness of his reasonings. As in 
Burke’s case, many of his readers have been arrested only 
at the surface. 

But there is another faculty which is truly a misfortune 
to Chalmers,—we mean, with those of his readers who 


* Natural Theology, vol. ii. pp. 199, 200. 
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have not the ability or the patience to follow him in 
his lengthened routes. We mean his concentrativeness. 
This is the source of his everlasting prolixity. It is the 
office of this faculty to concentrate the mind, as it were, 
upon itself; to fix it upon whatever object or train of 
thought may be the matter of attention; to give continuity 
to reasoning, and to sustain one throughout a long and 
protracted effort. Other faculties,in good proportion, to be 
sure, are necessary for this effect; but when present, it is 
this that amplifies them, that calls in every object and 
thought that properly belongs to a subject, that enables 
one to hold on to his energies, and upon one point, too, 
and present a full, distinct, though perhaps encumbered, 
picture to the understanding. When excessive, nothing 
can be more tedious than what might be in reality a 
splendid effort of such a genius. So, at least, it would be 
to one deficient in this endowment. Whatever such an 
one says, he says it quick, and it is over. Not so with 
Chalmers. Well did one of our own writers pronounce 
him “the interminable Chalmers.” His periods and his 
reasonings sometimes have scarcely any end. He is, it 
may be, wearisome; but we feel that it is the tediousness 
of a great mind, and that what we get is more than a com- 
pensation for what we give. He makes us feel, as he 
himself expresses it, that “we regret the length of this 
argument, but for the argument itself we offer no apology.” 

It is this prolixity of Chalmers, in connection with his 
profoundness, that shuts out a fund of sterling truth from 
the common minds that are either arrested with the splen- 
did surface, or broken down half way through an effort; 
and which, though they may admire in part, have no 
knowledge or conception of the complex genius presented 
for their homage. 

One word about his cumbersome periods. Here, we 
acknowledge, are defects in his style, and we shall not 
attempt to hide them by any unjust partiality for him. 
Yet, in this particular, we might offer an apology for 
our author, in the very words of Dr. Channing, when de- 
fending a similar feature in the prose-writings of Mil- 
ton3 We have also to say for Chalmers, that the defects 
in his style here alluded to, abound more in his sermons 


’Channing’s Works, vol. i. pp. 21, 22. 
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than in his philosophical writings. And when we come 
to consider his manner of delivery, his rapid and forcible 
enunciation, we shall find, perhaps, that even the common 
mind would not fail of being powerfully impressed, as 
the faults in his rhetoric are completely overborne by the 
weight of his matter, and his irresistible delivery. His 
sermons have all the appearance of being thrown off with 
great rapidity of thought, the products of a prolific mind 
that cannot stay to trim up sentences, or suppress superflui- 
ties, but which rushes right on, with foaming and heaving 
thought, intent only upon doing, as he frequently expresses 
it, “the business on hand.” But, after all, we must not 
mistake Chalmers. He has great defects in style, we 
know, especially offensive to the fastidious in this matter. 
But, we confess, he was never irksome to us. And in his 
writings, even in his sermons, are some of the most splen- 
did specimens of finished and appropriate rhetoric that we 
meet with in any author. He has an unlimited command 
of language, and the ease and utter absence of all effort 
with which he works, in terms of the most significant ex- 
pression, which run right from the thought, as it were, is 
absolutely inimitable. He makes no effort, but his work 
has more than the effect of the most studied attempt. He 
knows nothing about “the art of concealing art;” for he 
is artless in his happiest moods. The French rhetoricians 
have a proverb that “nothing is beautiful which is not 
true.” It is the truth and fitness of Chalmers’ style that 
frequently make him so beautiful. 


Of his theology, we had prepared an analytical notice of 
some eight or ten pages, without which, we do not con- 
sider our article to have that completeness which its title 
indicates ; but we find that we are altogether exceeding our 
limits, and are reluctantly obliged to suppress it. 


We come now to the consideration of his manner as a 
preacher. It is in this character that his fame is farthest 
spread, though, as before observed, he takes a high rank as 
a professor of theology. It certainly is a question of in- 
terest— What is the secret of his power over the minds of 
his hearers? One likes to know whether he has the grace 
of Massillon, the action of Whitefield, or the accomplish- 
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ments, whether by nature or otherwise, of many others 
who are known as models of pulpit eloquence. Certainly, 
we should not expect, from what we know of his style and 
matter, that he could be possessed of the little graces and 
beauties for which so many are celebrated; and as to 
pulpit mimicry, we should conjecture that he knew nothing 
about it. We have said that he possesses energy. His 
delivery is of the impassioned kind. And we may now 
perceive that we have the two elements of power ;—un- 
rivalled matter, and prodigious power in enforcing it. 
Whitefield had but one of these. We are amazed at the 
effects of his preaching; it was his impassioned manner of 
delivery, only, that made him so successful. His sermons 
have nothing in them that is remarkable; many of them 
are quite tame, even insipid. How much we may learn 
from such facts! How do we, every day, see mere pig- 
mies in intellect, swaying an audience and producing con- 
viction, admiration, and resolve, while the greatest geniuses, 
merely from a cold and formal manner, will deliver the 
most splendid productions without effect. “ Manner is 
matter,” truly. It is seldom, indeed, that we find the 
union of both, in a high degree of perfection. Chalmers 
seems to be the fortunate possessor of them. And of 
course, we are at no loss to account for his power. But 
we want to know the beauties and graces of his style, the 
tone of his voice, and the charm of his enunciation. His 
voice, then, is said to be a “ monotonous scream.” And 
“his manner, (says a cotemporary writer,) is very nearly 
uncouth. His tones are neither musical, nor under strict 
subordination. In the selection of words, and manage- 
ment of figures, his taste, so far from being pure, is some- 
times very much the reverse. His pronunciation, though 
vigorous and distinct, is beset with provincialisms, which 
time and a city audience have done very little to correct ; 
and as to gesture, whenever we have heard him, he appear- 
ed to be totally unconscious that he had got such a thing 
as hands and arms to manage. In what, then, it may be 
asked, consists the secret of the doctor’s eloquence? 
Simply, as we take it, in this;—that while his arguments 
and illustrations are, for the most part, striking and original, 
he possesses prodigious enthusiasm and energy in enfore- 
ing them; that the defects of his rhetoric are completely 
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lost in the force of his ratiocination; that, while he has 
mathematics or logic enough to make his reasoning acute, 
grasping, and irresistible, he has poetry enough to prevent 
it from being dull; thus evincing the very highest species 
of intellect—the union of a sound and comprehensive 
judgment with a fertile and brilliant imagination. We 
have said he possesses energy, and this we take to be the 
great and redeeming quality of his manner, compared to 
which the tiny graces sink into insignificance. Whether 
we are facile or fastidious, whether we like or dislike the 
preacher’s doctrine, one thing is certain,—he forces us to 
attend to him. A man might easily get his pocket picked 
while listening to Dr. Chalmers, but we defy him to fall 
asleep.” 4 

To this we may add another extract from an article on 
“ Preaching:” ‘ Dr. Chalmers, the prince of preachers, 
though unrivalled in matter, is said to possess an awkward 
and graceless manner,—which is, unchangeably, that of 
the body bent forward over the pulpit, his right hand 
strongly grasping the white handkerchief, and incessantly 
occupied in one vehement up-and-down gesture, while his 
left, placed upon the paper, carefully follows the lines ; 
thus, as it were, holding the iron while he strikes. One 
circumstance strongly shows his power over his audience. 
There is usually in Scottish assemblies a great deal of 
coughing, owing to the prevalence of asthmatic complaints 
among the inhabitants; but the commencement of his 
speaking i is a signal for the hearers to repress this tendency 
— to hold their breath, until a pause in the discourse frees 
them from the restraint, and gives opportunity. to relieve 
their bursting lungs. When he speaks again, there is 
again silence, to be interrupted in the same way at the 
next pause.” 

If we may learn any thing of profit to ourselves, from 
these representations, it is, that seriousness and earnestness 
are the all-essential requisites for a Christian minister ; that 
what is called prettiness, in the pulpit, may vegy well be 
dispensed with, both by preacher and hearer; that the 
miserable fastidiousness which pervades our assemblies, 
and so frequently hides talent and every thing else in one 
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engrossing admiration of the man, is a curse and a shame 
upon the cause of Christ; that men and women would do 
better to think about something else ; and that the preacher, 
whoever he may be, would better, vastly better, both for 
himself and the cause of his Master, “ betake himself to 
the business on hand.” ‘To be sure, we may not all have 
that natural earnestness which Chalmers has, nor be able 
to make any near approximation to it, to compensate either 
for agreeableness or matter; but we may have sincerity, 
we may have zeal, we may have a single desire to promote 
truth and righteousness; and we had better be thinking of 
something of this kind, than forsaking the business of 
urging on the impressive simplicities of the gospel, for 
clerical finery or vain and artificia! oratory. Some of the 
most efficient speakers have been the most intolerably 
awkward. And so have some of the most beautiful to the 
eye and ear, been the most barrenly superficial. We 
would not countenance an inattention to agreeabie address, 
but we would pray—give us truth and earnestness, and 
perish all outward attractions which are calculated to 
divert us from this great end. W. M. F. 


Art. XVII. 
A Reform Poet of the Fourteenth Century. 


The Vision and the Creed of Piers Ploughman; newly imprinted. 
London: William Pickering. mpcccx.i. 


TuereE have always been some in the world, it is proba- 
ble, who have looked forward to a golden age upon this 
earth, an epoch of purity and beatitude in which, free from 
the selfishness, the sorrow and the wrong that surge 
through the iron realities of the present, all the aspirations 
of our better nature shall be fulfilled, all the dreams of 
human perfectibility realized. Then peace shall span the 
earth, and love hold universal dominion. The ideas that 
have hovered above the flame of the martyr, that fill with 
unutterable rapture the spirit of the poet, in that bright era 
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shall walk embodied among men. ‘Then the soul shall 
not know the incapacities with which it now struggles, the 
rugged imperfections through which it gasps and pants. 
The long conflict between Good and Evil shall be at an 
end, and the coiled enigma of sin shall be crushed in the 
dust. The material arrangements of the earth shall corre- 
spond with man’s spiritual condition. It shall hang more 
equally balanced in its orbit, and hold more genial com- 
munion with the stars. It shall be bathed in universal 
summer, and the clusters of a new fruitage shall lie ever 
on the bosom of its latter harvests. No baleful influences 
shall circulate, then, in weed or mineral. ‘There shall be 
no seeds of miasm, no airs of pestilence. Gray hairs shall 
be the crown of a vigorous manhood. Death shall draw 
slowly over the spirit like a summer twilight, behind 
which it will gently sink away. 

Such have been the dreams, or prophecies, as we con- 
sider them true or false, of many ardent souls, and in the 
light of this faith, they have lifted up their voices and put 
forth their exertions for the melioration of humanity. With 
philosophical conviction, or better still, with Christian con- 
fidence, that a better day is to dawn upon the world, no 
amount of evil has daunted, no failure has discouraged 
them. Has the earth groaned beneath long ages of vio- 
lence and wrong? ‘They tell us that “it is ever the way 
of Providence, to be longest in perfecting its greatest works. 
The promise that kindles upon the summit of the moun- 
tains, shall yet descend upon us in a golden day. Sin 
shall reel from the face of the earth. War shall wrap his 
bloody robes about him, and pass away. The throne of 
Oppression shall crumble. The chains of the slave shall 
break asunder. And fraud shall vanish, and crime shall 
die. And truth shall be the light, and reason the judge, and 
love the law. And Christ shall have the victory. And 
God shall reign.” 

But however prophetic of fact these anticipations may 
be, it is obvious that they can only abound in an enlight- 
ened age, and amid the diffusion and discussion of great 
principles, or else they only mingle with the speculations 
of the scholar and the thinker. But, older and deeper than 
this which is inspired by hope and faith, there is a reform- 
movement that springs from dissatisfaction with wrong. 
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It is the protest of the human heart against evil. It is the 
common sense of the popular mind, condemning fraud, 
and oppression, and licentiousness, conscious of being 
kept from its rights, and demanding something better. 
Once ina great while, in the history of mankind, these 
feelings become so strong and universal, that they break 
out in Revolutions and Reformations. But the Revolu- 
tion, the Reformation, is not the beginning of these senti- 
ments, but rather their ripe manifestation. For long ages 
that result has been preparing. ‘The magnitude of this 
greater event submerges the smaller waves that have 
heaved behind contributing their force to swell the billow 
that has broken at last. But could we make the past as 
the present, we should see those lesser movements agitating, 
and rolling on, and accumulating, from the dim distance 
of ages. It is difficult to find the commencement of those 
Reformations and Revolutions that are marked in the 
history of the race, or to trace to their origin the influences 
that have produced them. As we go back they constantly 
recede from us, and we find them stirring and vigorous in 
some old age that we have been accustomed to consider 
as totally dark and dormant. In fact, there never has been 
a time when the human soul has slept unconscious of its 
injuries, and when wrong has been suffered to pass un- 
challenged. When we hear one of our modern reform- 
ers, full of denunciation and satire concerning existing 
evils, we are tempted to say to him,—“ Sir, you tell us 
nothing new. ‘To say all this is very ancient, and very 
easy. Ifa sense of wrong, if a demand for reform could 
have removed these huge evils from the human race, they 
would have been removed long, long ago. The remedy, 
the remedy, that is what we want. ‘The remedy!’ ex- 
claims the Past. ‘The remedy!’ cry the crushed, the 
suffering, the needy, all around us.” 

To no period are these remarks more applicable than to 
the middle ages. We are not apt to do sufficient justice 
to this period of history. "We look back upon it from the 
light and activity of the present, and consider it as a long 
waste of sterility, when, in fact, it was a time pregnant 
with mighty results, and already rife with the noblest 
principles of civil and religious liberty, which, though 
crude in their manifestations and suppressed for the time, 
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have an intimate and powerful connection with the present 
state of things. ‘The fourteenth century forms one of the 
most splendid eras in English history. Not only is it 
bright with the very noon-day of that chivalry which illu- 
minates the pages of Froissart, but it comprehends the 
genius that breathes through the poetry of Chaucer, and 
the freedom that stirred the spirit of Wycliff. The in- 
fluence of the last-named individual upon the Protestant 
Reformation cannot be easily overrated. Speaking clear 
and distinct against the corruptions of Romanism, and like 
the great men who came after him, drawing his weapons 
from the store-house of the Bible—translating that precious 
book into his own vernacular, and diffusing it abroad 
among the people—he is to be ranked foremost among 
those prophets who heralded the Reformation, and who 
cluster upon no unequal terms around the mighty Luther. 
But it is not in isolated men of that age alone that we 
behold a movement. We find the common people rising 
from obscurity and villeinage, and assuming a more prom- 
inent and just position. ‘The corruptions of church and 
state excited indignant and sarcastic rebuke. Those out- 
breaks of the Jacquiere in France, of Wat Tyler and Jack 
Straw in England, which we have been accustomed to 
stigmatize by the names of riot and rebellion, had we a 
fairer view of them, we might, in many of their features, 
dignify by the sacred name of efforts for liberty. Grant 
that the notions of those men were crude and extravagant, 
it is not to be wondered at, when we consider their disad- 
vantages. Grant that they were vindictive and bloody. 
It was a vindictive and bloody age. When the very mir- 
ror of chivalry, the Black Prince himself, could order and 
witness the massacre of three thousand women and chil- 
dren in one day at Limoges, can we wonder that rude 
peasants, burning under a sense of want and insult, and 
rioting in the excess of opportunity, should be fierce and 
cruel? We must remember that these transactions have 
been handed down to us through partial historians, and 
that their details have been smothered by the prejudices of 
ages. It is curious to read in Froissart the account of the 
preaching of one John Ball, “a crazy priest in the county 
of Kent,” as he calls him. “ He was accustomed, every 
Sunday after mass,” says Froissart, “as the people were 
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coming out of the church, to preach to them in the market- 
place, and assemble a crowd around him; to whom he 
would say,—‘ My good friends, things cannot go on 
well in England, nor ever will until every thing shall be in 
common ; when there shall neither be vassal nor lord, and 
all distinctions levelled ; when the lords shall be no more 
masters than ourselves. How ill have they used us! and 
for what reason do they thus hold us in bondage? Are 
we not all descended from the same parents, Adam and 
Eve?’” After enumerating some of their grievances, he 
recommends that they remonstrate with the king, adding, 
“When the king shall see us, we shall obtain a favorable 
answer, or we must then seek ourselves to amend our con- 
dition.” Froissart tells us that the people murmured 
among themselves, saying, “John Ball preaches such and 
such things, and he speaks truth.” What appeared so ab- 
horrent to the loyal and courtly chronicler, does not seem 
so tous. At any rate, we recognise the same spirit of lib- 
erty behind all this movement, as that which burns in us 
and our children. And such a spirit was rife in that age. 
And it had cause to be; for both in church and state, cor- 
ruptions deep and awful had accumulated, and against an 
oppressive aristocracy and a licentious priesthood the pop- 
ular voice was lifted from out of the midst of tempest and 
desolating pestilences, which were viewed as the mission- 
aries of God’s anger to an abused and wicked land. “ The 
history of England,” says Wright, “during the fourteenth 
century, is a stirring picture ; its dark side is the increasing 
corruption of the Popish church; its bright side, the gene- 
ral spread of popular intelligence, and the firm stand made 
by the commons in the defence of their liberties, and in the 
determination to obtain a redress of grievances.” 

It was at this era, in a voice strong, energetic, coming 
as from the depth of the people’s heart, that the singular 
Poem appeared which we have named at the head of this 
article. Rejecting, either from ignorance or from choice, 
the improvements in style and language which had already 
begun to manifest themselves, the writer of this Vision, or, 
as it should be termed, Visions of, or, rather, concerning 
Piers Ploughman, spoke out in the rude yet eloquent 
English of the people, a language just emerging from its 
Anglo-Saxon idiom, and still encumbered with its forms. 
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The author of this poem is not certainly known, although 
it has been attributed to one Langlande, or Longlande, a 
monk. From certain internal evidences, its date is less 
difficult to ascertain, and is fixed by Mr. Wright, the 
editor of the present edition, in the latter part of the year 
1362. We have entitled its author a Reform Poet of the 
Fourteenth Century, and it furnishes a remarkable in- 
stance of that spirit of agitation and rebuke which was so 
busy in this age, and to which we have just referred. 
“The writer of Piers Ploughman,” says Mr. Wright, “ was 
neither a sower of sedition, nor what would be character- 
ized by his cotemporaries as a heretic. The doctrines in- 
culcated throughout the book are so far from democratic, 
that he constantly preaches the Christian doctrine of obe- 
dience to rulers. Yet its tendency to debase the great, 
and to raise the commons in public consideration, must 
have rendered it popular among the latter; and although 
no single important doctrine of the Popish religion is at- 
tacked, yet the unsparing manner in which the vices and 
corruptions of the church are laid open, must have helped 
in no small degree the cause of the Reformation.” But, 
we are told in another part of the introduction, “ the poem 
was given to the world under a name which could not 
fail to draw the attention of the people. Amid the oppres- 
sive injustice of the great and the vices of their idle re- 
tainers, the corruptions of the clergy, and the dishonesty 
which too frequently characterized the dealings of mer- 
chants and traders, the simple, unsophisticated heart of the 
ploughman is held forth as the dwelling of virtue and 
truth.” “ Of the ancient popularity of Piers Ploughman 
we have a proof in the great number of copies which still 
exist, most of them written in the latter part of the four- 
teenth century ; and the circumstance that the manuscripts 
are seldom executed in a superior style of writing, and 
scarcely ever ornamented with painted initial letters, may 
perhaps be taken as a proof that they were not written for 
the higher classes of society. From the time when it was 
published, the name of Piers Ploughman became a favor- 
ite among the popular reformers.” “It was a voice from 
the wilderness in the language of the people,” says D’Isra- 
eli ; “ the children of want and oppression had found their 
solitary advocate.” Here, then, was a champion for re- 
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form, speaking in honest, rude language, those great truths 
which afterwards shook the world from the lips of Luther, 
the cannon of Cromwell, and the pens of Hancock and 
Adams. The writer last quoted is not disposed to attri- 
bute so much orthodoxy, at least in political opinions, to 
the author of Piers Ploughman, as does Mr. Wright. 
“Our author’s indignant spirit,’ says he, “indeed, is 
vehemently democratic. He dared to write what many 
trembled to whisper. Genius reflects the suppressed feel- 
ings of its age But our country-priest, in his con- 
templative mood, was not less remarkable for his prudence 
than for his bold freedom The day had not yet 
arrived when the great were to endure the freedom of 
reprehension. The sage, the satirist, and the seer, for 
prophet he proved to be, veiled his head in allegory; he 
published no other names than those of the virtues and the 
vices ; and to avoid personality, he contented himself with 
personification.” 

We should be glad to give Mr. Wright’s analysis of 
this Poem, but we have not sufficient space, and therefore 
present our readers with the shorter, but comprehensive 


description of Mr. Campbell: 


**The general object of this work is to expose, in allegory, 
the existing abuses of society, and to inculcate the public and 
private duties, both of the laity and clergy. An imaginary seer, 
afterwards described by the name of William, wandering among 
the bushes of the Malvern Hills, is overtaken by sleep, and 
dreams that he beholds a magnificent tower, which turns out to 
be the tower or fortress of Truth, and a dungeon, which we soon 
after learn is the abode of Wrong. In a spacious plain in front 
of it, the whole race of mankind are employed on their respective 
pursuits, such as husbandmen, merchants, minstrels with their 
audiences, begging friars, and itinerant venders of pardons, lead- 
ing a dissolute life under the cloak of religion. The last of 
these are severely satirized. A transition is then made to the 
civil grievances of society; and the policy, not the duty, of sub- 
mitting to bad princes, is illustrated by the parable of the ‘ Rats 
and Cats.’ In the second canto, True Religion descends, and 
demonstrates, with many precepts, how the conduct of individ- 
uals, and the general management of society, may be amended. 
In the third and fourth cantos, Mede, or Bribery, is exhibited, 
seeking a marriage with falsehood, and attempting to make her 
way to the courts of Justice, where it appears that she has many 
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friends, both among the civil judges and ecclesiastics. The 
poem, after this, becomes more and more desultory. The author 
awakes more than once; but, forgetting that he has told us so, 
continues to converse as freely as ever with the moral phantas- 
magoria of his dream. A long train of allegorical personages, 
whom it would not be very amusing to enumerate, succeeds.” 


Such is a general outline of this remarkable poem, re- 
markable as being one of the earliest works in our lan- 
guage, but no less remarkable for the spirit that breathes 
through it. As a literary production, we are not prepared 
to criticise it, having only read portions of it. We find it 
by no means dull, but difficult on account of the obsolete- 
ness of its language, and the obscurity of its meaning in 
some instances. Although the editor of the edition which 
we hold in our hands has presented it in a popular form, 
with introduction, glossary, and notes, yet we presume it 
will not fall under the eyes of the majority of our readers, 
and shall therefore present them with a few extracts, in 
order that they may judge of its character for themselves. 
We have some hesitation, however, about doing this, on 
account of the difficulty and obscurity already mentioned, 
for the solution of which we must depend upon such glos- 
saries as lie at our hand. The reader, however, will be 
enabled to discover the general meaning and spirit of the 
extracts. Our first selection is from the opening of the 
poem, which is pleasant and harmonious: 


“In a somer seson 
When softe was the sonne, 
I shoop me into shroudes! 
As I a sheep weere, 

In habite as an heremite 
Unholy of werkes, 

Wente wide in this world 
Wondres to here; 

Ac on a May morwenynge 
On Malverne hilles 

Me bifel a ferly? 

Of fairye me thoghte, 

I was wery for-wandred, 
And wente me to reste 
Under a brood bank 

By a bournes syde; 


1 Clothes. 2 W onder. 
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And as I lay and lenede, 
And loked on the watres, 
I slombred into a slepyng, 
It sweyed so murye.”* 


Here we have a description of some of the dealers in 
holy frauds, so abundant in those days: 


“ Pilgrymes and palmeres 
Plighten hem togidere, 
For to seken seint Jame, 
And seintes at Rome. 
They wenten forth in hire wey, 
With many wise tales, 
And hadden leve to lyen, 
All hire lif after. 
* * * . * 
“Ther preched a pardoner, 
As he a preest were; 
Broughte forth a bulle 
With many bisshopes seles, 
And seide that hymself myghte 
Assoillen hem alle, 
Of falshede, of fastynge, 
Of avowes y-broken.” 


He speaks against the members of the legal profession 
with the sarcasm of a modern radical: 


“Yet hoved4 ther an hundred 
In howves® of selk, 
Sergeantz it bi-semed 
That serveden at the barre, 
Pleteden for penyes 
And poundes the lawe; 
And noght for love of our Lord 
Unlose hire lippes ones. 
Thow myghtest bettre meete myst 
On Malverne hilles, 
That gete a mom of hire mouth, 
Til moneie be shewed.” 


We have the following description of Mede, or Bribery, 
who plays such a conspicuous part in the Vision : 


“T loked on my left half, 
As the lady me taughte, 
And was war of a womman 
Worthiliche y-clothed, 
Purfiled? with pelure ® 


2Tt sounded so pleasantly. %Capsor hoods. §7Embroidered. 
* Tarried. 6 Sound. ® Fur. 
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The fyneste upon erthe, 
Y-corouned with a coroune, 
The kyng hath noon bettre; 
Fetisliche® hire fyngres 
Were fretted with gold wyr, 
And thereon rede rubies 
As rede as any gleede,'® 
And diamaundes of derrest pris, 
And double manere saphires, 
Orientals and ewages,' 
Envenymes "* to destroye. 

“Hire robe was ful riche, 
Of reed scarlet engreyned, 
>» With ribanes of reed gold 
> | And of riche stones. 
Hire array me ravysshed, 
Swich richesse saugh I nevere.” 
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The fifth passus, or section, contains several personifica- 
tions, such as Envy, Wrath, &c., and we think the follow- 
ing description of Covetousness is rather remarkable: 


*“ And thanne cam Coveitise, 
Kan I hym naght discryve, 
So hungrily and holwe 
Sire Hervy 3 hym loked. 
He was bitel-browed, 
And baber-lipped also, 
With two blered eighen 
As a blynd hagge; 
And as a letheren purs 
Lolled hise chekes, 
Wel sidder “ than his chyn 
Thei chyveled '* for elde; 
And as a bonde-man of his bacon 
His berd was bi-draveled, 
With an hood on his head, 
A lousy hat above, 
: And in a tawny tabard * 
Of twelf wynter age, 
Al so torn and baudy, 
And ful of lys crepyng, 
But if that a lous couthe 
Han lopen the bettre, 
She sholde noght han walked on that welthe, 
So was it thred-bare.” 


But the following passage is, perhaps, the most remarka- 
ble in the whole poem. “ They put us in mind,” says 


* Elegantly. © Coal. " Precious stones. 12 Poisons. 
‘S This is supposed to be a proverbial personal allusion. 
4 Wider. 13 Snrivelled. 16 Coat. 
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Warton, “ of Milton’s lazar-house.” It is the description 
of kynde or nature sending forth various diseases at the 
command of Conscience : 






“Kynde Conscience tho" herde, 
And cam out of the planetes, 
And sent forth his forreyours,"* 
Feveres and fluxes, 
Coughes and cardiacles, 
Crampes and tooth-aches, 
Rewmes and radegundes, 
And roynous scabbes, 
Biles and bocches, 
And brennynge agues, 
Frenesies and foule yveles, 
Forageres of kynde, 
Hadde y-priked and prayed 
Polles * of peple, 
That largeliche a legion 
Loste hir lif soone. 
“There was, ‘Harrow and help! 
Here cometh Kynde, 
With Deeth that is dredful 
To undo us alle!’ 
“ Elde ** the hoore *! 
That was in the vaunt-warde. 
And bar the baner bifore Deeth, 
Bi right he it cleymede. 
“Deeth cam dryvynge after, 
And al to duste passhed 
Kynges and knyghtes, 
Kaysers and popes, 
Lered and lewed, 
He leet no man stonde 
That he hitte evene, 
That evere stired after. 
A Manye a lovely lady, 
Fi And lemmans of knyghtes, 
Swowned and swelted * 
For sorwe of hise dyntes.** 
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The following is a very singular passage, being no less 
than a prophecy in the fourteenth century, of the acts of 
Henry VIII. in the sixteenth : 


“ Ac ther shal come a kyng, 
And confesse yow religiouses, 
And bete yow as the bible telleth 





17 Then. 1 Polls, or heads. ™ Hoary. 23 Blows. 
%Foragers, *° Age. 22 Perished. 
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For brekynge of youre rule; 
And amende monyals,% 
Monkes and chanons, 
And puten to hir penaunce. 
“And thanne freeres in hir fraytour * 
Shul fynden a keye 
Of Costantyns cofres, 
In which is the catel * 
That Gregories god-children 
Han yvele despended. 
And thanne shal the abbot of Abyngdone,? 
And al his issue for evere, 
Have a knok of a kyng, 
And incurable the wounde.” 


It will be observed that this Poem is neither written in 
rhyme, nor in what we call blank verse; yet it has a 
regular metre of its own, and when its form of versifica- 
tion is understood, its up-and-down cadence is by no 
means inharmonious. Its construction is strictly, and, we 
may say, laboriously artificial. It is written in what is 
termed alliterative metre, the rule of which is that two 
principal words in the first line of a couplet, and the word 
on which the stress falls in the second line, must have the 
same initial letter. Thus, — 


I am Sory for my Synnes 
Seye to thyself. 


Ac for the Book Bible 
Beareth witnesse 

How Daniel divined 
The dream of a king. 


It is probable that this kind of versification was not 
adopted through ignorance of rhyme, since that was known 
in England so early as the twelfth century. But rhyme 
was introduced by the Normans. ‘The Anglo-Saxons, 
using the old Gothic and Saxon form, did not employ 
rhyme in their poetry ; and their style was still dear to the 
common people. As the Vision was written for them, it 
was a piece of policy, if not of choice, to adopt the popular 


24 Nuns. *% Refectory. 26 Treasure. 


27“ There was a very famous abbey, at Abingdon, in Berkshire,” says 
Wright ; “ it was the house in which the monks, strictly so called, were first 
introduced in England, and is, therefore, very properly introduced as the 
representative of English monachism.” 
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form. Warton censures the author of the Vision for not 
“availing himself of the rising and rapid improvements of 
the English language ;” but the same reason which induced 
him to select the alliterative metre may have determined 
his choice of language. ‘The courtly and polished phrases 
of Gower and Chaucer could not express the strong and 
burning thoughts of the common people, rushing out in 
their homely but expressive vernacular. “ These rising 
improvements,” says D’ Israeli, “may never have reached 
our bard, or if they had, he might have disdained them.” 
“The Poem of Piers Ploughman,” says Wright, “is pecu- 
liarly a national work. It is the most remarkable monu- 
ment of the public spirit of our forefathers in the middle, 
or, as they are often termed, the dark ages. It is a pure 
specimen of the English language at a period when it had 
sustained few of the corruptions which have disfigured it 
since we have had writers of ‘ Grammars;’ and in it we 
may study with advantage many of the difficulties of the 
language which these writers have misunderstood.” For 
our part, we love this rude and homely language, as we 
love the language of the people; as we love the truest 
utterance of humanity; as we love the words that lie 
nearest to the heart, and express the dearest sentiments of 
our common nature. We love it, moreover, because it is 
emphatically the English language, the first distinct utter- 
ance of our mother-tongue. We love to see it thus in its 
earliest epoch, in its incandescent state, as its rough, strong 
Saxon fuses and mingles with the liquid Norman. The 
English tongue! we love it better than any other, because 
it was spoken over our cradles; because hearth, and home, 
and father-land, and heaven are in it. And we love it 
none the less, when we hear it struggling out from a warm 
heart of truth, away back in the middle ages, and breaking 
in fearless rebuke upon the ears of anointed wickedness 
and cowled sin. And now where is it not heard? 
How many million voices speak it in marts and forests, 
on seas and islands! Its first utterance was given to 
Liserty ; may Liberty follow it over the globe, and pro- 
claim in its language the manumission, the regeneration 
of universal man! 

But we must draw our long article to a close. The 
reader will see that the Vision of Piers Ploughman is not 
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without some poetic merit, though doubtless containing 
much that is dull and obscure. Some of its allegorical 
descriptions are certainly drawn with great skill and 
power. D’Israeli is “inclined to think that we owe to 
Piers Ploughman an allegorical work of the same wild 
invention, from that other creative mind, the author of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” But the chief interest that attaches 
to this poem will be found in the circumstances under 
which it was written, and the position which it occupies 
in the history of our literature; and certainly in the fact 
that it uttered the great popular sentiment of reform, and 
gives us a proof of the stirring spirit of its age. As a 
work depending upon its intrinsic literary merits alone, we 
do not wonder that it is obscure. It was followed by a 
long array of splendid names. The dawn of English 
literature had now broken, and though that dawn hung 
long in its gray stillness over the land, yet the freshness 
and life of a new day were already abroad. Already the 
heavens were bright with the morning-star of Cuavcer.* 
E. H. C. 


Art. XVIII. 
Prescott’s History of the Conquest of Mexico. 


History of the Conquest of Mexico, with a Preliminary View of the 
Ancient Mexican Civilization, and the Life of the Conqueror, Hernan- 
do Cortes. By William H. Prescott, Author of the “History of 
Ferdinand and Isabella,” &c. In three Volumes. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 1843. 8vo. 


Tue pleasure with which this work has been regarded, 
at home and abroad, is enhanced by a feeling of patriotic 


*° Bound up with the Vision is a poem entitled “the Creed of Piers 
Ploughman,” written, it is said, by another and a later author. This 
work may possess, in some respects, more interest than the Vision, 
being written, it is presumed, by a confirmed disciple of Wycliff’s, 
and representing the spirit of the age when it had assumed distinct 
shape in the outbreaks of Wat Tyler and Jack Straw. In the Creed, 
however, “it is the church simply, and not the state which is the ob- 
ject of attack.” Indeed, ‘‘ Piers Ploughman” became a synonyme for 
the people, and was a favorite name adopted by reforming authors in 
the sixteenth century. 
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pride, in the case of the American reader. While it is a 
contribution, of great value, to the general stock of histori- 
cal treasure, its execution reflects much honor on the 
literature of our country. We think it will be pronounced 
worthy of the subject; and the subject is universally known 
to be one of the most romantic, if not the most weighty, 
one of the most wonderful and interesting to the imagina- 
tion, that could be found in the whole domain of authentic 
history. ‘The preparation of his former work must have 
given Mr. Prescott an extensive acquaintance with the 
literature of Spain, and a familiar knowledge of her affairs 
in the age of Ferdinand and Isabella; thus placing him in 
a position the most favorable for tracing out the scenes he 
has now described. With these advantages, at the outset, 
he appears to have spared neither pains nor expense to 
exhaust the sources of information concerning ancient 
Mexico and its conquest. Besides all the works that have 
been published on the subject, he has availed himself of 
the collections of original documents and other manuscripts 
deposited in the archives of Spain and Mexico, together 
with such as could be found in Naples, in France and in 
England. From those in the Royal Academy at Madrid 
alone, he has had copies transcribed to the amount of eight 
thousand folio pages. In the use of these materials, so 
complete, he has evinced a comprehensive mind, a dis- 
criminating judgment, and a candid, impartial temper; 
keeping the entire scope of his matter constantly in view ; 
never misled by extravagant fancies, where there was so 
much to mislead ; and never losing sight of the immutable 
laws of justice and humanity, while he still allows for the 
enormities of the conquerors all the palliations they could 
plead on the ground of errors in conscience. His narrative 
is easy and flowing; his style plain but classical; his dis- 
quisitions copious without being wearisome ; his descrip- 
tions vivid, and those of natural scenery picturesque. 
What excites our wonder, is, that he has succeeded (we 
know not how) in accomplishing such a work, while 
nearly deprived of sight by a disease of the eyes. The 
only fault that we are prepared to find with the execution, 
is, a philosophical truism, here and there, announced with 
rather too much gravity, and some attempts at irony, in 
which we do not think our author equal to Gibbon. 
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It is well known that when Cortes and his little company 
landed, in 1519, on the shores of Anahuac, or New Spain, 
they found the Indians, in that country, far advanced be- 
yond the state of barbarism. Mexico was a great and 
powerful empire; a region of sun-light, amidst the in- 
tellectual darkness that lay on the face of the New World 
at large. ‘The people were acquainted with many of the 
arts, and with some of the science, of civilized life. Their 
cities were large, and contained magnificent structures 
and public works; the government was thoroughly organ- 
ized, and the civil polity settled; their religion, which was 
of the most barbarous character, had been reduced to a 
system, derived apparently from a former mythology; and 
they had made some progress, it appears, in a hieroglyphic 
literature. Their civilization wore a strange aspect, indeed, 
to European eyes; still, it was a species of civilization, 
evincing much culture, and considerable developement of 
the human mind. In degree, though not in kind, it has 
been compared, rather extravagantly, to that of Europe in 
the middle ages, or to that of England about the time of 
Alfred the Great. Its germ is thought to have been of 
Asiatic origin ; though the general resemblance is too faint, 
and the striking coincidences too few, to justify a confident 
opinion. The native traditions, however, all agreed in 
deriving the Mexican ancestors from distant regions in the 
North ; and it seems not improbable that, at some very 
remote period, a colony from Northeastern Asia passed 
over to the American shore, in the high latitudes, and 
thence spread southward, by slow migrations. In the 
gradual change of place, of fortune, and of habits, they 
would at length lose much of their former peculiarities, 
though some of the original elements would remain. 

According to tradition and the uncertain light of hiero- 
glyphic records, the first race which contributed, in any 
memorable degree, to the civilization of Mexico, was that 
of the Toltecs, who are supposed to have arrived there, 
from the North, about the middle of the seventh century of 
the Christian era. They are said to have been well 
practiced in agriculture, and in many of the most useful 
mechanic arts. After bearing sway over the country for 
about four centuries, they silently disappeared from the 
land, between the years 1000 and 1100, being wasted by 
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famine, pestilence, and unsuccessful wars. Some of them, 
however, still remained ; while many, it is probable, spread 
yet farther southward, over Central America and the 
neighboring islands, where the mysterious ruins of Palen- 
que, Uxmal and Mitla, are the monuments, perhaps, of 
their skill. About a. p. 1170, a century after the decay of 
the Toltec nation, the Chichemecs, a fiercer and ruder 
tribe, entered the deserted valley of Mexico, from the far 
Northwest. They were followed by other races, of higher 
civilization, of the same origin perhaps with the old 
Toltecs, whose language they appear to have spoken. Of 
these new immigrants, the most noted were the Aztecs or 
Mexicans, and the Acolhuans, who arrived in the country 
about the year 1200. The latter, who were distinguished 
by the mildness of their religion and manners, built their 
capital, Tezcuco, on the eastern shore of the Mexican lake ; 
and having communicated their civilization to the barbar- 
ous Chichemecs, they stretched their empire over the ruder 
tribes in the North. The Aztecs or Mexicans, on the 
contrary, led, for some time, a wandering life. In the year 
1325, they at length settled down on the southwestern 
border of the principal lake in the valley, and there built 
the city of Mexico, or, as it was otherwise called, 'Tenoch- 
tilan. ‘The Acolhuans, it is thought, were more advanced 
in civilization than the Mexicans, who seem to have been 
a hardy and warlike race, whose history, after the founda- 
tion of their city, bears a resemblance, in its general char- 
acter, to that of Rome in its early ages. 

Amidst intestine feuds and revolts, the Mexicans in- 
creased in numbers, and soon established a reputation for 
courage, as well as cruelty in war, which made their name 
terrible throughout the valley. A little after the year 1400, 
they took part with their neighbors, the Acolhuans, or 
Tezcucans, who had been subdued by a warlike tribe ; and 
having delivered them, by the utter defeat of the enemy, 
they received the territory of the vanquished in reward for 
their services. Then it was that the remarkable league, 
offensive and defensive, was formed between the states of 
Mexico, Tezcuco, and Tlacopan, which was maintained, 
with fidelity, for more than a century of unintermitting 
warfare. By the year 1450, the Mexicans and their allies 
had spread down to the coasts of the eastern Gulf. ‘The 
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capital, Tenochtitlan, was greatly enlarged, and its frail 
tenements replaced by solid structures of stone and lime. 
This was under the reign of the emperor Montezuma, the 
first of that name. A succession of able princes followed ; 
and at the beginning of the sixteenth century, just before 
the Spaniards arrived, the Aztec dominion, under the 
second Montezuma, reached across the continent, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and extended southward through 
Guatimala and Nicaragua. 

But the emperor abused his overgrown power. The 
conquered states groaned under the Mexican oppression ; 
even Tezcuco, the long-tried ally, was estranged and 
turned into an enemy. The small, but independent and 
warlike republic of Tlascala, among the neighboring 
mountains, hated the name of Mexico, and sought every 
opportunity to impair its gigantic strength. These jeal- 
ousies and growing resentments facilitated the enterprise 
of the Spaniards, whose hostile movements were often 
winked at, and sometimes secretly abetted, while, at other 
times, their aid was openly and eagerly embraced to put 
down the dreaded oppressor. The old fable of the sheep 
and wolves was acted over, as in so many other cases of a 
similar kind. 

Mr. Prescott leads us along, with the little band of 
Cortes, from the shore of the Mexican Gulf, across the 
level tract, the tierra caliente, or hot country, rank with 
vegetation ; till, at the end of fifty or sixty miles, they begin 
to ascend the mountains into the temperate region. We 
see the grand and terrible features of the scenery, as they 
climb over the old lava of extinct voleanoes; we look up 
to the heights above, into the unfathomable ravines below, 
and on the gigantic forests around, while the huge Orizaba, 
in the South, lifts its head of everlasting snow into the 
depths of heaven. We gain, with them, the high table- 
land, and traverse the plain of Mexico, seven or eight 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. We survey the 
rocky barriers of the Tlascalan territory, and enter the 
thronged streets of the city. With the invaders, we climb 
again the mountain-rampart of the valley of Mexico, with 
the roaring volcano of Pococatepetl over our heads on the 
left, and the no less stupendous Iztaccihuatl on the right. 
With them we reach the summit of the pass, and catch 
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the first view of the great valley, with its assemblage of 
lakes, woodlands and cultivated plains, its shining cities 
and shadowy hills. All is spread out before us, as a 
picture, in our author’s graphic page. 

Nor is he less happy in bringing before us the character 
and manners of the natives, in the sharp contrast they bore 
to those of the European invaders. We see their wonder 
and awe at the seeming demi-gods who had appeared on 
their shores, and the bewildering surprise of the Spaniards 
at the wealth, economy and power of the mysterious em- 
pire on which they had fallen. ‘Two independent and 
dissimilar civilizations were suddenly brought face to face ; 
and neither race could, for a long time, appreciate or 
understand the other. Every thing was strange and in- 
comprehensible on both sides. ‘Then followed one of the 
most remarkable series of exploits that are to be found in 
all the recorded struggles between indeflectible ambition 
and obstinate patriotism. If our admiration is excited by 
the courage with which Cortes at first committed. himself 
and his little band to the fearful hazards of the invasion, 
and by the unshakeable confidence, the self-possession, 
with which he continued to press forward into the very 
midst of apparent destruction; yet, when the conflict at 
length breaks out, all our sympathies desert him, for the 
Mexicans. It is with the deepest emotion that we witness 
their desperate bravery, their hopeless perseverance, their 
contempt of death, and their cool determination to smother 
the foe with the falling bodies of their multitudinous hosts, 
when it was found that nothing else would avail. The 
story of the conflict is one of horrible carnage, in which 
the Spanish banner is seen waving over a flood of human 
gore. The causeway of Mexico on the noche triste, the 
field of Otumba, and again the devastated squares of the 
capital on the return of the invaders, are scenes that will 
plead before the throne of a just God, till the heavens and 
the earth are no more. = 
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Art. XIX. 


eee The Susquehanna.—A Tribute to One Departed? 
cy By the blue Susquehanna’s stream, 
:% Fair as a poet’s morning dream, 


Far from the city’s busy toil, 
3 Its ceaseless hum and weary coil; 
Where the chill breeze of autumn brings 
, Decaying odors on its wings, 
* And dusky groves and fading flowers 
Seem mourning o’er departed hours, — 
Here let me pause awhile, and wake 
A song for the Departed’s sake! 


O, minstrel, loving and beloved! 

Mid scenes where erst thy footsteps roved, 
Where thy young voice in laughter rung, 
Whose charms so oft thy muse hath sung, — 
Here by thine own fair river’s shore, 

ie So hallowed by thy lips of yore, 

My sorrowing heart hath come, to-day, 

e A tribute to thy worth to pay! 


Thou art departed! yet, meseems, 

In every wavelet’s transient gleams, 

Thine angel-eye, in all its light 

And seraph-beauty, meets my sight! 

I hear thy melting accents still, 

Thy harp-notes all around me thrill; 

There’s not a breeze that murmurs by, 
But bears the echo of thy sigh; 
u! There’s not a flower that round me springs, 
But, to my saddened spirit, brings 
Some thought that wakes thy memory, 
Some sweetly mournful dream of thee! 
O, sad it is to think that thou, 
So songful once, so silent now, 
Unconscious of my voice should be, 
Nor know the tears I shed for thee! 
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Yet is itso? Do spirits ne’er 

To the blest shores of Eden, bear 

A yearning to behold again 

The loved ones that on earth remain ? 
Have the dear scenes they prized of yore 
No power to win them back once more, i 
To hover o’er each long-loved spot 

Which, e’en in heaven, is not forgot ? 


Mrs, Julia H. Scott. 





The Susquehanna. 


If it be so, and thou canst hear 
My heart’s low pleadings, O, appear! 
Stoop, spirit, from thy starry home, 
And round me with thy soft eyes come! 
Think not my soul will start with fear 
To feel thy holy presence near; 
I joy to think the loved and dead, 
In spirit, all around me tread! 
Yet if too much for mortal eye, 
Thy sweet and radiant face to see, 
Grant me some token thou art nigh, 
And all my soul shall kneel to thee! 
Let me but know the shadowing 
Of thy all-bright, seraphic wing 
Is round me shed, and I shall be, 
In spirit, more allied to thee! 
Shine on me, — angel dear and blest! 
Till thine own pureness fill my breast, 
And feelings to my heart are given, 
Partaking less of earth than heaven! 
Come, for thy presence will not be 
A vain revealing unto me! 
As stains grow pure beneath the sun, 
By being purely shone upon, 
So hearts like mine thine angel eye 
From every soil would purify! 


Thou comest! O, ’t was not in vain 

I prayed that we might meet again! 

I feel thy presence hovering nigh — 
Mine eyes unconscious seek the sky! 
A heavenly odor, such as ne’er 

I breathed till now, perfumes the air; 
A soft, subdued, unearthly light 

Is mildly beaming on my sight! 

Thou ’rt with me! sweet-souled angel, now 
Thy kiss is burning on my brow! 

Thy touch through all my being thrills, 
And every nerve with rapture fills! 


*T is past! the vision is no more; 

Yet peace is mine ne’er known before! 
A holy calm pervades my breast, 

A quiet not to be exprest! 

Back, to my distant home, I bear 

A dream that worldlings may not share! 
A dream, that, to my being’s end, 

With every joy and grief will blend! 


Lost one, adieu! A little space, 
And I shall meet thee face to face! 
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Art. XX. 
Literary Notices. 


1, The History of the Christian Religion and Church during the 
three first Centuries. By Dr. Augustus Neander. Translated from 
the German by Henry John Rose, B. D., Rector of Houghton Conquest, 
and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. In one Volume, 
&c. Philadelphia: James M. Campbell & Co., &c. 1843. 8vo. pp. 
466. 

Tuis is a translation of the first volume, or “* Band,” of Nean- 
der’s great work, the General History of the Christian Religion 
and Church; which he ‘has, now, brought down, in five Bande, 
to the beginning of the fourteenth century. The volume before 
us contains his history of the first three centuries, issued in a very 
compact and cheap form, on pages of double columns, and with 
type sufficiently legible, though rather small for eyes that are 
growing old. In this respect, however, it is not to be classed 
with that flood of cheap, miniature re-publications which is 
deluging our country, to the great profit of oculists and eye- 
infirmaries. 

Neander may, perhaps, be called the first among ecclesiastical 
historians, in the present age. We believe that he is surpassed 
by none of them, in familiarity with the fathers, and in extent of 
learning of all kinds that relate to the subject. In the thorough- 
ness with which he has digested his multifarious materials, we 
think he is unequalled; and perhaps there is none who excels 
him in the vigor and grasp of his mind. It may seem, then, the 
height of presumption, in us, to sit in judgment on the work of 
such an author. We do not, by any means, claim the qualifica- 
tions to enter into a scientific review, nor to pronounce upon his 
decisions in general; still, there are some remarks which, it 
appears to us, we may safely venture. 

In all the habits of his mind, he isa theorist. It is as a theorist 
that he has studied, digested, and written ecclesiastical history, 
from the general outlines down to all its details. What dis- 
tinguishes him from most writers on the subject, is, that he deals 
more with the abstract spirit of the facts than with their form, 
always going down through the outward phenomena to the prin- 
ciples on which they are supposed to rest. Here, only, is he at 
home ; here, it is, that he takes and maintains his post of observa- 
tion, at the deep springs of thought, emotions, and spiritual in- 
fluences, and, from this central point, looks out abroad upon their 
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workings in the practical world. We are astonished at the 
breadth of prospect which he holds in his philosophical views, 
and at the thoroughness with which he has systematized every 
thing, after his manner. But his German confidence in the 
results of mere speculation, makes him write too much in what 
Carlyle calls the ‘* omniscient style ;”’ and, with all his pregnant 
suggestions, so valuable to the experienced student, it renders 
him an unsure guide. In many cases, his authorities are far 
from bearing him out in his inferences. 

He sets out with the idea that Christianity is a life-giving spirit, 
awakened in the mind by the influence of divine truth on the 
heart; that it recognises no distinction of spiritual authority 
among men, no priesthood properly so called, no holy days, and 
no ordinances, in the technical sense of the word; although it 
naturally assumes forms accommodated to the circumstances of 
the times, and adapts itself to every stage in human culture. 
This Christianity is a leaven, that takes hold of whatsoever is 
divine in man, quickening it, struggling with the contrary ele- 
ments, — with Judaism, with heathenism, with all the worldly 
and sinful propensities of the soul,— modifying or overcoming 
them, and being in turn modified by them; developing itself by 
degrees, but destined eventually to ferment the whole mind of 
our race. The history of its workings, developements, and mani- 
festations, in these respects, is the history of the Christian 
religion and church. 

It may be gathered, from what has been said, that we do not 
find, in Neander, that clear and simple narration of facts, and 
that formal analysis of doctrines, which are needed in an element- 
ary book. His work is better adapted to the use of such as have 
already acquired a general knowledge of the subject; and to 
them it opens a rich and profound mine of reflection. Milman, 
in his History of Christianity, has availed himself, with considera- 
ble success, of our author’s philosophical spirit. Perhaps he 
equals Neander in the wide field of horizon which he keeps in 
view ; but while he is far more diffuse, he is much less pointed 
and precise in the finishing up of his draft. 

This translation, by Rose, has been impeached as wanting in 
clearness, and sometimes in accuracy ; and on a comparison of 
almost any page with the original, it will, indeed, be found in- 
adequate to the expression of the author. But who can adequate- 
ly render into English such German as Neander’s? We suppose 
the present is as good a version as we ordinarily have of so 
difficult and complicate a text. It is said, however, that Professor 
Torrey, of Burlington, Vt., is preparing, or has already prepared, 
& new translation, which, in many respects, excels that of Rose. 
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2. Historical Sketches and Incidents, illustrative of the Establish- 
ment and Progress of Universalism in the State of New York. By 8. 
R. Smith. Buffalo: Steele’s Press. 1843. 12mo. pp. 249. 


We commend this little volume to all who desire a clear idea 
of the manner in which Universalism was propagated, and re- 
ceived, in the days of its rise and early progress among us. For, 
though the details “‘ are calculated for the meridian of New York,” 
the general picture which they present, ‘* will answer for any of 
the neighboring States.” For ourselves we can testify that we 
were carried back, while reading the work, to the state of things, 
about thirty years ago, in a remote section of New England; 
and, though the incidents were indeed new to us, we seemed to 
remember, perfectly well, all the features of the case, the same 
naiveté, self-sacrificing enthusiasm, rusticity, want of culture, and 
heedlessness of forms, among the preachers ; the same inorganic 
condition of the societies ; and the same bitter, contemptuous, and 
sometimes furious, prejudice of the opposing sects. We heartily 
thank Mr. Smith for preserving the characteristics of an age that 
is passing away never to return. 


3. Essays on the Punishment of Death. By Charles Spear, Author 
of “ Titles of Jesus,” &c. Published by the Author. Boston: 1844. 


Tuts volume appears in good time; coming forth as it does 
when the subject of Capital Punishment is receiving no small 
share of attention. It is a book calculated to shed much light on 
this important question. It is not so much an original work as it 
is a judicious collection of some of the most valuable facts and 
sentiments which have been given to the public through various 
works by other writers. Still, the author of the ‘* Essays” 
makes himself honorably expressive in them. He has closely 
and faithfully studied the subject upon which he writes; and has 
doubtless given us, here, the best book ever yet issued on Capital 
Punishment. The “ Essays” are classed under two heads, — 
History and Observation, and the Sacred Scriptures. 

The book abounds in startling facts, and most striking illustra- 
tions. It has an appendix, containing a classification of the 
capital offences of the several States in our Union, with other 
valuable matter. The style of the work is plain and agreeable ; 
the spirit, just as it should be, truthful and strong, yet candid and 
Christian. We predict, that it will aid in making an essential 
change in public opinion which the future will not fail to reveal. 


The Origin of Moral Evil. 


Arr. XXI. 
The Origin of Moral Evil. 


To understand the way in which moral character is 
formed, is regarded as a matter of great importance. 

Man is a sinner, somehow and by some means. This 
is true, be our views of Divine Sovereignty or the univer- 
sally prevailing agency of God in the worlds of mind and 
matter, what they may. A principal object of our investi- 
gations and inquiries should be, to repent or reform, and 
to refrain from all sinning. In relation to this matter, as 
well as. all others which concern the formation of moral 
character, every thing depends upon our entertaining 
correct views, and making proper use of the faculties and 
means with which Heaven has favored us. At the bottom 
of all investigations in regard to sin or moral evil and its 
consequences, lies the question concerning its origin. 
How did sin originate? or, what was the cause of sin? 
Men of all ages have been interested in this great, not to 
say difficult, question. Much labor and thought have 
been bestowed upon it; much has been written and pub- 
lished, and infinitely more has been said, and yet how 
indefinite, confused, and unsatisfactory are the views 
generally entertained about the origin of moral evil. 

Before any thing can be done, however, of much 
practical importance and utility, towards the attainment of 
the truth, in this case, one essential and prevailing error 
into which theologians generally have fallen, must be 
exploded. It is, in my. apprehension, the most palpable 
error which ever proved to be universally insinuating and 
taking. It is this: that the original cause of sin was sin- 
ful; that moral evil must have originated in moral evil; or, 
that sin must have been the effect of a sinful cause. That 
the first sin, — for there must have been a first, — was the’ 
product of a sinful cause, is regarded by many as an 
axiomatical truth; whereas, it is regarded by the writer as 
a fundamental error in theology. 

To say that the original cause of sin was sinful, is equiva- 
lent to saying that a being cannot sin till after he is a 
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sinner; or, in other words, he is a sinner before he sins! 
Hence the dolorous stories about our “depraved nature,” 
“ sinful nature,” “ wicked appetites and passions,” “ apos- 
tate race,” &c., &e. 

I contend, however, that the first sin or moral evil could 
not have been the effect of a sinful cause. It matters not, so 
far as this position is concerned, when, where, or by whom 
sin was introduced into our world. It is demonstrable 
that the first sin could not have been preceded by a first 
sin. As well might the first link of a chain be preceded 
by a first link; the first being of a race be successor of a 
first. ‘To say that a morally evil or sinful cause is not a 
moral evil or sin, it being a cause, not an effect, is evasive, 
and even subversive of the grounds on which it is urged ; 
for, if a morally evil cause be not a moral evil, then the 
effect would not be like its cause; and, of course, the 
common notion of cause and effect would be refuted. 
We should have an effect unlike its cause. Now, be it 
distinctly understood, that any evil which is not moral evil 
or sin, cannot, according to the theory 1 oppose, be the 
cause of sin. 

Moral evil implies moral agency and action. If one 
sin could be committed, independently of moral action, so 
might others, and all sins. In this case, by proving that 
men are sinners, it would not follow that they are moral 
agents, or even capable of moral action, which is palpably 
absurd. ‘Therefore, when it is admitted that there was a 
first sin or wicked moral act, my views are tacitly con- 
ceded, as no sin could precede such moral act; and it is 
but a truism to say, that there can be no sinfulness, where 
there is no sin. ‘We might as well have bitterness, where 
there is no bitter; or rudeness, where no one is rude. 

The argument is, that moral agents, in the early exercise 
of the faculties which constitute them such, commence the 
formation of moral character, or form characters, in de- 
grees, by their own acts; that so far as there is any desert, 
any merit or demerit, in their characters, it is the result of 
their own actions, so to speak. Previously to having thus 
acted, they are moral agents, or beings capable of moral 
actions, without distinctive moral character. They may 
be called “ good,” in the broad sense in which all things 
were so called, at the beginning, having no reference to 
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moral character, or desert, properly speaking. ‘The mere 
possession of faculties capable of moral action does not 
constitute moral character, in any degree. Those faculties 
must be exercised. _ The first sinful act forms, in a degree, 
a sinning or sinful character. The moral actor is a sinner. 
This would be, with him, the origin of sin, as really as if 
no other being in the universe ever sinned. Every being 
is sinless, till he sins; as he is erroriess, till he errs. Sin 
results from an imperfect, not a sinful, organization. 

Causes and effects are apparently dissimilar. There 
are mysterious, undefined associations, and cooperations 
between mind and matter, body and spirit, in the produc- 
tion of certain effects. This is strikingly seen in the effects 
produced by bringing visible objects before the eye. The 
objects are material, the effects immaterial. Indeed, the 
bare suggestion of the facts which must occur to every re- 
flecting mind, will preclude the necessity of remarks in 
detail. The effects produced are ideas or thoughts. But, 
was the first thought produced by a preceding thought? 
Certainly not. The effect, then, was not like its cause; 
using the word like as the theory I oppose requires, Is 
it not as good reasoning to maintain that the first idea or 
thought —for I use these words here as synonymous — 
was the effect of preceding habit of thought, as that the 
first sin must have originated in previous sinfulness? No 
one, it is presumed, will dispute that the first thought or 
act of thinking, commences, in any being, a new character, 
namely, that of a thinking being. If he could be such 
without thinking, he might be active without action, and 
living without life! 

A being may be endowed with faculties capable of pro- 
ducing thoughts, acts, or results, before those faculties are 
exercised, as machinery may exist before it goes into opera- 
tion. But he cannot be an actor before he acts, nor a 
sinner before he sins. When he commits the first sin, 
that act proves that he is a sinner; not that he was a sin- 
ner before he sinned. The case is perfectly plain. The 
first sin a child commits no more proves that the child was 
previously sinful, than the first noise an infant makes 
proves the infant to have been previously noisy. 

The resemblance between cause and eflect, is not, in 
all cases, so very obvious as some would imagine. Sup- 
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pose the first object which is distinctly seen, and produces 
an idea, is a burning taper. What likeness is there be- 
tween the object and the idea, the cause and the effect ?— 
if we so express it. Is there not, at least, as great a dis- 
similarity between them, as there is between our unused 
natural faculties and the characters we form by the subse- 
quent use of them? Does it any more follow, as a corol- 
lary, that’ a man is naturally a sinner, because he is so 
constituted that his faculties may be perverted to sinful 
purposes, than that he is naturally a saint, because those 
faculties or moral powers may be devoted to holy pur- 
poses? Now, there is as much sense in descanting on the 
moral character of a saint who has never done right, as of 
a sinner who never did wrong! As a child becomes a 
learner by beginning to learn, so he becomes a sinner by 
beginning to sin. ‘The meaning is, that the actor himself, 
in each case—and all others of the kind — makes or 
forms, deserves and acquires a character, which, pre- 
viously to the act did not exist, as applicable to him. 
And I have yet to find the man, theologian or metaphysi- 
cian, as he may be, who can show why the first act of 
learning may not as well be considered the effect of a 
learned cause or learned nature, as the first act of sin be 
accounted the effect of an evil cause, or sinful nature. 
Sinful nature! What does the phrase mean, unless it be, 
that beings are sinful in proportion as they are natural ? 
And if to be natural is equivalent to being morally evil, 
then the universe is as full of moral evil, as it is of natural 
beings. 

If it should be said, (and well it may be, as a matter of 
fact,) that the sin or moral evil of actions consists in the 
intentions or motives of the actors, I need only say, in 
reply, that we are discoursing about that something, no 
matter by what name it is called, which really constitutes 
sin or moral evil. Any thing, therefore, which is not in 
reality sin, is entirely out of the question, in this place. If 
motives, exclusively, give character to human actions, 
voluntarily performed, then no moral character, good or 
bad, attaches to involuntary actions. They are mere 
mechanical operations. Suppose, then, that the first 
moral action of a being is an evil intention. That inten- 
tion would be his first sin. But, that evil intention could 
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not have originated in a preceding evil intention, or have 
been produced by a cause like itself. No one would betray 
such absurdity, as to contend for that. So, when we find 
the first sin, first moral evil, first evil intention, and 
there is a first with every sinner, —we know the cause 
of that could not have been morally evil or sinful. 

Perhaps, however, theologians will rely mostly on the 
old, hard-trodden ground, that, as moral agents, men form 
no new character, properly speaking, by the use of their 
faculties, but simply illustrate or act out their natural 
characters that existed before. They say that men, by 
sinning, exhibit proofs of their sinful nature. Sometimes, 
they darken counsel by words without knowledge, and 
instead of sinfulness, say, moral depravity. Well, suppose 
we use that unscriptural term. ‘Will it help the case, in 
the least? Not at all. Similar questions will arise, as 
before, namely, Was the first moral depravity the effect of 
preceding moral depravity? Did moral depravity exist 
before any being was morally depraved? If not, we may 
as well suppose that moral depravity originated in sinless 
faculties, as any other sinless cause. 

It might be shown that all characters, formed by volun- 
tary action, are illustrative of our position. We say of a 
man, he is a gambler. But, was he so, before he gam- 
bled? If that be possible, then he might have remained a 
gambler, though he had never gambled at all! Alexander 
was a conqueror. But was Alexander a conqueror pre- 
viously to his gaining a conquest? His military skill and 
heroism did not necessarily constitute him a victor, since 
the bravest and the best of generals are sometimes defeated 
on the field of battle. Gaining the victory gives the new 
character, that of conqueror. If a man can be victorious 
without a victory, he might remain so, plumed with such 
honors, though always defeated, and finally vanquished! 

,, suppose the first sin was murder, or an intention to 
take human life, with “ malice prepense.” Was the cul- 
prit a murderer before he had such intention? If he was, 
he might have lived and died a murderer without ever 
having a murderous intention; which is as absurd as to 
contend that a person is a sinner without sin, a saint with- 
out holiness, a philosopher without wisdom, or the love of 
it; and so on, to the end of the chapter of paradoxes. 

19* 
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When we throw off the shackles of traditional theories, 
and, with our eyes open, approach the subject under con- 
sideration, difficulties disappear, and the course of investi- 
gation becomes rapid and successful. We perceive, at 
once, that the first cause of sin, in every human being, 
must have been sinless. And yet we prove with the cer- 
tainty of demonstration, that it could not be virtuous or 
holy ; for virtue, as well as vice, is a trait of moral charac- 
ter, and implies the exercise of the moral faculties, or those 
faculties which are essential to the formation of moral 
character in any degree, and in all degrees. T'o be imno- 
cent or harmless, is not to be virtuous and holy. The 
lamb is innocent, the dove harmless. Every being on 
earth is innocent previously to doing any voluntary wrong ; 
but no being is virtuous or morally good, without volunta- 
rily doing right, or performing a good act. Though it is 
right not to do wrong, yet doing right is something more 
than not doing wrong. It is a positive act, not a mere 
negative. 

As a word to the wise is said to be sufficient, it is 
hoped that these hints in regard to the difference between 
innocence and virtue, sinlessness and holiness, will be 
appreciated. They have an important bearing upon ques- 
tions concerning the origin, nature, and desert of moral 
evil. 

Man is born— introduced into this world — innocent 
and dependent; neither morally good nor morally bad. 
We may say he is without moral character. He is made 
“upright,”— placed upon the line which separates between 
good and bad, right and wrong, — endowed with various 
capacities, by the use of which he forms his own moral 
character. He is surrounded with means by which to 
make his own acts manifest; his “inventions,” motives, or 
intentions, are brought to light in a variety of ways. In 
many instances, none but the Omniscient can decide, un- 
erringly, whether man is really deserving, or not, for the 
acts he performs. Be his deeds apparently what they 
may, if his conduct has been overawed and superinduced 
by circumstances beyond his control, so that he was not 
the voluntary moral actor in the case, he cannot equitably 
be the subject of praise or blame. Not, however, that we 
mean to extend this remark to acts resulting from habits 
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voluntarily contracted. There is no great danger of erring, 
individually, in this case, since every being has a monitor 
within which decides, with talismanic precision, in seasons 
of dispassionate consideration, in regard to motives, de- 
signs, and desert, though the real convictions of the heart 
may not be proclaimed. 

Let us not forget the obvious fact that a large propor- 
tion of the acts of rational beings do not partake necessa- 
rily of a moral character. ‘To facilitate the ends of man’s 
existence on earth, he is endowed with the faculties or 
senses of seeing, hearing, feeling, tasting, smelling, and the 
faculty of perceiving. These senses were given to be 
used; and in the mere use of them there is no desert, for 
better or for worse. ‘T'he several appetites and passions 
which naturally belong to these natural senses are not, of 
themselves, either morally good or bad. They are as 
destitute of moral character as the powers of vision, hear- 
ing, tasting, &e. To say that “appetites and passions” 
are wicked, that “ our nature is corrupt,” and the like, is to 
me unintelligible or absurd. Such language must have 
been borrowed from the science of “old nurses’ fables.” 
Our natural faculties are not criminal, though they are 
employed in the commission of crime. If man is the 
author of his own conduct, the author of his own motives 
and designs, then he is the former of his own moral char- 
acter, and, strictly and righteously, is he accountable for 
what are, really, his doings. If there be external agencies 
and influences operating upon him, in the results of which 
he has no choice, or acts no moral part, he is, in such 
case, neither praiseworthy nor blameable. 

The infant is affected, in a variety of ways, before the 
commencement of real moral character, so far as we are 
able to know or conceive. He is “ pleased with a rattle, 
tickled with a straw.” He is delighted with smiling faces 
and sparkling eyes, and charmed with the melody of 
sounds. He nestles to the touches of a mother’s hand, 
relishes sweet nutriment, and regales himself in rosy fra- 
grance and beauties. It is usually the case that infants 
soon learn the difference between the members of the 
family to which they belong, and strangers; they cling to 
the former, and shrink from the latter. Pleasure lights up 
a smile in the countenance of infancy, but pain extorts 
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frowns, and brings forth a scream. The little child seizes 
with avidity objects which are agreeable, but spurns and 
thrusts away those which are offensive. His inexperi- 
enced fingers lay hold of all things alike, within reach, 
which please the eye, or even plunge into the blazing 
lamp, or sparkling embers. The reason is, that as yet all 
things are alike his own. He is as innocent in grasping 
at the toy purchased for some one else, as in scorching his 
harmless fingers in the taper’s blaze. 

Though there is a right and a wrong to human actions, 
the child, in the case supposed, has not learned to dis- 
criminate between them, or to know any thing of the dif- 
ferent consequences which follow. As yet, he feels no 
moral accountability. At so early an age, there has been 
no revelation of law by which to test moral capability and 
frame moral character. The fact that small children ex- 
hibit some indications of pride when caressed and praised, 
but shame when severely reproved; that they are pleased 
by being indulged, but angry or offended if opposed and 
vexed, will not be urged against our views. The same is 
true of some mere animals, to which moral accountability, 
in the usual acceptation of the term, is not ascribed. 
Would it not be absurd to account actions virtuous or 
vicious, in human beings, which appear to be the same in 
character, and are accompanied with the same manifesta- 
tions as the actions of other creatures which are never 
reckoned as moral agents? Thousands of acts are per- 
formed which are hardly more indicative of moral charac- 
ter than the pulsations of the heart, respiration, perspira- 
tion, and sensation in general. Our natural love of life, 
preference of happiness to misery, inclinations for society, 
parental feelings, filial regard, fraternal affection, personal 
partialities, do not, of themselves, characterize moral 
beings. The thoughts which occur from the presentation 
of innumerable objects, the unbiassed opinions which we 
form of them, of their origin, size, appearance, utility, 
value, duration, &c., &c., and millions of nameable things 
connected with the same, are not, necessarily, indicative of 
moral character. The moral faculties must be called into 
exercise, in some degree, the faculties which constitute us 
morally accountable agents, to form any part of moral 
character. We must have some consciousness or knowl- 
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edge of the theory of right and wrong, before our account- 
ability can be felt and recognised. Where there is no law 
there is no sin. And, in this case, a total ignorance of 
law is equivalent to having no law. Until the child is 
forbidden to appropriate to his own use such and such 
things, all are alike his own, or nothing is his own. But 
when a law is given, in a manner to be understood, and 
is intentionally disobeyed, the formation of moral charac- 
ter, in some degree, begins. 

The consciousness of right and wrong, the knowledge 
of what is required or forbidden, of what is virtuous and 
what is wicked, is essential to moral character and ac- 
countability. The first act, in violation of duty, is sin; the 
alpha of a sinful character. 

But there is yet one more “loophole of retreat” for 
theologians. They say, We should not sin, or violate our 
convictions of duty, if we were not previously disposed to 
do it; and this wicked disposition renders us sinful, even 
before it is gratified by sinning. 

In answer, we say, If by.disposition be meant an evil 
intention, a moral action, we allow it is sinful. But, the 
reader will recollect it has been shown that the first of 
such dispositions or intentions could have no precedent. 
Or, if by disposition be meant a law of our common 
nature, some undefinable passion with which our Creator 
endowed us, it remains to be shown that it is sinful of 
itself. Such disposition, if we grant it might exist, would 
no more be sinful than the strong muscles in a pirate’s 
arm, or the fingers on the hands of a thief. An appetite 
may exist, not only harmless but necessary, and yet, 
through a concatenation of circumstances, it may be the 
occasion of sin. Both the apple which tempted the 
mother of our race, and the appetite she had for such fruit, 
were far from being sinful. A man is in need of bread, 
and has a disposition to obtain it. There is no sin in that. 
He may honestly obtain and eat bread. Hunger and 
desire for food may induce him to use means for the 
obtaining of the object. But, neither the bread, the appe- 
tite, the hunger, nor the desire, suggests the means by 
which food shall be procured. They have no eyes to see, 
no ears to hear, no minds to cogitate, and no hands to 
execute. Now, if the moral character of the act of answer- 
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ing the demands of hunger depends on the intention of 
the actor in the use of means to accomplish that object, 
whether honestly or dishonestly, then it is certain that the 
mind—the man—is responsible for the act. ‘The mind 
alone seeks out “ inventions” to accomplish its ends. 

It will not answer to say, the disposition, as it is called, 
to obtain property is wicked of itself, because, had it not 
existed, no sin in the acquisition of property would be 
committed ; for, with equal plausibility might it be said, 
that every thing else is sinful, the existence of which was 
necessary to the commission of sin. Hence, “the law” 
would be sinful; for, where there is no law there is no 
transgression. Common sense or conscience would be 
criminal, for it is essential to the existence of sin. An 
argument which proves too much, defeats itself or proves 
nothing. 

The views here advanced, in regard to the origin of sin, 
will, if understood and embraced, be followed by salutary 
consequences of a practical kind. They induce us to look 
into ourselves for the character of our actions, and devoutly 
to scan the motives by which we act. It is demonstrable 
whatever influence may be exerted on moral agents 
by objects affecting choice, or whatever influence beings 
may have over each other by temptations, that just so far 
as they voluntarily act in violation of duty,—“ known 
duty,” as the saying is,—they are sinful, criminal in a 
moral sense, and deserve correction. In the light of our 
subject, and the principles of the human mind, this is a 
spontaneous conviction. It springs from the nature and 
moral fitness of things. 

Actions are not morally right or wrong because we 
know them to be so, but we know they are right or wrong, 
as the case may be, because they are so. All real knowl- 
edge is predicated on realities. Our knowledge of moral 
good or evil, whether perfect or imperfect, is not the law 
to which we are amenable; but our moral accountability 
is in proportion to our knowledge of a preéxisting law 
which makes visible the line of demarcation between good 
and evil, right and wrong, virtue and vice. Man’s capaci- 
ty to understand is not the legislator from which the law 
emanates, but is the means by which he is enabled to 
understand the law of which God is the author. To be 
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tempted to disobey the law is no sin; nor is the circum- 
stance of being tempted an excuse for sinning; for that 
which makes the man—the mind—should resist tempta- 
tion, and sin not. Our first parents were tempted by the 
serpent, or, rather, by the pleasing and desirable fruit 
which captivated their attention. ‘They complied, and 
suffered the consequences. When moral agents are 
tempted and drawn away by their own lusts, being en- 
ticed, they are equally inexcusable, because, with the ex- 
pectation of promoting their happiness by forbidden 
means, they disregard duty, and do what they know to be 
morally wrong. ‘They act voluntarily. Could it be shown 
that they acted otherwise, or by compulsion, that fact 
might be used to extenuate their guilt, and lessen the 
desert or demerit of the actors; but it would not enable 
them to father their real deserts, whatever they might be, 
on serpents, lusts, appetites, or passions. If they have 
acted mechanically, not voluntarily, that is another ques- 
tion. If a “serpent,” “the flesh,’ “the devil,” or any 
thing else has done wrong morally, then he, or they, must 
answer for the same. But when man, created in the 
image of his Maker, sins, let him not resort to the flimsy 
subterfuge, as an excuse, that he'was tempted or enticed 
to sin! When enticed, he should consent not. In con- 
senting to sin, he is in the incipient state of ill-desert and 
condemnation. To resist temptation is a great virtue. 
The fairest traits in the characters of good men, the best of 
men, have been the effects of triumphs of this kind. To 
yield to temptation is man’s greatest shame ; to resist it, in 
all its Protean forms, his highest glory. 

Should this essay come before the public eye, I will. 
endeavor to show, hereafter, through the same medium, or 
some other, that these views correspond with the Scripture 
account of the sin in Eden, the temptation of the Saviour, 
and the meaning of Paul in the seventh chapter of 
Romans. R. 8. 
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Art. XXII. 
The Vigil of the Dying. 


** She spoke not, but all the night long lay sleepless, though apparently not in pain, and 
when the cup of opiates or nourishment was brought to her, gently pushed it away, and 
returned to her pleasant reverie. Her eyes were intensely bright, and we could not but 
think some vision was granted them, unseen by us.”? A Diarr. 


Take back the cup! — Why do ye seek to gather 
A veil of darkness o’er my visioned soul ? 

O, knew yé half its rapture, ye would rather 
Bid the full tide forever round me roll! 


And what more need have I of rest and sleeping ? 
The soul is struggling upward from the clay; 

Even now its clear unshadowed eye is keeping 
The blessed vigils of its endless day. 


Why do ye weep that dust to dust is given? 
Why strive to build anew this worn-out frame ? 
It has done all the task assigned by Heaven, 
And guarded long and well the spirit-flame. 


And now it suffers not ; but, gently falling, 
Asks but to slumber on its mother’s breast ; 
While my rapt soul hears long-lost voices calling 
Me to the land that is the spirit’s rest. 


I see you, friends !— My heart has mourned you blindly, 
But it is heaven itself to greet you now; 

And your dear eyes again are beaming kindly, 
And there’s deep peace upon each angel-brow. 


O father! mother !— How I wildly wept you! 
How have I missed you many a weary year! 
How, as life’s only light, has memory kept you — 
And ye, with all your love, are bending here! 


Take back the cup! — My soul at last is waking 
From the poor hopes it worshipped so below ; 

And floods of bliss and knowledge, round me breaking, 
Seem like an ocean in their boundless flow. 


Could ye but feel the power of that high beauty 
That draws me upward, parts each earthly tie, 
Ye would no longer deem it love or duty 
To keep my spirit fettered from the sky. 
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It may not be; earth has no tongue revealing 
The glorious shadows that around me sweep; 

Take back the draught — the cup of rest and healing! 
Why will ye chain me with life’s mournful sleep ? 


O! for one moment could your souls be gifted 
To know the unutterable bliss of mine, 

Then would your hearts in grateful praise be lifted 
To Him who makes death’s coming so divine. 


Ye will not weep me, now, when wakeless slumber 
Has settled on these dim and languid eyes; 
But ye will hail me of the angel-number 
Who tread the radiant pathway of the skies. 
L. J. B. C. 


Art. XXIII. 
Miracles. 


Tue claims which any subject has on our belief rest 
upon the evidences with which they are accompanied. 
This remark, we believe, holds equally true, respecting all 
matters which embrace the interests of mankind. What 
pertains to religion, therefore, is not to be excepted. If, in 
this, we find all our more substantial interests, extending 
to time and to eternity, offered as matters of faith, it is 
reasonable that those matters should be accompanied with 
a variety and an amount of testimony that is suited to the 
importance of the subject. The divine revelation, contain- 
ed in the book called the Old and New Testaments, we 
deem of more importance than any other subject which has 
been offered for the faith of mankind. Miraculous opera- 
tions are evident tokens of divine power. It is not un- 
reasonable, therefore, that miracles should find a place 
among the testimonies that go to establish revelation. 

Aside from the evidence that tends to establish facts in 
general, divine revelation claims two grand and important 
methods, peculiar to itself. These are, miracles and 
prophecy. Both of these are designed for the same end, 
yet they evidently occupy different stations, and bring their 
Strongest force to bear on different periods. Miracles 
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appear the most convincing to those who behold them. 
They present their full force immediately to the senses of 
mankind. But prophecy men must, for a while, take 
upon trust. They must wait for its fulfilment; and till 
they attain this point, they cannot feel its force as a matter 
of testimony to support divine revelation. It is not to be 
supposed that miracles can have an equal influence on 
people of remote ages, that they had on the immediate be- 
holders. Aud although they can lose nothing of their 
verity by the lapse of time, yet it must be acknowledged 
they may lose something of their force upon the human 
mind. ‘Their character, being once established, it remains 
true for ever, though the evidence of that character may 
become more complicate, at a distant period. But prophe- 
cy is something that comes directly to our own doors, un- 
folding its treasures successively as it passes down the 
stream of time. It is on this account we do well to attend 
to the “sure word of prophecy.” But our business, in this 
place, is with miracles. We return, therefore, more ex- 
clusively to the consideration of them. 

We have already stated that one great object with mira- 
cles was to give testimony to divine revelation. That the 
ancients had the same view of their object, will appear 
from the following quotations from the sacred pages. In 
John iii. 2, Nicodemus acknowledges to our Lord, or rather 
affirms, “‘ We know that thou art a teacher come from 
God; for no man can do these miracles that thou doest, 
except God be with him.” In Acts ii. 22, Peter makes a 
general appeal to a Jewish auditory on the same subject: 
“ Ye men of Israel,” says he, “ hear these words: Jesus 
of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you, by 
miracles, and wonders, and signs, which God did by him, 
as ye yourselves also know.” John ix. 16: “ Others said, 
How can a man that is a sinner do such miracles ? ” 

On the general design of miracles, we need not enlarge. 
This is apparent from the very nature of the operations, 
and the effects they had on beholders. But it will be ex- 
pected that we shall institute some inquiries respecting 
what properly constitutes a miracle. It is very apparent, 
that if miracles were designed as a proof of the manifesta- 
tion of divine power, they must consist in acts that could 
be neither the result of human ingenuity, nor be performed 
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by any thing that comes within the compass of human 
means. ‘The moment we reduce them to the level of 
human contrivance, we strip them of all their importance 
as affording evidence of any divine effect or operation. If 
any good was done by them, such as healing the sick, or 
restoring sight to the blind, a corresponding worth might 
be attached to them. And they might, in this way, remain 
worthy of the character and skill of any good man; but 
nothing more. When once reduced to the mere level of 
human action or human skill, they lose every property that 
constitutes them in reality miracles. Hence we may very 
safely conclude that “ a miracle is a supernatural operation, 
performed alone by the power of God.” A human agent 
may be the apparent instrument that performs it; but the 
real, though invisible, agency must be alone in the power 
of God. ‘To this position, we cannot well conceive that 
any rational objection can be made. It is founded merely 
on the principle that God can do, and actually does, what 
man cannot. He exercises, in the view of mortals, a 
power that is more than human; a power that is peculiarly 
his own. 

The late Dr. Webster’s definition of a miracle, is that, 
in theology, it means “an event or effect contrary to the 
established constitution and course of things, or a devia- 
tion from the known laws of nature ; a supernatural event.” 
This definition we may suppose he borrowed from theo- 
logical writers. We may, therefore, receive it as the 
definition of miracles that obtains the common consent of 
the Christian church in general. But we certainly feel 
ourselves as much at liberty to make this explanation a 
matter of examination as we should any other doctrinal 
tenet which is exhibited in theology. While we should 
ever be careful to detract nothing that properly belongs to 
miracles, we confess we see no reason, why we should 
endeavor to make them more miraculous than the nature 
of the case requires. It is true that a question may be 
started concerning what is meant by an event or effect con- 
trary to the established constitution and course of things. 
If merely a supernatural action, or an action out of the 
ordinary course of events be understood, we might not 
object to the meaning, although we should to the phraseol- 
ogy. Perhaps it may be said that an action cannot be 
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out of the ordinary course of events, unless it be contrary 
to, and of course in violation of, the established laws of 
nature. If, then, this conclusion necessarily follows, to 
which we do not accede, it would also follow, that the 
common definition is correct, both in its meaning and 
phraseology. 

It is very evident, the moment we attempt to contribute 
any thing to the cause of Christianity by extravagant as- 
sumptions, instead of rendering it a service we do it an 
injury. While on the one hand, we should be careful to 
detract nothing from its merits, on the other, we should be 
equally as careful to add nothing which does not belong 
to it. These remarks we believe to be as truly applicable 
to miracles as to any other branch of the Christian system. 
And as these were designed to be tokens of the divine 
power, so it was necessary that they should be what human 
skill could not devise, nor human means perform. It was 
equally necessary that they should be events out of the 
ordinary course of things. So much is necessary to mira- 
cles to constitute their existence, and we know not that 
they need any thing more. 

In the Greek Testament we find two words which are 
rendered miracle or miracles; but neither of these are 
exclusively so rendered. They are applied to a variety of 
subjects, and are translated by no small variety of English 
terms. One of these is dévuuss (dunamis) and the other 
onucoiv (sémeion.) ‘The first literally and properly carries 
the idea of power under some modification or other; and 
the second, that of a sign. Some passages from the sacred 
pages, going to show the use of these words, will undoubt- 
edly be acceptable to the general reader. Our first speci- 
mens will be where divas is used, either in the singular 
or plural number. The corresponding word or words are 
put in italic. Mark ix. 39: “ But Jesus said, Forbid him 
not; for there is no man which can do a miracle in my 
name, that can lightly speak evil of me.” Matthew vi. 13: 
“ For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
for ever.” Matthew vii. 22: “ Lord, Lord, have we not 
prophesied in thy name? and in thy name have cast out 
devils? and in thy name done many wonderful works ?” 
Matthew xxv. 15: “ And to one he gave five talents, to 
another two, and to another one; to every man according 
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to his several ability.’ Revelation xviii. 3: “ For all the 
nations have drunk of the wine of the wrath of her fornica- 
tion,and the kings of the earth have committed fornication 
with her, and the merchants of the earth have waxed rich 
through the abundance of her delicacies.” 1 Corinthians 
xiv. 11: “Therefore, if I know not the meaning of the 
voice, I shall be unto him that speaketh a barbarian.” 
Colossians i. 11: “ Strengthened with all might according 
to his glorious power, unto all patience and long suffering.” 
1 Corinthians xv. 56: “ The sting of death is sin; and the 
strength of sin is the law.” Hebrews xi. 34: “ Quenched 
the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword.” Mark 
v. 30: “ And Jesus immediately knowing in himself that 
virtue had gone out of him, turned him about in the press, 
and said, Who touched my clothes?” 2 Corinthians xii. 
12: “ Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought among 
you in all patience, in signs and wonders, and mighty 
deeds.” Matthew xi. 20: “ Then began he to upbraid the 
cities wherein most of his mighty works were done, because 
they repented not.” The foregoing texts present all, or 
nearly all, the various translations of the Greek word 
divauc. Its applications in the sacred pages are quite 
various. The word is used to indicate almost any sort of 
power, whether divine or human. It carries within itself 
no exclusive idea of miraculous power. It is made to 
bear this meaning only by the nature of the subject to 
which it is applied. 

Eyueiov is the more usual word in the Greek Testament 
for miracle. It is translated somewhat variously, though 
for the most part, either by the word, miracle or sign. It 
is translated miracle in the following passages : Luke xxiii. 
8. John iv. 54; x. 41. Acts iv. 16,22. John ii. 11, 23; 
iii. 2; vi. 2, 26, and in other passages. It is translated 
sign in the following: Matthew xii. 38, 39; xvi. 1; xxiv. 
3, 30; xxvi.48. Mark viii. 11,12; xiii. 4. Luke ii. 12, 
34; xi. 16, 29. John ii. 18, e¢ al. It is differently render- 
ed in the following passages:—2 Thessalonians iii. 17: 
“The salutation of Paul with mine own hand, which is 
the token in the epistle; so I write.” Revelation xii. 1: 
“ And there appeared a great wonder in heaven, a woman 
clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and 
upon her head a crown of twelve stars.” See also the 
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same translation of this word in Revelation xii. 3; xiii. 13, 
except in the first of these passages the word great is 
omitted. 

There is another word in the Greek Testament, of a 
relative meaning, which is uniformly translated wonder or 
wonders. It is 1égas (teras.) This word is used in all the 
passages where the phrase signs and wonders occurs. 
Its natural import is that of prodigy, portent or omen. 
Though never translated miracle, it appears to partake in 
its primitive meaning more of the marvellous, than either 
of the other words. Yet it affords no direct support of the 
more usual definition of miracles, that they are contrary to 
the established laws of nature. 

The word miracle is not of very frequent occurrence in 
the Old Testament. The Hebrew pyy (mophaith,) is 
explained by Gesenius, miraculum, prodigium—a miracle, 
prodigy or wonder. It is generally translated wonder, but 
sometimes miracle. ‘This is sometimes coupled with 
another word yy (oth,) which signifies a mark or sign. 
When they are thus used in the plural, they are rendered 
signs and wonders. We take this brief view of these 
Hebrew words merely to show that, like their correspond- 
ing Greek words, they are used with some latitude of 
signification. We might point out the variety of their 
applications as they occur in the different pages of the Old 
Testament; but we conclude a sufficient reference to the 
corresponding Greek and Hebrew words has already been 
made, to answer our present purpose. 

Having taken this short view of the Hebrew and Greek 
words which are translated miracle, or, in the plural, mira- 
cles, we may recall to view the definition we have already 
had under consideration. It is that miracles are “ contrary 
to the established constitution and course of things, or a 
deviation from the known laws of nature.” The reader 
will now perceive.at once, that nothing of this wonderful 
description of miracles follows, either from the meaning of 
the original words, or from their general usage. All of 
them are frequently used when nothing of the miraculous 
is attached to their meaning, and when all translators have 
rendered them by words which are never used to describe 
miracles. It follows, then, that unless miracles are in 
Opposition to the constitution and course of things, and a 
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deviation from the known laws of nature, by a necessity 
arising from the nature of the case, we have no reason to 
conclude they are so from any other consideration. Unless 
we very much mistake, they are not so from ancient 
Scripture usage. 

It is well known, that it is on the ground that miracles 
are necessarily a violation of the established laws of nature, 
that infidels enter their protest against them. They tell us 
that for God to do an act contrary to nature, would be to 
violate his own established laws, which they have been 
disposed to pronounce as immutable as the divine ex- 
istence. They say, therefore, that God can no more per- 
form a miracle, than he can act inconsistently with the 
principles of his own state of being. It follows, then, on 
these premises, that God cannot perform a miracle, as he 
cannot do any thing which violates the principles of his 
established rule of action. And if the divine agency can- 
not extend to the performance of miracles, then miracles 
have never been performed, and those transactions which 
are called miracles in the sacred pages were mere imposi- 
tions. ‘They were solemn mockeries rather than miracu- 
lous realities. 

In view of this position, a few inquiries present them- 
selves. Who knows the limit of this established law of 
nature, beyond which divine agency itself cannot pass ? 
Does it not rather follow that he who established the laws 
of creation, has them in his own hands, and at his own 
disposal? ‘To say that the Almighty has chained himself, 
so to speak, to a certain rule of action in the exercise of 
his creative power, that can admit of no variation, may be 
a position that is more easily assumed than established 
by sound argument. No man can prove that God cannot 
do whatever is consistent with the principles of the divine 
nature. Jt is trae St. Paul tells us it is impossible for 
God to lie; but the reason of this is apparent from the 
consideration that he who is God is a God of truth. But 
will it be pretended that the performance of a miracle, in 
which nothing appears but the performance of a benevolent 
action, contravenes any moral principle? ‘To say, then, 
it is impossible for God to do what involves no evil or 
contradictory principle, must be an unwarrantable assump- 
tion. 
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We have thus noticed one position respecting the infidel 
argument, if it may be properly so termed, not because the 
doctrine of miracles, in our estimation, stands in need of a 
direct refutation of these positions, but because the positions 
which carry so formidable an appearance, are rather 
assumed than proved. We cannot account them fair and 
warrantable deductions from the nature of things. 

But we believe the foregoing arguments will appear still 
clearer in the light of the following. We have now 
another position to consider respecting a violation of the 
established laws of nature. Whatever is the regular 
course of a series of events or things, is called the result of 
a natural law. It is the law of the nature of the thing to 
which it is applied. But, in their nature, the things which 
belong to this world do not all run ina single channel. 
They form nothing like one harmonious chain, which is 
always drawn in a single direction. But the law, or the 
nature, of one thing, often goes to counteract the law or 
influence of another. For instance, there is a law of 
action constantly going on in the human frame, by reason 
of the heart, lungs, and circulation of the blood all tending, 
in their natural operation, to produce health and to pre- 
serve life. But who does not know that this law of action 
is liable to be interrupted? The effect of this interruption 
is disease, and if it proceed to any considerable extent, 
death. But death is produced by a law of nature as well 
as life. So here we find two natural laws, the one directly 
the opposite of the other; and as one prevails, the other 
gives way. Again: all know that the natural tendency 
of bodies suspended in the air is toward the earth. ‘This 
is called the law of gravitation. And if there can be no 
counteracting law, then every weighty body that comes 
within this law of attraction, will make its way direetly to 
the earth’s surface, notwithstanding whatever opposition it 
may meet. But we know this is not so. A rock that 
weighs tons may be suspended from the earth by a prop 
or fulerum, when, if its supporter were removed, it would 
immediately fall. Now, suppose a rock weighing one 
hundred tons should rise fifty feet at the command of a 
man, and there take its station in the air, who would deny 
that this was a miracle? Yet if there was a direct cause 
to support it, like the prop or fulcrum in the other case, 
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though invisible to man, there would be no violation of 
any natural law in the latter case in any manner different 
from the former ; whereas the latter would be an acknowl- 
edged miracle, while the former would not. So we per- 
ceive that the law of gravitation, like all other natural laws, 
is subject to interruption by counteracting influences; or, 
as we may say, by counteracting laws. We need not 
multiply examples to illustrate the position now under 
consideration ; because the whole system of operation in 
the works of creation is full of the counteracting influences 
of opposite laws. And that which is the strongest prevails 
while it so continues; but yields in its turn to another 
which may arise with a still stronger influence. 

It is the part of miracles to embrace something which is 
mysterious in their operation. But it no more necessarily 
follows that their operation is inconsistent with the natural 
law of causes and effects, than any other action in the 
natural course of events, which no person supposes to be 
miraculous, although he cannot comprehend all the prin- 
ciples of the movements. Whatever is mysterious we 
must jieave unexpiained. ‘The theoiogian nas inere.ore no 
more right to say that a miracle is an operation contrary 
to the established laws of nature, than we have to pro- 
nounce the reverse to be true. ‘To assume either of these 
propositions would be to declare, that we understand their 
operations, which, from the nature of the case, we can find 
no means of understanding. We have already learned 
from the ancient usage of the terms which were employed 
to describe miracles, that we are under no necessity of 
giving any obscurity to our subject which the nature of the 
subject itself does not require. We have, therefore, no 
authority to say that miracles counteract any natural law, 
in any other sense, than one operation of nature counteracts 
that of another, where nothing miraculous is concerned. 
Nor have we any reason to conclude that they cannot be 
the proper effects of regular causes. It does by no means 
follow, because the direct and immediate causes of miracles 
were invisible to men, that there were none. 

When a physician attempts to heal the sick, he hopes to 
succeed by the application of visible means. Christ like- 
wise healed the sick. The first performs his cure by 
natural operations; the latter, by miraculous. ‘The com- 
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mon physician, so far as he is able, counteracts the influ- 
ence of disease, in order to heal his patient ; so did Christ. 
If Christ healed the sick by invisible means, and the doctor 
heals them by visible means, what was there in the miracu- 
lous operations that was inconsistent with natural laws, 
more than in the operations of the common physician ? 
The principle is the saine in both cases; though of the one 
we can entertain much clearer ideas than we can of the 
other. It is sufficient to establish the character of miracles, 
that they were out of the ordinary course of events, and 
that they were performed by a skill that was utterly beyond 
the power of. human intellect to search out, of human 
skill to contrive, or of human means to effect. To say 
they were performed without means might add to their 
marvellousness, but nothing to their utility, and, most 
certainly, nothing to their credibility. 

There is nothing inconsistent in supposing that miracles 
were as really the.eflect of direct and adequate causes, as 
any operation which we are able to understand and ex- 
plain. Still, as we have before observed, we can by no 
means aliirm this to be the case. We go on this ground, 
which we believe to be a safe one, that we should not in- 
volve a mysterious subject in any more mystery than the 
subject itself requires. When we explain the miracles of 
the Bible on rational principles, so far as we are able to 
understand them, we find they are then by this means re- 
duced to the ordinary standard of common operations of 
effects, so far as causes and effects are concerned. They 
still remain miracles ; and as such they answer the purpose 
for which they were intended. In this light they appear 
every way worthy of the religion they were intended to 
subserve, and worthy of God as their divine author. 

Respecting the evidence that goes to support the truth 
of miracles, much depends on the character of the witness- 
es on whom we are dependent for the testimony of their 
performance. But we are to remember that we are not 
exclusively dependent on the veracity of a few individuals 
for the truth of their history, but on the wide range of the 
evidences of Christianity, as they stand in all their various 
bearings and connections. They possess many marks of 
internal evidence, which go in no small degree to establish 
their authenticity. One thing that goes to favor the cause 
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of Christianity in general, as well as to support the evi- 
dence for miracles, is, that the Jews, in no age of the world, 
have been a credulous people. They have always been 
as slow to believe as any other people. We acknowledge 
the miracles of Jesus Christ have not, to this day, con- 
vinced the Jewish nation as a people. Yet we can very 
satisfactorily account for this, from the national prejudices 
that have come down from father to son, and which we 
can plainly perceive had their origin in the pride and de- 
pravity of pharisaic hearts. 

The national opposition of the Jews to Christianity, 
must have removed every worldly motive from the minds of 
its friends to propagate it, or to bear testimony to its realities. 
They could have had no motives but those which heavenly 
prospects and the internal force of conviction exerted. 
And if they were impostors, they certainly knew within 
themselves that heavenly prospects were out of the ques- 
tion. ‘The witnesses to the truth of miracles were those 
who could have had no motives to misrepresent them. 
They gave the strongest possible proof of their integrity, 
by knowingly and voluntarily sealing their testimony with 
their blood. 

In the history of miracles, as well as in history in gene- 
ral, we look for a representation of the facts as they appear 
to the eye of the beholder. The descriptions of them were 
never intended to be philosophical, but merely such as the 
honest and intelligent spectator would be likely to give. 
Indeed, in miracles there must be something which human 
philosophy cannot reach; else, the transactions or events 
would cease to be miraculous. ‘They would become re- 
duced to the common level of ordinary events. ‘To con- 
stitute a miracle there must be a peculiar exercise of divine 
power. We do not know that it requires a greater exer- 
tion of heavenly energy than the ordinary course of provi- 
dential events. It may require no more effort for God to 
raise the dead than to preserve the living; yet the latter is 
a matter in the ordinary course of providence, while the 
former is acknowledged to be miraculous. As miracles 
are signs of the divine power, it is necessary that their 
characteristics be sufficiently peculiar to distinguish them 
from all other events that arise in the common order of 
things. And when this distinction is discernible, without 
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the possibility of a mistake, it seems to be all that is neces- 
sary to constitute a miracle; and most probably is all that 
belongs to it. 

The miracles of our Lord were not all of the same 
apparent magnitude. The various circumstances under 
which they were performed, arising from the different con- 
ditions of the subjects of those miracles, naturally occasion- 
ed a wide apparent difference in their peculiar display of 
divine power. Here our readers will be careful to notice 
that we speak of miracles as they appear. Philosophically 
speaking, we profess to be no judges of a distinction be- 
tween a great miracle and a smaller one. Nor indeed are 
we certain, that, in reality, any miracle is a greater display 
of divine power, than the ordinary acts of the Supreme 
Being in the daily arrangements of his providence. 

Among the examples of Christ’s miracles, we name, in 
the first place, the instance of his healing Peter’s wife’s 
mother, who lay sick of a fever. (Matthew viii. 14, 15. 
Mark i. 30, 31.- Luke iv. 38, 39.) Here we have a case 
of disease that possibly might not have been incurable in 
the hands of skilful physicians. We know very well that 
in many instances they succeed in restoring a person that 
is sick of a fever. St. Luke tells us that the fever of 
Peter’s wife’s mother was “ great.” Most likely this was 
an incurable case, so far as human skill might be concern- 
ed. But if it were not so, the suddenness of the cure, the 
total want of all visible means, except merely to touch her 
with his hand, or lift her up, afforded the clearest evidence 
of a miraculous cure. There is still another very peculiar 
distinction between the immediate condition of a person 
cured of a great fever by human means, and the person 
healed by our Lord in the case herein mentioned. When 
a fever leaves a person by any means which are used 
among men, the patient finds himself in a debilitated state, 
and can hope to recover from this state only by degrees. 
But it was said of Peter’s wife’s mother, that “ she arose 
and ministered unto them.” She immediately began the 
labor of her household affairs. Her fever not only left her, 
but she had health and strength for business, at the very 
time of the departure of her fever. We name this as one 
among the least prominent of the Saviour’s miracles, and 
yet we discern in it several very clear and indisputable 
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‘ tokens of miraculous power. As an example among the 
most prominent miracles of the Saviour, we introduce that 
of the resurrection of Lazarus, after he had been dead four 
days. A miracle which exhibited so extraordinary a dis- 
play of divine power, ought necessarily to exhibit propor- 
tionable evidence of its actual occurrence. And this we 
find it does. That Lazarus was sick and died, was a 
matter known to his friends, and the Jews of that neighbor- 
hood. He was well known, and his character was also 
known. None of his friends had seen Jesus for some time, 
as he was absent from that neighborhood, during Lazarus’ 
sickness and death, and till the fourth day after his burial. 
There was no opportunity for collusion in this matter. 
There was no chance for imposing a living stranger in the 
room of the deceased Lazarus. He was an acquaintance 
of the Jews of his vicinity before his sickness and death, 
and he was an acquaintance of theirs afterwards.. Had 
we the same opportunity of knowing a man before and 
after it was said he was made the subject of such a mira- 
cle, we should have the strongest confidence that we might 
trust our senses in judging the case. We have no reason 
to doubt that the Jews were as capable of judging, and as 
cautious to avoid deception, in such a case, as we should 
be. If it had been said that Lazarus was raised from the 
dead, and then was very soon removed from his friends, 
so that there was no opportunity of seeing him afterwards, 
there might be more room for deception than the subject 
now presents. Every day of the subsequent life of 
Lazarus was a living testimony of the verity of the miracle 
of his resurrection. The Jews, it appears, were aware of 
this, and therefore sought, as the sacred historian informs 
us, to kill him. They felt strongly the conviction that, so 
long as he lived, so long it would be impossible to deny 
the miracle of his resurrection, and be believed. 

With the miracles herein related, or with the miracles of 
the sacred pages in general, let us now compare one of the 
pretended miracles of the church of Rome. We mean 
that of changing the wafer and the wine in the eucharist 
into the real flesh and blood of Jesus Christ. The Catho- 
lic priests instruct their people to believe that in their mass 
this miraculous operation is effected. Now we all confess 
that if it were true that the bread and wine are thus changed 
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by consecration, it is as clearly miraculous in all the cases 
in which it is thus performed, as any of the works of Jesus 
Christ and his apostles were. But when we inquire for 
the evidences of these miracles, how do they appear? It 
is not pretended that the bread and wine have any different 
appearance after their consecration than they had before. 
Neither is it pretended, as known to the writer of this 
article, that they have any different taste. Therefore, we 
know not that any thing is effected, either naturally or 
miraculously, upon the bread and wine. It cannot, there- 
fore, be pretended to be a thing of which men can form 
any judgment by the senses. It ceases to be, or rather 
never became, a matter of testimony by eye or ear witness- 
es. The miracles of the Bible consisted of such transac- 
tions as people could perceive by their senses, and they 
could consequently be witnesses of what they saw or 
heard. People could witness the transactions as they 
transpired in their presence; and others might judge 
whether they were the result of the natural order of things, 
or whether they were the effect of a miraculous power. 
The infidel may be disposed here to reply, by saying, 
the miracle of turning the bread and wine into the flesh 
and blood of Jesus Christ, however wanting it may be in 
proper evidence of the fact, obtains in the Catholic church 
the same general and universal belief, that the miracles of 
the New Testament do among us. This may be true; 
but it is not a proof that they afford the same amount of 
testimony. The Roman Catholics, in the first place, be- 
lieve their church to be the true church of Christ, and that 
all the instructions of the church are true. They therefore 
believe the miracle of turning the bread and wine into the 
real flesh and blood of Christ, because the church teaches 
it, and not from any other authority. Had it rested on the 
same authority with the miracles of the New Testament, 
the Protestants, who came out from the Catholic church, 
would have been likely to retain it to the present day. 
The miracles of the New Testament, standing connected 
with the evidences of Christianity, rest upon the authority 
of the Christian system, while the other is solely a doctrine 
of the church of Rome, and can receive no other support 
than that which exclusively depends upon her authority. 
To give another instance of a pretended miracle, we 
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name that of Mohammed’s night-journey to Jerusalem, by 
the help of his conductor, the angel Gabriel, upon the 
swift beast, Al Borak, that is, the lightning, in the twinkling 
of an eye; thence, leaving Borak securely fastened to a 
rock, he followed Gabriel on a ladder to heaven; and 
thence, till he had passed seven heavens successively. 
Mohammed gives a particular description of what he saw 
in each of these empyreal habitations, and when he had 
arrived at the seventh heaven, and completed the descrip- 
tion of all he saw, the angel informed him that he was not 
permitted to conduct him any further. He was then left 
to grope his way, surmounting obstacles of the utmost 
difficulty, up to the throne of God; thence back to the 
seventh heaven, where he found the angel Gabriel waiting 
for his return. Being conducted back to Jerusalem, he 
there remounted Al Borak, who, once loosed from confine- 
ment, bore the prophet back to Meeca, accompanied by 
the angel Gabriel, who did not withdraw from him his 
guardian protection, till he saw him securely in bed, that 
same night, with his beloved wife Ayesha. [See Bush’s 
Life of Mohammed, chap. vii. Crichton’s Hist. of Arabia, 
vol. i. p. 218.] This story without any of the descriptive 
appendages belonging to it, which areof the most imaginary 
and extravagant kind, wants nothing of the marvellous to 
make it a miracle. But who could be the witnesses that 
this night-journey of Mohammed was true? ‘The prophet 
was careful to place his witnesses where we cannot find 
them. Too be sure, if we could summon Adam, Noah, 
David, Solomon, Enoch, and others, from those high 
heavens to which he has assigned them, we might receive 
direct information, whether they saw Mohammed, this wily 
worm of dust, in their ethereal habitations. But as those 
witnesses are so far from our jurisdiction that we are not 
able to cite them here, Mohammed’s wonderful miracle 
rests entirely on his own ipse dizit, and must, therefore, be 
thrown out of the court below. It is a case that has no 
analogy with any of the miracles recorded in the sacred 
pages. All its peculiar features, which we have not here 
attempted to describe, go to enhance its deformity. “ The 
story,” Bush remarks, “carried on the face of it such 
glaring absurdity, that several of his party forsook him at 
once,and his whole cause came near to being utterly ruined 
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by it. At length Abubeker, the man of greatest influence 
among the prophet’s friends, by professing to give credence 
to the tale, at once put to shame the infidelity of the rest, 
and extricated his leader from his unhappy dilemma. He 
boldly vouched for the prophet’s veracity. ‘ If Mohammed 
affirms it, itis undoubtedly true, and I will stand by him. 
I believe every word of it. The Lord’s elected cannot 
lie.’ ” 

There is, perhaps, no miracle recorded in the sacred 
pages that is oftener made the subject of exception than 
that of the sun and moon standing still at the word of 
Joshua. But in comparing this, which may doubtless 
appear the most exceptionable of any contained in the 
Bible, with the miracles of the heathen, or the miracles of 
known impostors, we shall be able to distinguish some 
very material differences. Respecting the miracle of Joshua 
we may remark, what we have observed before, that it is 
described as it appeared to the Israelites, and as any spec- 
tator would describe what he saw, without an attempt at 
philosophical representation. ‘This is the common method 
with the sacred historians, and usually with others, in 
giving the account of transactions as related by eye and 
ear witnesses. ‘The motion of the heavenly bodies being 
only apparent, forms no solid objection to this miracle. 
The sacred historian uses the language of common life, as 
Solomon did, when he said, “ The sun also ariseth, and 
the sun goeth down, and hasteth to his place where he 
arose.” —( Ecclesiastes i. 5.) We are aware that the infidel 
will object to both Joshua and Solomon, that they had no 
knowledge of the true motion of the heavenly bodies. 
Granting this to be true, it affects not our subject at all. 
Both these men could describe things as they present 
themselves to the beholder, and a philosopher could do no 
more in describing a miracle. ‘The witnesses of the 
miraculous day were no less than the individuals of a 
nation, and the chroniclers of the event were the trusty 
recorders of the affairs of the nation at that time. Respect- 
ing the manner in which the miracle was performed we 
do not feel authorized to make inquiries. Secrecy as to 
the manner of its performance, is a characteristic alike 
peculiar to all miracles. We should violate our own rules 
in deciding that we cannot tell how Christ performed his 
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miracles, should we attempt to pronounce what must have 
been done to occasion the miracle of the sun and moon 
standing still, as related in Joshua. If we say that it is 
altogether beneath the dignity of the Creator to arrest the 
earth in its rotatory motion, or that if thus arrested, it 
would occasion the ruin of the whole planetary system, do 
we not imply that Ged could not perform the miracle in 
any other way? The moment we assume this position, 
we assume that we understand the necessary procedure 
in its performance. We may suppose that the miracle 
may have been done by a refraction of the rays of the sun 
in such a manner as to make it appear stationary during 
the space of a day; but we cannot assume that this was 
the case ; nor, if it were, can we pretend to tell how it was 
effected. We should be content to leave this where we 
leave all other miracles. We can neither describe the 
power nor the means which produces them. 

We have now another consideration with respect to the 
miracles of the sacred pages, which is, that they possess a 
character worthy of the cause with which they are connect- 
ed. Jesus Christ came into our world as the great instru- 
ment of salvation to man. As he expressly affirms, he 
came not to destroy men’s lives but to save them. His 
work was purely a work of mercy. We should expect 
that his miracles, as signs of divine power, would manifest 
this power in a manner which is perfectly consistent with 
the general tenor of his works. Nor in examining them 
do we find ourselves disappointed. In the display of his 
heavenly powers, Christ healed the sick, gave sight to the 
blind, enabled the lame to walk, cleansed lepers, and, in a 
few instances, raised the dead. So far as the nature of 
things would permit, his miracles possessed an internal 
evidence of their verity, and of his divine power. 

As Christ’s miracles were in conformity to his divine 
character, so we should expect the pretended miracles of 
impostors would manifest the character of their authors. 
When we compare the miracles of Christ with those of 
Mohammed, of the church of Rome, or of any impostors 
which have arisen in the world, we perceive at once a 
marked difference. Those of Jesus were manifested with 
a peculiar frankness, which allowed every opportunity for 
scrutiny, that friends or opposers could desire. But those 
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of impostors, for the most part, rested upon their own 
testimony alone. In point of character, let us again notice 
the night-journey of Mohammed. It cannot be pleaded 
that any person could be benefited by this pretended mira- 
cle. It appeared merely the object of the false prophet to 
excite the attention and credulity of his followers, by an 
attempt at marvellous description. This was all there was 
of it, and all that could be expected from it. 

The pretended miracle of the bread and wine being 
changed into the flesh and blood of Jesus Christ, is equally 
wanting in presenting any good object to be effected by it. 
Its tendency is:to excite feelings of the marvellous, and 
nothing more. Itinspires no sentiment of love or gratitude, 
which the consecrated emblems in their figurative use do 
not inspire. It affords no consolation to the afflicted, no 
ground of hope to the doubting, beyond what the use of 
the bread and wine, as emblems, are calculated to afford. 

There are two instances in the miracles of Jesus on 
record, in which the work of mercy does not directly 
appear : the destruction of the swine, and of the barren fig- 
tree. Still a great work of mercy stands connected with 
the first, in restoring two persons to health who were pos- 
sessed of demons, and the destruction of the swine was 
undoubtedly a merited retribution to those who kept them, 
as we may reasonably conclude, for unlawful gain. The 
destruction of the barren fig-tree was likewise an instance 
in which the ways of Divine Providence are strikingly 
illustrated. Its application to the Jewish nation is peculiar- 
ly appropriate. Maultitudes of other cases, both of a nation- 
al and individual character, may likewise be pointed out 
by the analogy which they bear to the condition of the 
barren fig-tree. We are aware that it has been objected 
to our Saviour that he was not a naturalist, to look for figs 
out of their proper season. But we are told that some fig- 
trees bore fruit much earlier than others, and as those trees 
put forth the germ of their fruit before their leaves, the very 
appearance of their leaves was a token that they had fruit. 
This fig-tree, having leaves, thus gave a promise of early 
fruit; but, instead of this, it proved to be one that bore no 
fruit at all. 

On the use of miracles, we observe that we are far from 
supposing that they form the entire basis of the Christian 
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faith. They constitute only a portion among the evidences 
of Christianity. They form a counterpart to prophecy. 
But while prophecy requires time, and often a long time, to 
establish the validity of its character, miracles manifest 
their full importance at the very time of their performance. 
Hence, what miracles lose by the lapse of time, by a 
farther removal of their testimony, prophecy gains. Not 
that things, which were once true, become any the less so, 
by passing through the channel of ages ; but the testimony 
on which they are founded becomes, in many instances, 
more obscure, and, of course, less apt to convince the 
understanding of the inquirer. ‘Taking the evidences of 
Christianity as a whole, there can be no doubt, they have 
equal, if not superior force now, to that which they exhibit- 
ed to Christians of primitive times. To them they shone 
powerfully in the light of miracles; to us, with increased 
strength, in the light of prophecy. Miracles were well 
adapted to call out the attention and energies of. the more 
rude and uncultivated minds of the ancients ; prophecy is 
better calculated to exercise the more scientific and in- 
tellectual habits of the people of modern times. We find, 
then, in these evidences of Christianity, this peculiar 
felicity, —that is, they are adapted to meet the wants of 
men in all ages of the world, and in all their conditions of 
life. This very circumstance of itself affords no small evi- 
dence of the divine authenticity of the religion. 

It has readily been perceived, in the past ages of the 
world, that miracles afforded evident signs of divine power. 
Every rebellion among the Israelites, in the days of Moses 
and Joshua, was put to silence by a miraculous interposi- 
tion of divine power. Were it not for this peculiar man- 
ifestation of the high and holy hand of God, those servants 
of the Lord must have fallen powerless into the hands of 
their refractory and rebellious brethren. All these things 
transpired, not, as we have reason to believe, for the sake 
of the Israelitish nation alone, but to establish the character 
of the divine Being as the sovereign ruler of the world, in 
view of all nations. The circumstance that extraordinary 
persons among the heathen, and nearly all the impostors 
of the Mosaic and Christian dispensations, have made pre- 
tensions to the gift of miraculous powers as signs of a 
divine commission, argues in favor of the utility of mira- 
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cles. We are not ignorant that these pretensions of im- 
postors may go in the minds of many to weaken faith in 
their existence and utility. But it ought to have a contrary 
effect. Impostors never undertake to counterfeit what is 
considered of little importance. The very idea of counter- 
feit money presupposes that which is true. ‘Thus, we per- 
ceive at once that if there were no true money there could 
be no counterfeit. All the hopes that counterfeiters have, 
or can have, of success in their use of base coin, arises 
from the credit of the genuine. If these remarks are 
applicable to our subject, as we believe, in a good degree, 
they are, the analogy is too plain to require the labor of 
pointing itout. If no real miracles had ever been perform- 
ed, it hardly appears rational to suppose that false ones 
ever would have been resorted to by mere pretenders, for 
the purpose of establishing their claims to divine com- 
missions, ‘They clearly saw the use of miracles, and 
therefore endeavored to avail themselves of their benefit, 
by counterfeiting them. If, then, we find pretensions to 
miraculous powers that do not stand the test of examina- 
tion, the evidence, instead of bearing against the miracles 
of Christ and his apostles, goes to show that they are and 
were thought of great importance in planting the standard 
of Christianity in the world. 

There are two positions in opposition to miracles, arising 
from the fruitful sources of infidel minds. One is, that no 
miracles can be performed by divine authority, because 
the laws of nature are established and cannot be reversed. 
The other, that it would be an act of too much condescen- 
sion in the Deity thus to accommodate man, allowing it 
to be in his power. The first of these positions we have 
already considered to some extent, and hope we have 
succeeded to the satisfaction of the reader, in proving that 
the ground is not tenable. We may perhaps be permitted 
to add, that the position seems to suppose that there is no 
real providence of God; that nature rather fixed her own 
laws, than received their regulation from a great, wise, and 
intelligent Being. The reader will not hesitate to conclude 
that this ground is real Atheism. If nature established her 
own laws, then there is no God. If God made or regu- 
lated those laws, then they are subject to his control. If 
the laws of the creation are subject to the management of 
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him who first gave them their direction, where is the pro- 
priety of saying that God cannot authorize the working of 
miracles ? 

Many people are not aware of the results of the argu- 
ments that are often used in opposition to miracles. 
Those that carry the greatest degree of plausibility are 
evidently founded in Atheism. We are not at all dis- 
appointed that professed infidels should endeavor to in- 
validate them by Atheistical arguments. But every person 
who desires an interest in Christianity, ought to beware 
how he receives positions weakening the force of miracles, 
that go at the same time against all rational or consistent 
views of the providence of God. If we believe that God 
is the creator of all things, it follows that we may believe 
he is the governor of all things. He that is the governor 
of universal nature, must be both able and willing to do 
those things that belong to the interests of his intelligent 
creatures, and the honor of his great and holy name. 
Among these we have no doubt is the manifestation of 
miraculous signs in confirmation of his great mercy toward 
the family of man. 

We have one thing more to say concerning miracles. 
It is, that from their very nature, it is not consistent that 
they should be continued to all ages of the world. It is a 
requisite that constitutes part of their principles, to be com- 
paratively rare. Had they been matters that occurred in 
all ages, they must have lost their force by familiarizing 
the human mind to their frequent appearance, and by the 
disposition of man to resolve them into the common occur- 
rences of natural operations. Miracles could not, therefore, 
from the principles on which they are constituted, be con- 
sistently continued either through the Mosaic or Christian 
dispensation. ‘This may appear to be a matter much to 
be regretted ; but if we seriously consider our subject in its 
various properties and bearings, we shall soon perceive the 
propriety of the divine procedure in confining them, for 
the most part, to the commencement of a new dispensation. 
It would have been a matter of gratification to the believers 
of all ages to be witnesses of similar displays of the divine 
power, as were manifested by Christ and his apostles. 
But still:it is evident, that though important for that period, 
they could afford others no essential benefit by making 
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them personal spectators. When we find the ground of 
our faith sufficiently ample for all practical and hopeful 
purposes, whatever is added can only prove rather a matter 
of gratification than of real utility. We are never to ex- 
pect miracles for superfluous objects. They were among 
the divine operations which were necessary to introduce 
and confirm a new dispensation, in which the Deity was 
disposed to make displays of his own great and glorious 
character to mankind. There are, then, two reasons why 
we are not favored with miracles. One is, it is not con- 
sistent with their own principles to continue them; and 
the other is, that we stand in no real need of them. 

We perceive that it is a part of the divine economy, that 
we should come to religious attainments by a due exercise 
and labor of mind, as it is that we are required to obtain 
the things of this world by our industry. Were there no 
means put into our hands we could do nothing for either. 
But these means are put within our reach, for the purpose 
of our availing ourselves of them. And we often find 
that the proper use of the spiritual benefits which God has 
placed within our reach, affords us much healthful mental 
enjoyment, amidst the severest of our toils. This affords 
a satisfactory reason why we are subjected to them. 
When miracles were necessary among the means for 
establishing Christianity, they were granted; when they 
were no longer needed for this purpose they were with- 
held. 

The miracles of Moses often were of the terrific kind, 
for such were many of the mandates of the Mosaic code. 
The miracles under the law were of a character like the 
law. Though they often partook of mercy, they were 
usually terrible in their displays, both of mercy and of 
judgment. The miracles of the New Testament, for the 
most part, were of a different description. Their displays 
were like those of the gospel itself, — inviting, pardoning, 
healing, soothing. The power displayed was wonderful ; 
but still it was in character like the Saviour, —it was in con- 
formity to the great and benevolent work of salvation. 

The death of Ananias and Sapphira his wife, if ac- 
counted miraculous, makes an exception to the general 
character of miracles in the New Testament. The sin of 
covetousness, which is always wicked, was in this instance 
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added to that of an implied contempt of the divine power 
and commission which was given to the immediate 
apostles of our Lord. These unhappy persons professed 
loyalty to the power and providence of God, and fidelity 
to the church, while their hearts were filled with the spirit 
of infidelity. Their death was exemplary and awful; 
though we may well conclude with only a moment’s 
temporal suffering at the most. "What was to them beyond 
the grave we cannot tell. By the voice of an inspired man 
they were doomed to temporal death; shall the voice of 
uninspired men doom them to endless suffering? Let 
such beware how they judge their fellow-beings. 

There is a passage in Mark (xvi.17,18) that may appear 
to favor the idea of the perpetuity of miracles. It has, 
therefore, been urged that Christians have had reason to 
be disappointed in not finding the power of working mira- 
cles extended through all the ages of Christianity. The 
words are: “ And these signs (o7uei«, miracles) shall follow 
them that believe: In my name shall they cast out devils ; 
they shall speak with new tongues; they shall take up 
serpents; and if they drink any deadly thing it shall not 
hurt them ; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall 
recover.” Some have concluded that we have no true 
believers ; else, according to this text, they could manifest 
the signs which it says should “ follow them that believe.” 
Others have felt themselves under the necessity of giving 
these signs a figurative interpretation, that they might be 
such as apply to the works of those who have been con- 
sidered believers in the different ages since the time of the 
apostles. But we perceive no necessity of resorting to 
any shifts, evasions, or metaphorical interpretations, to 
save the credit of Christ’s words, without impeaching the 
faith of Christians in our own times. Christ’s words are of 
an easy and consistent interpretation in this instance, when 
literally understood. He told his disciples what signs or 
miracles should follow them that believe, and the sacred 
historian informs us that those signs did follow. His 
words, therefore, were fulfilled; and this was all that was 
necessary to verify them. Christ did not say that those 
signs should extend throughout all ages, but merely that 
they should follow. It was, that there should be such signs 
in the church among the believers, without intending to 
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affirm how many there should be, or how long they should 
be manifested. 

Were we to interpret our Lord’s words in such a manner 
as to apply the promise of miracles to every individual be- 
liever, even in the apostolic age, we should make the text 
false. There was but a small portion of the ancient con- 
verts to whom miraculous power was entrusted. Not 
every one who be ieved, then, could manifest these signs. 
The promise was, that the signs should follow them; that 
there should be such signs among the believers, as a con- 
firmation that they were the true followers of Christ, and 
that Christ, in whom they trusted as the captain of their 
salvation, was truly the promised Messiah. ‘Taken in this 
light the passage is plain and easily understood. Thus we 
find it agreeing with facts, and consistent with the princi- 
ples of the miracles of the New Testament, so far as those 
principles are developed to the human understanding. 

8. C. Le 


Art. XXIV. 
The Influence of Religious Opinions on Character. 
SECTION I.—INTRODUCTION. 


Two opposite opinions prevail respecting the primitive 
condition of mankind. The first takes ground that the 
original condition of the race was the paradisiacal state of 
the Hebrew Genesis, the “ golden age” of the old poets, 
from which it gradually fell into barbarism. The second 
assumes the barbarous state as the original, out of which 
the wild man has gradually emerged into the light and 
improvements of civilization. Both these positions have 
been defended with ingenuity, and with some measure of 
argument. The object of this essay will not be essentially 
aflected by the decision of the question, let it fall to which 
side it may.’ If God made a revelation of religious truth 


1Those who are curious in such matters may consult Taylor’s Natu- 
ral History of Society, Hume’s Natural History of Religion—a singular 
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to man in the beginning, it will be admitted by all that, in 
process of time, it was so far corrupted and mixed up with 
error and falsehood, that its preserving moral power was 
almost entirely lost. If, on the other hand, the savage 
state is the natural state; if the race began in ignorance, 
and false religions of their own invention, it will still be 
allowed, that these systems of error, once in operation, 
would exert their legitimate influence on the genius and 
character of their followers. 

The inquiry, therefore, is not important to our purpose, 
which has for its object to determine whether the people 
make the religion, or the religion makes the people; in 
other words, whether the character of the people inventing 
it is infused into the religion, or the character and spirit of 
the religion transferred to the people. Dr. Robertson says: 
“ By knowing the adventures and attributes of any false 
deity, we can pronounce, with some degree of certainty, 
what must have been the state of society and manners 
when he was elevated to that dignity. The mythology of 
Greece plainly indicates the character of the age in which 


essay, displaying learning and much thought, though not always 
scrupulous about its premises—- Archbishop Whately’s Lectures on 
Political Economy; a strong and manly argument. London, 1832. 
Muller’s Universal History allows a revelation of religious truth in the 
beginning ; but leaves all other knowledge to be gained by effort. See 
also Leland’s Advantage and Necessity of a Revelation, part J. chap. 
xx. Much valuable matter may be found in a learned work translated 
from the French, entitled, The Origin of Laws, Arts and Sciences, and 
their Progress among the most ancient Nations. Edinburgh, 1761. 
Grotius has collected a mass of testimony froin the ancients in con- 
firmation of the account given in the first chapters of Genesis. De 
Veritate, lib. i. § xvi.; notes. Buddeus has done this, and more, in his 
Historia Ecclesiastica, vol. i.sect.i. He does not agree with those who 
make Adam to have been “a theologian, philosopher, physician, astron- 
omer, chymist, mathematician,” &c.;§ xiii. Prichard, in his “ Re- 
searches into the Physical History of Mankind,” has some interesting 
observations on the religious notions of the Esquimaux and Negro 
races, though perhaps too much tinctured by the partiality of the 
benevolent Moravian from whom they were borrowed.—Vol. i. chap. 
ii. sect. 4,5. See the lively picture by Pope, in the Essay on Man— 
the passage beginning, 
*s Nor think in Nature’s state they blindly trod ; 
‘The state of Nature was the reign of God ; ” &c. 

Also read Bancroft’s History of United States, vol. iii. chap. xxii. ; 
particularly that portion on the Political Institutions and Religion of 
the aborigines. 
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it was formed. It must have been in times of the greatest 
licentiousness, anarchy, and violence, that divinities of the 
highest rank could be supposed capable of perpetrating 
actions, or of being influenced by passions, which, in more 
enlightened periods, would be deemed a disgrace to human 
nature.” ? ‘This is doubtless true; but if, in forming their 
religions and their gods, they gave them their own charac- 
ter and attributes, these religions and gods, once formed 
and believed in, reacted on the makers; and in all after 
time wrought out their necessary influence upon the dis- 
positions and morals of the people. Of this we think 
there can be no question, and to develope the strength and 
extent of this influence, is the object of the present article. 

We often hear it said that man is “a creature of imita- 
tion,” a “child of circumstances ;” by which is meant, 
that his disposition and character are formed or moulded, 
in a great measure, by the influences under which his life, 
especially the early part of it, is passed; by the example 
and spirit of those with whom he is in daily intercourse. 
This is beyond question a correct’ view of the matter. 
Hence, as a general rule, (to which of course there are ex- 
ceptions,) the children of virtuous parents are disposed to 
virtue, while the children of vicious parents are mostly of 
vicious temper and life. This influence, so far as it 
belongs to example, is likely to be greater in proportion as 
those exerting it are regarded as leaders or teachers, as 
superior in talent or power in their respective departments, 
without regard to their goodness or badness. Jesus had a 
greater moral influence over his followers because of the 
divine purity of his character, and the miraculous power 
whichvhe possessed, and the consequent love and reverence 
with which he was regarded. On the other hand, the 
novice in sin and crime looks with deference and a strange 
awe upon the gigantic criminal who has taken the highest 
degree in his profession; and he is filled with admiration 
of, and is desirous to emulate, his superior genius and 
skill. 

So is it,as we have intimated, with children. They 
follow in the steps of the parents, copy their spirit, enter 
into all their views and feelings, and partake of all their 
likes and dislikes. They adopt their opinions, imitate 


* Historical Disquisition on India, &c. Phil. edit. p. 265. 
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their actions, and repeat the words of their speech. The 
enemies of father and mother are their enemies; and, so 
far as it is possible, they will treat them as harshly, and hate 
them as heartily. So natural is it for the child to follow 
the parent in spirit and practice. So great is the power 
of example, accompanied with faith and respect, to direct 
and modify the temper, and to mould and form the char- 
acter. 

The important inquiry now presents itself, Does the 
greater child imitate the greater parent in this respect? If 
the example of man exerts such an influence upon his 
offspring, will the supposed example of God, which is 
reality to him who believes, exert a similar influence upon 
the disposition and conduct of his offspring? Why should 
itnot? The child who is constantly with his parent, and 
under his direction and influence, grows up insensibly 
into all the peculiarities of that parent. Why should not 
man, then, who is constantly under the influence of a be- 
lief in God, and who always thinks of him as possessing 
the peculiar disposition and attributes which his faith 


ascribes to him—why should not ihe man who lives 
under these influcuccs, cupy after this Gud, aud grow up 


into his spirit and disposition, and tone his own character 
and feelings in harmony with those attributed to him? Is 
it asked, why he should not? Ought not the question 
rather to be, Js not this the certain result? Does not all 
we know of the philosophy and history of human nature 
witness, in most intelligible language, that this has always 
been the case? and that we may always expect it, with the 
same certainty with which we look for an effect to follow 
its cause ? 

Every well-informed mind will, we think, answer this 
inquiry in the affirmative. Always it has been found that 
the disposition, character, and practices of a people have 
been formed, or, in all important features, modified and 
directed, by the character and spirit of their religion, or of 
the deity or deities worshipped by them. And so well 
established are the principles involved in this, that, with 
due allowance made for the operation of other influences 
mingled with the religious influence, the simple premises 
being given, the conclusions may be drawn with an almost 
mathematical exactness. Tell him what is the genius of 
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the religion of any nation or tribe, the disposition and 
moral character of their gods, the nature and motives of 
their worship, and the true philosopher shall tell, as with 
the spirit of prophecy, what is, or will be, if the religion be 
left unchecked to do its legitimate work, the disposition, 
moral condition and practices of such nation or tribe. So 
uniform and certain is the testimony of history and calm 
thought to the truth, that as is the religion so is the people; 
as is the god so is the worshipper. 

Aristotle has said that excellence in man depends on his 
acquaintance with something higher and better than himself. 
On this remark’ a judicious writer has given the following 
comment: “ ‘The truth and importance of this idea are 
illustrated by the whole history of our race. Nations 
never rise in their moral character above the qualities 
ascribed by them to the divinities they worship. If these 
are represented as virtuous and noble, a corresponding ex- 
cellence and greatness of soul will be produced among the 
people, and this in proportion to their reverence for the ob- 
jects of their adoration. But wherever the gods are imper- 
fect or base, imperfection or baseness will belong to the 
worshippers. Nor 1s it by the force of example only that 
the influence of the higher nature is exerted. ‘Truth, or 
that which is received as truth, rendered sacred by a con- 
nection real or supposed, between man and some superior 
being, acts with moulding power upon the character of 
nations. The religion of a nation is decisive of its charac- 
ter; because the combined impressions of divine example 
and theological belief on the human mind, are more effica- 
cious and controlling than any and all other causes.”’* 

This is valuable testimony, and serves to strengthen 
what we have already said of the influence of theological 
and religious faith upon the character and temper of the 
people receiving it. It is the witness of all history that 
whenever the gods are imperfect or base, that imperfection 
or baseness will attach to the worshippers; and that the 
religion of a nation, when not counteracted by other influ- 
ences from without, is decisive of its spirit and moral con- 
dition. To the elucidation of this we shall now proceed, 


3 See an excellent article, conceived in a liberal spirit, on the “ Char- 
acter and Theology of the Early Romans,” in the Biblical Repository 
for April, 1843. 
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gathering the proof under several separate heads, for the 
better illustration of the argument. And we may add, 
also, that for the purpose of shortening the process of in- 
vestigation as much as possible, and with a view to present 
the argument in as connected a form and as free from for- 
eign matter as the nature of the subject will admit, only a 
single feature will be selected from each of the different 
religious systems to be examined, and this developed in 
its influence, and followed out to its legitimate results. It 
should, however, be stated that these foreign, or other than 
religious, influences, must be allowed their weight in con- 
tributing to the formation of character and manners, as 
climate, geographical position, surrounding scenery, politi- 
cal institutions, &c. But our inquiry will have reference 
only to the religious element, leaving the reader to pursue 
the other at his leisure. * 






SECTION II.——-THE LICENTIOUS FEATURE IN RELIGIONS. 





The peculiar nature of this department of our subject, 
will compel us to shut out much testimony that would 
serve to show the terrible influence of the mythologies in 
question, in corrupting the morals of the people; but 
which, because of the very truth and faithfulness of it, 
must be regarded as inadmissible. Nevertheless, enough 
may be presented to answer the purposes of the argument. 
And first, we shall speak of the Greeks and Romans, in- 
cluding them under one head, as they may be justly re- 
garded as one in this respect. 

1. Greeks and Romans.—The character and dispositions 
ascribed to their gods, in this particular, were most offen- 
sive and disgusting to every delicate and well-regulated 
mind. Jupiter, the king of the divinities, was guilty of 
repeated violations of the laws of purity and conjugal 
fidelity, and these of the grossest nature. His amours 
kept heaven in continual uproar, and his scandalous ex- 
cesses are beyond description in language suitable for 
these pages. The religious mysteries were, many of them, 

















‘Some observations on this head may be seen in Good’s Book of 
Nature, series iii. lect. x. Parker’s Discourse, pp. 44-50. Turner's 
Anglo-Saxons, book i. chap. i. 
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nothing more than representations of these and similar 
transactions. The character of Venus and Bacchus, and 
that of their worship, are too well and too generally known 
to require a description. More abandoned beings cannot 
be imagined ; and the festivals celebrated in honor of them 
were marked by the most revolting indecencies of language 
and action,—on the ground that the more licentious the 
more acceptable the worship. At Corinth was a temple 
dedicated to Venus which supported more than a thousand 
females devoted to prostitution in honor of the goddess ; 
and Strabo says much of the wealth of the city was derived 
from the crowd of strangers visiting the city for the gratifi- 
cation of their lusts at the temples. It was not uncommon 
in Greece, and especially at Corinth, to make a vow to 
Venus, if she would favor this or that undertaking, to 
present her with a certain number of young girls as sacred 
prostitutes for the temples. Potter, in his Greek Antiqui- 
ties, notices the festivals in honor of Kotys, the goddess of 
wantonness, who was supposed to delight in nothing so 
much as lewdness and debauchery. 

In Rome we find the same gods acknowledged and 
honored, the same disgusting representations of their 
licentiousness, and the same abominations in their worship. 
The festivals of Bacchus, Ceres, Cybele, &c., were dis- 
tinguished for their filthy songs or orgies, and for their 
notorious abandonment to the vilest lusts. Indeed, the 
Romans went so far as to erect altars to Lust and Pleas- 
ure. In accordance with this state of belief, the Greeks 
and Romans made the statues of their divinities of the 
most indecent character, and represented their lascivious 
actions in paintings. ‘To such extent was this carried, that 
Aristotle in his Politics, advises that government should 
prohibit statues and paintings exhibiting indecent scenes, 
“except in the temples of such divinities as, according to 
common opinion, preside over sensuality.” ® 


*Tholuck on Moral Influence of Heathenism, in Biblical Repository, 
vol. ii. pp. 441-464. Priestley’s Institutes, vol. i. pp. 114-137. Fourth 
edition. Christianity vs. Infidelity, pp. 113, 114. 

6‘Those who would see more may consult the article named in the 

receding note; Leland on Revelation, vol. i. chap. 7; ii. 3, 4. In this 
ast may be found a passage from Augustine’s De Civ. Dei, lib. vii. 
cap. 21, concerning the sacred rites of Bacchus, which shows the 
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Such is an imperfect view of the gods and religious 
rites of these people; and Horne justly remarks of them, 
“they were, many of them, monsters of the grossest vice 
and wickedness; and their rites were absurd, licentious 
and cruel, and often consisted of mere unmixed crime, 
shameless dissipation, and debauchery ;” while “ prostitu- 
tion, in all its deformity, was systematically annexed to 
various pagan temples.” What, then, must have been the 
influence of such gods, and such a religion, on the character 
and morals of the people? What was the effect of such a 
theology, and such practices sanctioned and made obliga- 
tory by it,upon the social life of those believing and obey- 
ing? It would scarcely seem to require either reasoning or 
facts to answer this inquiry. We anticipate the conclu- 
sion to which history and the philosophy of human nature 
must certainly bring us. We are satisfied, from what we 
know of the affections and propensities of man, that the ex- 
ample of such divinities, associated with religious faith, and 
the duty of imitating the gods, or at least the necessity of 
imitating them, to obtain their favor and assistance — we are 
sure that the legitimate and inevitable influence of these must 
have been to deprave the mind and manners, inflame the 
lusts, and encourage the most gross and shameless licen- 
tiousness. We have already shown that man is an imita- 
tive being, and the power of example, especially of those 
above him, in the formation of his character. How 
mighty, then, must have been the influence of such gods, 
' and such religious practices, especially when we consider 
the strength of the animal passions, and the gratification 
and brutal power which this worship communicated to 
them. 

Thirlwall, in his history of Greece, undertakes to defend 
and excuse the matter, on the ground that there was no 
practical faith in these gods. “They were never,” says 
he, “seriously proposed, or considered, as examples of 
emulation ; nor did their worshippers dream of drawing a 
practical inference from the tales of the popular mythol- 


frightful abominations of their religious festivals, but which is too 
gross to admit of translation in language, which shal] be both intelligi- 
ble and decent. Those who have not access to more labored works, 
may read, cautiously, the mythological articles in Lempriere’s Dic- 
tionary. 
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ogy.’7 And yet with a singular inconsistency he allows 
“the frailties of the gods did not abate the reverence which 
they inspired ;” and confesses that “ such conceptions of 
the gods, and of their dealings with mankind, had in 
themselves no tendency to strengthen any moral sentiments, 
or to enforce the practice of any social duties.” If, then, 
their religion had no tendency to improve the morals of 
the people, and no influence to injure them, it must have 
been a dead body, without life or action, and altogether 
useless. This will hardly be affirmed by any one who 
has carefully considered its intimate connection with the 
social life of the Greeks and the political institutions of the 
Romans,’ and calculated the immense expense at which 
it was supported. 

But let us give the facts in the case a hearing, and it 
will be seen that the worshippers did draw practical infer- 
ences from the examples of their gods, and that their morals 
answered, with wonderful accuracy, to “the tales of the 
popular mythology.” It would be difficult to tell how far 
they justified themselves by the conduct of their divinities, 
for this would require a knowledge of their social life, and 


7 History of Greece, vol. i. chap. vi. Bulwer has the same argument 
in his Athens, book i. chap. i. See also Gillie’s Greece, chapter on 
Religion, &c., which industriously keeps out of sight all the dark 
passages. I am somewhat surprised at the ground taken by these 
authors, when the old philosophers and historians so repeatedly protest 
against these representations of the gods, on the ground that they had 
a dangerous influence on the multitude, and were injurious to the 
morals of society. Numerous passages might be adduced—a few are 
given in the following text. Tholuck says, “such shamelessness in 
the gods of Greece, and in part of Rome also, must necessarily have 
produced, in the strongest degree, the same vices in their worshippers.” 
Cicero talks to the same purpose. Plato says they ought not to be 
mentioned, especially to young persons, and pronounces them perni- 
cious; while Aristotle advises that only adults should take part in the 
ceremonies of the sensua] gods. See the testimony of Dionysius 
Halicar., in the text. Archbishop Whately says, “the direct effects of 
religion on national character, few will be disposed to deny, even of 
those who believe in no religion.”—Political Economy, p. 191. I have 
presented this point more fully, because some partial historians have 
either shut it out of sight, or labored to soften and excuse. Even 
Heeren takes this ground in his Ancient Greece, chap. iii.— Religion ; 
Gongh he hesitates somewhat; p. 61. Bancroft’s Translation, second 
edition, 

*See a tract of Montesquieu, “La Politique Des Romains Dans la 
Religion,” at the end of “ Grandeur et Decadence des Romains.” 
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even of their thoughts, which we do not possess; but we 
have some instances of open declaration which may help 
us to form an opinion on the point. Meleager, in the 
epigrams, frequently exculpates himself for his love of 
boys, and justifies his sodomy and filthy sensuality, by ap- 
pealing to Jupiter and others as examples. Athenaeus 
says, “ Why should we not strive to get possession of 
beautiful boys and girls, since even the gods did the same ?” 
and cites the examples of several of the divinities. Mar- 
tial, the poet, excuses his lewdness, to his scolding wife, 
by saying that Juno was obliged to find the same fault 
with Jupiter. ‘Terence introduces a youth about to gratify 
his lusts, as looking at a picture of one of Jupiter’s amours, 
and exclaiming, “ I rejoiced to see that a god had already 
done what I was about to do.” One of Ovid’s female 
characters, inflamed with passion for her brother, appeals 
to the examples of the gods to justify her incest.* The 
Cretans defended the gratification of their beastly lusts by 
the same argument. 

If it be objected that some of these examples are from 
the poets, whose testimony ought not to be received, the 
answer is, The popular poets are the mirrors of popular 
life; otherwise the passages in question are without mean- 
ing. So of Lucian, who represents one of his heroes as 
indulging in all kinds of vice, on the plea that it was hon- 
orable, since the gods did the same.” If no such plea had 
been made, if no such rule of action was acknowledged, 
or could be drawn from the example of the gods, the satire 
would be wholiy destitute of point. But there is another 
view of the subject. The influence of the ancient poets 
on the popular mind is known to every student of history. 
They were often the priests, the prophets and the historians 
of the nation; and in the East, and in northern and south- 
ern Europe, especially in the early ages, they exercised an 
unbounded sway over the people, controlling alike their 


9See Tholuck’s article as cited above, note 5, and the references 
there given. Priestley’s Institutes, i. 123-150. Plato’s Euthyphron 
justifies his cruelty to his father by Jupiter’s imprisonment of his father 
Saturn. Leland i. 150. 

Select Dialogues of Lucian, with a Latin translation. New York. 
1818. Menippus et Philonides, 
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opinions and their actions.!! It has been rightly said of 
the poets of Greece, that, “strictly speaking, they were the 
persons who gave a direction and a character to the life of 
the people.” Herodotus goes to the length of declaring, 
that Homer and Hesiod created the theology of the Greeks. 
It is manifest, then, that these passages, wherein they rep- 
resent the licentiousness of the gods as a justification and 
sanction of similar conduct on the part of man, would soon 
come to be used as authority by the multitude over whom 
their power was indirectly so supreme. Whether criginal- 
ly drawn from actual life or not, the principle involved 
would, in a short time, develope itself in actual life. 

But let us consider briefly the historical testimony, which 
brings us directly into the moral condition of the people. 
With all allowance for other causes tending to the same 
result, let us hear what may be said on this head. 

Dionysius Halicarnassus says, in his Roman history : 
“The rude and unlearned multitude loved to take those 
stories concerning the gods in the grossest sense, and were 
thereby in danger of contaminating the gods, or of giving 
themselves an unrestrained liberty in committing the basest 
and wickedest actions, when they saw that the gods them- 
selves warranted them by their practice.” Antisthenes, a 
friend of Socrates, indignant at the practically liceutious 
influence of such abandoned divinities, exclaimed with 
reckless boldness, “If I could but lay hold of Venus, I 
would send a javelin through her, she has seduced so 
many virtuous and excellent women among us.” Even 


1A valuable and exceedingly interesting account of the northern 
bards, the Scalds, is given in “ The Scottish Gaél: or Celtic Manners,” 
by James Logan. Boston, 1833. Chap. xiii., Poetry and Music, pp. 
380-436. Ree’s Cyclopedia, Art. Scalds. For several ages the Greeks 
and northern nations had no historical records but the songs of the 
bards. They were indispensable in war, and on all great state occa- 
sions, to excite and direct the people. And so great was their influ- 
ence, that, even so late as the time of Elizabeth of England, it was 
found necessary to enact laws to restrain the Welsh and Irish bards. 
So says Logan; but Gibbon states a fact which seems to conflict with 
it—Decline and Fall, chap. xxxvili. note 156. See also Clarke on 
Exodus xv. i.; and especially Wharton’s History of English Poetry, pp. 
xxv.-lvi. Their estimation with loyalty, may be seen in notes to pages 
%AXix. 2nd xl, Also, Wheaton’s Northmen, chap. iv. pp. 49-60. For 
some remarks on the influence of Homer and the poets generally, on 
the religion of the Greeks, see Bancroft’s Heeren, pp. 57-59; 313-325. 
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Solon established by law a temple-brothel at Athens, in 
which female slaves were offered to the young men to 
check the vices of adultery and sodomy. And Cato com- 
mended a youth seen coming from a brothel, on the ground 
that it was better thus than to violate the wives of hon- 
est citizens. 

Every department of life was more or less affected by 
the moral pestilence ; and even the arts and literature were 
expressive of the state of morals on this point. Statues 
and paintings, and even architecture gave token of its 
debasing influence.’* And courtesans were honored in 
many instances more than virtuous women, though guilty 
of the most disgusting shamelessness, as Phryne descend- 
ing, as Venus, naked into the sea, before a multitude of 
thirty thousand! She acquired an immense fortune by 
her prostitution, and erected a golden statue to Venus, at 
Delphi. A splendid monument was erected to the courte- 
san Pythonice, by Harpalus, lieutenant of Alexander. 
Her funeral was attended by many of the first artists. It 
was a common thing to sit naked for paintings and stat- 
ues.'* The poets celebrated the pleasures of love and 
sensual indulgence in their writings with an unblushing 
obscenity which astonishes one of this day. And the 
dramatic writers composed representations equally disgust- 
ing in language and intention, which were acted upon the 
stage with general applause. These things clearly discover 
to us the moral condition of the public mind, and furnish 


12 Biblical Repository, ii. 465, etc. Advantage and Necessity of a 
Revelation, vol. i. p. 152. Several similar testimonies may be found 
in the places referred to, and in the authors cited there. For some 
notice of the frightful state of the morals of Corinth, see Clarke and 
Macknight, Prefers to 1 Corinthians, and chapters v—vii. of the epistle. 
“Corinthian ” became an appellation for prostitute. The same may be 
said of the people of Cyprus, their worship and manners. 

8 See what may be gathered respecting the houses of prostitution in 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, and the revolting character of the architec- 
ture, furniture and paintings. 

“Cicero says to those who would forbid to the young intercourse 
with prostitutes, “* When has not this been practised? When has it 
been regarded as a crime? When not allowed?” Scipio Africanus 
on one occasion was obliged to drive out of his camp no less than two 
thousand abandoned women! And Plutarch in his life of Crassus, 
tells us that the troops were give reading licentious books. See 
some remarks, perhaps too ae written, on the character of the 
Greeks, in the American Quarterly for Sept. 1832, pp. 38-40. 
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some data by which to judge of the state of society in this 
particular. 

One or two witnesses farther, and we close this portion 
of our testimony. Every school-boy remembers the picture 
which Sallust gives of the condition of society at the time 
of the Cataline conspiracy.—* Lust, debauchery and every 
kind of prostitution prevailed. Men were used as women, 
and women disgracefully exposed their naked persons. 
Land and sea were put in tribute for indulgences. And 
these things excited the youth, when their wealth was ex- 
hausted, to the commission of crime” as a means of grati- 
fication to their passions. Finally, Seneca furnishes us 
the following graphic description of his own time: “ All 
is full of criminality and vice. A monstrous contest of 
abandoned wickedness is carried on. The lust of sin in- 
creases daily; and shame is daily more and more extin- 
guished. Discarding respect for all that is good and 
sacred, lust rashes on wherever it will. Vice no longer 
hides itself. It stalks forth before all eyes. So public has 
abandoned wickedness become, and so openly does it 
flame up in the minds of all, that innocence is no longer 
rare, but has wholly ceased to exist.” 

Such, then, is the historical picture of the utter depravity 
of manners and morals among the Greeks and Romans; 
and, granting all that may be claimed for other causes, it 
cannot but be seen that their religion is responsible for a 
large share of the terrible work. The most reluctant must 
confess that this general licentiousness, this dreadful aban- 
donment to lust and passion, is the legitimate fruit of their 
mythology, and naturally and necessarily comes from the 
character of their gods, their worship, and their religious 


® On Anger, cited in the article on the Moral Influence of Heathen- 
ism, as above. I have been greatly indebted to Leland and Tholuck 
in collecting these testimonies. Leland’s work contains a mass of 
materials, but in a wretchedly confused state. Tholuck is more order- 
ly in his arrangement. It may as well be said here as elsewhere, that 
a broad distinction must be kept up in the mind of the reader of 
ancient history between the early and the later ages of a nation’s ex- 
istence. In the first stage their theology is always more pure, and of 
consequence their morals; in the second, more corrupt. This it is 
believed is true of all nations, and will reconcile the conflicting ac- 
counts to be found in the old. writers, of the moral condition of the 
Greeks and Romans, Perhaps historians and readers have not suffi- 
ciently noted this. 
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ceremonies and practices. Every one who has any knowl- 
edge of human nature, of the power of theological belief 
and divine example over the mind, would know that such 
an effect must follow such a cause, and would have pre- 
dicted, as with the spirit of prophecy, the very results, the 
existence of which is certified to by history. So certain 
and fixed is the influence of religion on morals ; so certain 
is it that the worshipper will be like his god. 

2. The Babylonians.— We come now to speak of the 
people of Babylon as furnishing farther illustration of the 
unvarying operation of the law in question. Having ex- 
tended our observations on the Greeks and Romans to so 
great length, we shall be more brief in what remains to be 
said on this part of the subject, and employ it simply in 
confirmation of the statements already presented. “ The 
Babylonians have one custom,” says Herodotus, “ in the 
highest degree abominable. Every woman who is a 
native of the country is obliged once in her life to attend 
at the temple of Venus.” He then proceeds to speak of 
this horrible practice of prostituting the whole female pop- 
ulation, as a religious duty to this abandoned goddess. 
No exceptions are made, but from highest to lowest the 
law is binding; and, having once presented herself in the 
temple the woman is obliged to accept of the first stranger 
who may ofler himself ; and is forbidden to leave until she 
has satisfied the demands of the licentious divinity by the 
surrender of her virtue. ‘© What must have been the effect 
of such a religious institution upon the purity and morality 
of the population, can easily be anticipated. And upon 
farther inquiry, we find our anticipations fully realized in 
the absolute testimony of history to this point. 

Quintus Curtius informs us that the Babylonians direct- 
ed especial attention to the study of all those things which 
could delight the senses, and excite the most shameful 
passions. He confesses, with others, that there never was 
a more corrupt and dissolute city; and the learned author 
of the Origin of Laws, Arts, &c., says: “ It is not possible 
to justify the Babylonians equally from the accusation of 
an inordinate propensity to pleasure, and the most extrava- 
gant debauchery.” 7 Their banquets were exhibitions of 


* Beloe’s Herodotus, lib. i. chap. 199. 
'7 Vol. iii. book vi. pp. 186-199. There is a most ingenious argu- 
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the most disgusting drunkenness and __licentiousness. 
Women threw off their garments in the excitement of 
these orgies, and mingled with the revellers in a state of 
perfect nakedness! And these shameless creatures were 
not the public courtesans, but the wives and daughters of 
the guests. It was on one of these occasions, surrounded 
by his wives and concubines, and intoxicated with wine 
and debauchery, that Belshazzar lost at once his empire 
and his life.® Curtius farther declares that it was no un- 
common thing for husbands to give their wives, and parents 
their daughters, to the polluting embraces of their guests ; 
and this for a price! 

So with this people, also, we see the same effect follow- 
ing the same cause; and find their moral condition and 
practices confirming the important truth, that every religion, 
whatever its spirit and leading features, will transfer these 
to the life of the people believing and obeying it. 


SECTION III.——THE SAVAGE FEATURE IN RELIGIONS. 


In making investigation into this part of our subject, 
materials have accumulated to such an extent that we 
shall be able to present only a few, and in these we shall 
be obliged to generalize more than is desirable. But, 
doing what we may within the prescribed limits, we shall 
proceed to notice first some of the Scandinavian tribes, a 
name which, though somewhat indefinite in its geographi- 
cal application, may be regarded as including the Goths, 
Anglo-Saxons, &c. 

1. The Scandinavians. — The gods and the religion of 
these people were among the most fierce and cruel 


ment here in excuse of the custom mentioned by Herodotus, which is 
worth reading. It seems to have made some impression even upon 
Leland, as little charity as he is disposed to exercise generally.—Vol. 
i. p. 172. We do not think, however, the passage from Herodotus 
conveys so much as the argument of the learned author takes for 
granted. It simply says the woman is not obliged again to prostitute 
herself as an offering to Venus, not that she never did this again in any 
way, nor for any purpose. 

*S Daniel, chap. v. 

* Lib. v.chap. i. We think we understard him: Liberos conjugesque 
eum hospitibus stupro coire, modo pretium flagitii detur, parentes mari- 
tique patiuntur. Cited in Taylor’s Natural History of Society, ii. p. 37. 
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imaginable. Every thing was stern, ferocious and bloody, 
from their highest heaven to their lowest hell. Their 
principal deities, Odin and Thor, were the very concentra- 
tion of all that is savage and monstrous, rejoicing in battle 
and slaughter, in blood and cruelty. Nothing delighted 
them so much as war, and the scenes of butchery and 
suffering, and the frightful massacre of captives in sacrifice, 
which always accompanied it. ‘They admitted none but 
heroes to their presence, and these were ranked according 
to the number of enemies they had slain while on earth. 
Their heaven, the palace of Odin, the chief god, was called 
Valhalla, or the Hall of Slaughter; and the happiness of 
its inmates consisted every day in preparing themselves 
for battle, engaging in the strife, and being cut to pieces. 
After this their bodies were reiinited again, and they joined 
in a feast, eating boar’s flesh, and drinking from the skulls 
of their enemies till they were reduced to a state of beastly 
drunkenness. Their hell was only for cowards, or those 
who had died in any other way than in battle, and its tor- 
ments were hunger, thirst, terror, &c. Odin, who is 
strangely called the Creator of the Universe, and the 
Father of all, is worshipped as “the severe and terrible 
god, the avenger, the father of carnage,” &c., and his char- 
acter has no.one feature in it that is amiable or merciful, 
but every thing that inspires fear and horror. * 

The sacred rites of their religion partook of the character 


2°'Tytler’s Universal History, book v. chap. vi. Good’s Book of 
Nature, pp. 416, 417. Ree’s Cyclopedia, Art. Scandinavia. See also 
a curious and instructive Fragment by Pierre, entitled ‘ Arcapta, 
Book First, The Gauls.” It is annexed to the third volume of Studies 
of Nature, printed at Worcester, 1797. Though Pierre is a fanciful 
writer, yet this production is based on history, apd furnishes some 
graphic ‘descriptions of the superstitions and manners of the northern 
nations. He says of Thor, the god of war: “They give him a club, 
gloves of iron, and a belt which redoubles his fury when it is girded 
about him.” “ Ouller, the god of Ice, was shod with skates; Loke had 
three children by a giantess, the messenger of grief— namely, the 
wolf Fenris, the serpent of Migdard, and the merciless Hela. Hela is 
death. They say that his palace is misery ; his table » famine ; his door, 
the precipice ; his porch, languor ; and his bed, consumption.” *‘ Besides 
these they have several other gods, whose exploits are as ferocious as 
their names, the Warrior, the “Thunderer, the Destroyer, the Incendi- 
ary, the Father of Carnage ;” pp. 419-430, especially. These de- 
scriptions show that what is said of Odin in the text, is equally 
applicable to the other divinities. 
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of their gods, revolting and bloody beyond description. 
Human sacrifices were carried to a terrible extent at times, 
and the greater the number of victims, and the higher their 
rank, the more pleasing it was supposed to be to their 
blood-thirsty deities. Dithmar, a writer of the eleventh 
century, quoted by ‘T'ytler, says: “ There is a place in Zee- 
land, named Lederun, where every ninth year, in the 
month of January, the Danes assemble in great multitudes ; 
and upon that occasion they sacrifice ninety-nine men, and 
the same number of horses, dogs, and cocks, in the firm 
assurance of thus obtaining the favor and protection of the 
gods.” At Upsal, in Sweden, a similar festival was 
holden, though more frequently. On one occasion, a king, 
Domalder, was sacrificed to remove a famine; and Harald 
sacrificed two of his own sons to obtain the favor of a 
tempest to destroy his enemy’s ships. Another king, 
Aune of Sweden, offered on the bloody altar of his god, 
nine sons, for the purpose of bribing the god to prolong 
his life!*!_ The cruelties practiced by the priests in the 
manner of sacrifice we cannot stay to describe, but the 
various methods adopted were characterized by all the 
merciless cruelty and blind ferocity of their superstition. 
And now let us turn to inquire into the influence of this 
fierce and savage religion upon the character of the people. 
Tytler observes very correctly : “ ‘These notions of religious 
belief among the Scandinavians, arising from a native 
ferocity of character, had a strong effect upon their national 
manners, and on the conduct of individuals.” They 
placed their highest happiness and glory in war, and in the 
destruction of their enemies, and all were enemies whose 
possessions were worth the plundering. Their only fears 
were that of being thought cowards, and that of dying a 
natural death, either of which would exclude them from 
the heavenly Hall of Slaughter. Hence, many old men 
committed suicide that they might g go directly to this bloody 
paradise of Odin! Lodbrog, king of Denmark, is repre- 
sented as spending his last moments in recounting all the 
acts of cruelty and carnage he had committed; and the 


‘ 2 Tbid. See also Brigham’s Influence of Religion on Health, chap. 
i. pp. 25-48. He errs in making Dithmar say every year, instead of 
every ninth year. See also Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, Family 
Library, vol. 1. chap. ii. pp. 85-100. 
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memory of these atrocious and sanguinary deeds seemed 
to afford him consolation and joy in his death. 

“The most formidable feature of the ancient religion of 
the Anglo-Saxons,” says Sharon Turner, “ was its separa- 
tion from the pure and benevolent virtues of life, and its 
indissoluble union with war and violence. It condemned 
the faithless and perjured, but it represented their supreme 
deity as the father of combats and slaughter, because those 
were his favorite children who fell in the field of battle. 
To them he assigned the heavenly Valhall and Vingolfa, 
and promised to salute them after their death as heroes. 
This tenet sanctified all the horrors of war, and connected 
all the hopes, energies, and passions of humanity with its 
continual prosecution ”’*? The truth of this is demonstrated 
by their whole history. Believing, as they did, that courage 
and battle, a contempt of suffering and death on their own 
part, and unsparing violence toward their enemies, were 
the virtues which would most recommend them to their 
bloody-minded and terrible gods, they courted danger in 
every form, in tempest and shipwreck, in struggles with 
wild beasts, in invasion and conflict; and their brutal dis- 
position, their indiscriminate plundering, and merciless 
butcheries, made them an object of dread and horror where- 
ever they were known. More than any other people they 
are mentioned by the old historians for their peculiar ferocity 
and destructiveness. ‘“ A fierce people, living after the man- 
ner of wild beasts,” “ ferocious by nature,” “ more savage 
than all other enemies,” are among the epithets and descrip- 
tive expressions of these writers. 

They attacked indifferently every people they fell in with 
in their piratical expeditions ; and wherever they landed, 
they desolated with fire and sword, murdering alike, armed 
and unarmed, old men, women and children. In battle 
they drank the warm blood of the first enemy they killed. 
They scalped their fallen antagonists, and presented the 
gory head to their king or chief. They made drinking 
vessels of the skulls of their foes whom they had conquered, 
and of their friends who had been conquered! They had 
no mercy for cowards, because they believed them detested 
of their gods, and devoted by them to the torments of hell. 


** History of Anglo-Saxons, appendix to book ii. p. 163. American 
edition. 
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Even the women were partakers in this extreme savageness 
of character. During a battle they stood in the camp, 
armed and ready to butcher those who should desert the 
field and fly thither for refuge. If their warrior husbands 
were defeated, instead of consulting their own safety, they 
plunged into the midst of the carnage, and, fighting hand 
to hand, perished with them. In fine, this whole race 
were among the fiercest and most ferocious that have ever 
had place in history ; and in all things they diligently imi- 
tated the character and conduct of their gods, and sought 
to obtain their favor by the most revolting and atrocious 
cruelties. And assuredly this brief description of their life 
and manners, will show how eminently successful they 
were in their efforts to follow the example of their sanguin- 
ary divinities, and how entire was the harmony between 
their religion and their individual and national character. * 

2. The Mexicans.— The mythology of this people sur- 
passed that of any other known nation in its horrible feroc- 
ity, in its almost incredible sacrifice of human victims, and 
the awful gloom and night which hung over every depart- 
ment of its faith and practice. The gods were the most 
fiendish characters, and were represented under the most 
disgusting and revolting forms. No language can exag- 
gerate their ferocity and love of blood, nor do injustice to 
the brutal and cruel rites of their worship. It is impossible 
to conceive of more perfect monsters, or of a more shock- 
ing and crushing system of religion. “ The aspect of su- 
perstition in Mexico,” says Robertson, “ was gloomy and 


23See History of Anglo-Saxons, vol. i. pp. 84, 140-144. Enfield’s 
History of Philosophy, book i. chap. x. Good’s Book of Nature, p. 417. 
Harper’s edition. See also the graphic description in Wheaton’s His- 
tory of the Northmen, particularly what he records of the women, 
“Virgins of the Shields.” He says: “The religion of Odin stimulated 
the thirst for blood, by promising the joys of Valhall (heaven) as the 
reward of those who fell gloriously in battle. His ministering spirits 
hovered over the bloody field, watched the fortune of battle, and snatch- 
ing the souls of those who were doomed to fall, bore them away to the 
blissful presence of the god of war,” pp. 138, 140, 141. Philadelphia, 
1831. Mahomet showed his usual shrewdness in using this engine 
to play upon the fiery imaginations of his wild Arabs. ‘ Whoever 
falls in battle,” says the prophet, “his sins are forgiven; at the day 
of judgment his wounds shall be resplendent as vermilion, and 
odoriferous as musk; and the loss of his limbs shall be supplied by 
the wings of angels and cherubims.” 
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atrocious. Its divinities were clothed with terror, and de- 
lighted in vengeance. ‘They were exhibited to the people 
under detestable forms, which created horror. The figures 
of serpents, of tigers, and of other destructive animals, 
decorated their temples. Fear was the only principle that 
inspired their votaries. Fasts, mortifications and penan- 
ces, all rigid, and many of them excruciating to an extreme 
degree, were the means employed to appease the wrath of 
their gods ; and the Mexicans never approached their altars 
without sprinkling them with blood drawn from their own 
bodies. But, of all offerings, human sacrifices were deemed 
the most acceptable. ‘This religious belief, mingling with 
the implacable spirit of vengeance, and adding new force 
to it, every captive taken in war was brought to the temple, 
was devoted as a victim to the deity, and sacrificed with 
rights no less solemn than cruel.” * 

Prescott, in his view of Aztec civilization, says of the 
gods: “ At the head of these stood the terrible Huitzil- 
opotchli, the Mexican Mars, though it is doing injustice to 
the heroic war-god of antiquity to identify him with this 
sanguinary monster. ‘This was the patron deity of the na- 
tion. His temples were the most stately and august of the 
public edifices ; and his altars reeked with the blood of hu- 
man hecatombs in every city of the empire.” > The extent 
to which this dreadful practice was carried, through the in- 
fluence of their religion and priests, almost exceeds belief. 
Nearly every festival was stained with the blood of their 
victims, which on some occasions amounted to tens of 
thousands. Few writers state the number annually sacri- 
ficed to their savage gods, at less than twenty thousand, 
and by some it is placed much beyond this. It was cus- 
tomary to preserve the skulls of the victims, and some of 
the soldiers of Cortes counted, in one of the buildings 
where they were piled up, one hundred and thirty-six thou- 


sand of these witnesses of religious butchery! The object. 


of many of their wars was expressly to obtain prisoners to 
satisfy, by sacrifice, the appetite of their rapacious divini- 
ties. And when Montezuma was asked why he suffered 
a neighboring state to maintain its independence, his cool 
reply was, “ that he might make war upon it, and so furnish 


* History of America, book vii. § 29, and the following sections. 
* Conquest of Mexico, vol. i. p. 58 
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victims for his gods.” Whenever the victims began to fail, 
the ferocious priests urged on the king and the people by 
the thunders of celestial wrath, to procure more, and even 
to take them from their own midst, if necessary. 

The manner of sacrifice was not always the same, but 
always barbarous. Sometimes the wretch was drowned, 
sometimes starved to death in sacred caverns, and some- 
times offered in gladiatorial combat. The most general 
method, however, was by devoting the victim on the altars 
of the temples. Six priests officiated, five holding down 
his head, arms and legs, while the sixth ripped open his 
breast with a flint-knife, tore out the heart, and, while yet 
palpitating, offered it to the idol, smearing his lips with the 
blood. ‘The body was then thrown down the steps of the 
temple, taken by the captor, carried to his house, properly 
dressed, and eaten by himself and friends! On some oc- 
casions the sacrifice was preceded by the most exquisite 
and terrible tortures, inflicted upon the unfortunate wretch 
by the priests, and in obedience to the rules prescribed by 
the accursed religion whose ministers they were.*° All 
this was deemed gratifying to their abominable deities, who 
were believed to rejoice in the cruel slaughter and agony of 
the victims, and to be favorable to the worshippers just in 
proportion to the torrent of blood that flowed around their 
temples. 

After this view of the frightful and brutal character of 
the gods and the religion of the Mexicans, we are led to 
inquire what their influence was upon the national and indi- 
vidual life, and how far they contributed to form the tem- 
per and manners of the people to a like ferocity. The 
law, so uniform in all other cases, may be supposed to oper- 
ate here also, and with a force proportionate to the superior 
savageness of the superstition. It is certain that a nation 
living under the influence of such a system of religious 


* Ancient History of Mexico, by T. F. Gordon, vol. i. chap. vi.,— 
where there is a very full and interesting account of the Mexican gods 
and festivals. This is a work of no little industry, and containing much 
valuable matter; but it does not seem to be appreciated according to 
its merit. I do not find much in Prescott’s first Book, so justly cele- 
brated, which is not also here, though, to be sure, wanting the exact- 
ness and critical discrimination of the author of the Conquest. Com- 
pare chapter vi.—viii., with book i. of Prescott’s work. See also “ Mex- 
ico as it was and is,” Letters 17 and 18. 
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belief and worship, with the example and the fear of such 
divinities constantly before them, must eventually become 
hard and cruel, and dead to all the more tender and merci- 
ful promptings of humanity. This, if the knowledge and 
philosophy of man can be reduced to any fixed system, if 
human nature is governed by any laws whose operation is 
definite and unvarying—this must be the certain and in- 
evitable result. No people can believe in such gods, and 
imbibe the spirit of such a superstition, and be able wholly 
to resist its brutalizing influence, how great soever their 
advancement in civilization and political science. Accord- 
ingly we find the Mexicans bowing to this great law, and 
furnishing another illustration of the position, that the dis- 
position and morals of a people are formed upon the 
character of their gods; that their general temper and life 
are wholly, or to a very great degree, moulded to, and di- 
rected by, the spirit of their religion. 

History is faithful in its witness to this point. Speaking 
of their sacred rites, the author of the Conquest of Mexico 
says: “ The influence of these practices on the Aztec char- 
acter was as disastrous as might have been expected. Fa- 
miliarity with the bloody rights of sacrifice steeled the 
heart against human sympathy, and begat a thirst for car- 
nage, like that excited in the Romans by the exhibitions of 
the circus. The perpetual recurrence of ceremonies, in 
which the people took part, associated religion with their 
most intimate concerns, and spread the gloom of supersti- 
tion over the domestic hearth, until the character of the na- 
tion wore a grave and even melancholy aspect, which be- 
longs to their descendants to the present day. * 

The testimony of Dr. . Robertson is to the same purport. 
After describing their deities, and the motives of worship, 
he observes: “ Under the impression of ideas so dreary 
and terrible, and accustomed daily to scenes of bloodshed 
rendered awful by religion, the heart of man must harden, 
and be steeled to every sentiment of humanity. The spirit 
of the Mexicans was accordingly unfeeling, and the ge- 
nius of their religion so far counterbalanced the influence 
of policy and arts, that notwithstanding their progress in 
both, their manners, instead of softening, became more 


*7 Vol. i. p. 82. See also page 58. 
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fierce ; and the barbarity of some of their customs exceed- 
ed even those of the savage state.” *® 

It is readily admitted that there were customs and opin- 
ions among the Mexicans, which indicate a singular de- 
gree of refinement, and the existence of correct and 
generous feelings in regard to certain particulars. But, 
though it may be difficult to determine their origin, or to 
explain the manifest contradictions of character involved 
in them, one thing may be safely affirmed, — that they are 
not the offspring of their religion, but stand out in direct 
opposition to its spirit. And while they discover consider- 
able progress in a civilization which owes its existence to 
other causes, their acknowledged cruelty of disposition and 
ferocity of manners, on the other hand, show the power of 
that fierce superstition which this civilization could neither 
overcome nor soften. Their incessant warfare, and the 
merciless character of it; their thirst for vengeance in all 
cases of real or supposed injury; their love of bloodshed, 
and hardened indifference to suffering; their butchery of 
helpless victims at the graves of their kings and other dis- 
tinguished personages; their disgusting cannibalism ; ” 
the severity of many of their punishments, and the brutish 
coarseness of many of their social practices — these things 
reveal more clearly and fully their general character, and 
the disastrous influence of their terrible mythology. And 
Mr. Prescott justly remarks, that such usages should have 
existed with the degree of refinement manifested in the 
customs and opinions noted above, “ can only be explained 
as the result of religious superstition ; superstition which 
clouds the moral perception, and perverts even the natural 
senses, till man, civilized man, is reconciled to the very 
things which are most revolting to humanity.” 

So, then, our inquiry shows us that in the case of this 
people also, the great law of human nature asserts its 
claims, enforces obedience, and establishes the uniformity 
of its operations. Believing in, and fearing gods of a fe- 


** History of America, B. vii. § 29. 

*° Robertson says they sometimes, in the fury of their exultation, tore 
off the skin of their captives, and went dancing through the streets 
with the gory garment dangling from their shoulders! If this is to be 
received as a practice sanctioned by any degree of frequency, and not 
an outburst, here and there, of unusual ferocity, what shall we say of 
the moral sense or refinement which could sanction such abominations ? 
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rocious disposition and devoted to cruelty, they grew up 
into their likeness and spirit, and became themselves fero- 
cious and cruel. Living under the influence of a gloomy 
and barbarous religion, whose rites were of the most ruth- 
less character, and whose stern ministers walked among 
them daily with hands bathed in human blood, they neces- 
sarily ceased to regard human life as sacred, grew hard and 
indifferent to suffering, dead to the gentle and kindly emo- 
tions of our nature, and fitted, as they were, for any ceed, 
however monstrous, which ambition, or hate, or policy 
might dictate. So entirely does the history of the Mexi- 
cans corroborate the testimony from other sources tending 
to prove the influence of every religion to form the charac- 
ter and disposition, and, if left tnchecked from abroad, to 
direct the life and manners of the people in obedience to 
its spirit. %° 


SECTION IV.—-CHRISTIANS AND THEIR RELIGION. 


Thus far we have spoken of the forms of religion called 
Pagan, and of the moral condition of society as affected 
by these. What remains to be offered will be devoted to 
the consideration of religious opinions as they stand rela- 
ted to Christianity, and their influence upon those believ- 
ing and obeying. Having already occupied so large a 
space in that portion of our subject already discussed, we 
cannot enter into this department so fully as we should 
wish, or as its importance seems to demand. Nevertheless, 
the steps already taken, will make our way tolerably plain 
and easy, and supersede the necessity of much preliminary 
speech. Man and Truth are the same always and every- 
where. ‘Time and place having nothing to do with either, 


%° Those who wish to pursue this inquiry farther, will find abundant 
material in the history of the Hindoos, the African tribes of Dahoney, 
Ashantee, &c.; and especially in the history of the Carthaginians. 
The second and eighth sections of book ii. pt. i. of Rollin’s Ancient 
History, furnish a complete commentary on the argument in hand. 
Something, however, is due to the fact that the man, and not the lion, 
painted the picture; or, in other words, the witnesses are all Romans. 
For a more extraordinary and terrible proof of the power of supersti- 
tion, read the “ Thugs or Phansigars of India, comprising a History of 
that extraordinary Fraternity of Assassins.” 2 vols. 12mo. Philadel- 
phia, 1839. 
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so far as the inner life is concerned, however they may af- 
fect the outward manifestation or form. The great princi- 
ples which lie at the foundation of human nature, are eter- 
nal and changeless. ‘They are the same now as centuries 
ago; and will be centuries to come. They are the same 
in Philadelphia, in Rome, in Geneva, in Jerusalem, in 
Constantinople, on the mountains of Persia, at the temple 
of Juggernaut. They are the same in the civilized and 
refined European, in the luxurious and effeminate Asiatic, 
in the Arab of the desert, in the Bushman of South Africa, 
inthe North American savage. All are subject to the 
same physical and moral laws, to the same weaknesses 
and frailties; and, under the same circumstances, will be 
formed to the same character. Such is the voice of uni- 
versal history ; so has it been in all past time. 

Should we not, then, have cause to wonder, and to be- 
lieve the laws of nature and of God disturbed, if the same 
cause should not produce the same effect upon the Chris- 
tian, who is buta man? Should we not think it strange 
that, where he is concerned, the sure influence exerted up- 
on the human mind and heart in the case of all others, 
should be suspended ; and he, as it were, by miracle, taken 
out from the midst of his race, and exempted from the 
great laws by which human nature is controlled and regu- 
lated? Surely, if this were the case, we should indeed 
have cause to wonder; but we have no reason to believe 
that that portion of our race called Christian, is an excep- 
tion to the otherwise universal law. It matters not by 
what name a man is called, whether Pagan, Jew or Chris- 
tian ; nor matters it at all where the lot of life has fallen to 
him, whether in a land over which broods the night of 
heathenism, or on which rests the radiant light of the gos- 
pel. He is still a man, though a Christian; he is born, 
lives and dies ; he thinks and feels, hopes and fears, rejoices 
and sorrows, after the manner of allother men. Hence, if 
the Christian believe in a cruel religion, believe in it with all 
his heart, it will make him cruel; it will certainly harden 
his heart. If he believe in and worship a god of a merci- 
less and ferocious character, this will eventually be, visibly 
or invisibly, his own character. If he believe the God of 
the Bible hates any portion of mankind, or regards them 
with any dislike or displeasure, he also will come to hate 
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them, and to entertain towards them the same feelings 
which he supposes reside in the bosom of God. If he 
believe that God will, in expression of those feelings, or 
for any reason, devote them to flame and torture hereafter, 
it is natural and necessary that he should infer it would be, 
for the same reason, acceptable to God that he should de- 
vote them to flame and torture here. And if the degree of 
civilization, and the condition of society shall permit; or, 
in other words, if no power from without prevent, he will 
assuredly do this, as a most acceptable offering to Heaven ; 
and to the utmost of his power will conform to what he 
believes to be the disposition and wishes of God in this 
respect. 

And this is not said without ample means for proving 
the correctness of the statement. The history of Chris- 
tianity, so called, in all ages and among every people, and 
in every form which it has taken, will abundantly establish 
the truth of the position, that the temper and practice of a 
people is determined by the spirit of their religion and their 
gods. 

It is not necessary to enter into a labored description of 
the doctrines of the Christian church in the days of its 
darkness and corruption, nor of the awful and revolting 
views entertained of God, of his disposition towards man, 
of his government, laws and punishments. It is enough 
that paganism in its worst forms has never surpassed, if it 
has equalled, the savage and terrible descriptions which 
have been given by Christians of their God. The charac- 
ter ascribed to him; thedreadful wrath and vengeance witt. 
which he is moved; the cold and malignant purpose of cre- 
ation in regard to millions of souls; the stern severity and 
gloom of his government; the horrible and never-ceasing 
tortures which he will inflict on his helpless children — all 
this, and much more of like character, defies the power of 
language to set it forth in its true light, or to present it in a 
manner adequate to its shocking and revolting reality. 
Yet, Christians have believed all this; have believed that 
God is the enemy of the sinner and unbeliever; that he 
regards with a fierce displeasure those of a wrong faith or 
a wrong life; that heretics and the impenitent are an abom- 
ination in his sight; and that upon these wretched victims, 
the vials of his wrath will finally be broken, and over- 
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whelm them in endless and irretrievable ruin. As re- 
marked, it will not need that we should give a lengthened 
or labored review of this point. One or two testimonies, 
in the language of believers, will be enough for our pur- 
pose, as they will answer, in substance, for all the different 
phases in which the doctrines involved appear in ecclesias- 
tical history. *!_ The following will serve to give a view of 
the god, the heaven and the hell of the people whose re- 
ligion we are considering : 


“God, in the grasp 
Of his Almighty strength, took them upraised 
And threw them down into the yawning pit 
Of bottomless perdition, ruined, damned, 
Fast-bound in chains of darkness evermore; 
And Second Death, and the Undying Worm, 
Opening their horrid jaws, with hideous yell 
Falling, received their everlasting prey. 
A groan returned, as down they sunk, and sunk 
And ever sunk, among the utter dark! 
A groan returned! the righteous heard the groan, 
The groan of all the reprobate, when first 
They felt damnation sure! and heard hell close! 
And heard Jehovah, and his love retire! 
A groan returned! the righteous heard the groan, 
As if all misery, all sorrow, grief, 
All pain, all anguish, all despair, which all 
Have suffered, or shall feel, from first to last, 
Eternity had gathered to one pang, 
And issued in one groan of boundless wo!” 


“ By the destruction of his enemies God manifests his 
glorious perfections in the most glorious and powerful 
manner. ..... But this view of the divine glory will 
fill the hearts of the righteous with the purest love, and 
the liveliest joy, and their mouths with the sweetest songs 
of praise. While the smoke of the torment of the damned 
shall ascend forever and ever, the righteous shall say, ‘ Al- 
leluia! for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth!’..... 
It is in view of the holy vengeance of Almighty God, up- 
on the vessels of wrath, that the righteous sing the loudest 
and sweetest alleluias! All holy beings will forever praise 


5! As the testimonies are of modern date, they cannot be supposed 
to represent a state of opinion and faith worse than that of the darkest 
ages. Itis not according to the voice of history, that the more enlight- 
ened period should entertain opinions more fierce and savage than 
those of the ignorant and darker period. 
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the name of the Lord God, for his goodness! in decreeing 
and effecting the damnation of the reprobate, as well as in 
decreeing and effecting the salvation of the elect.” 

Another, after a most sickening description of the man- 
ner in which husbands and wives, parents and children, 
will sing hallelujahs to the damnation of each other, 
closes the account by saying, the righteous “ shall rejoice 
when he seeth the vengeance; he shall wash his feet in the 
blood of the wicked!” *? Such are the religious views of 
those of whom we speak, and how far they are superior to 
the faith of the Mexican respecting his deities, or of the 
Scandinavian respecting his heavenly hall of slaughter, 
may be judged by comparison. A more important ques- 
tion, however, is that which regards the influence of this 
savage creed upon the believer. To this let us give some 
attention, and we shall find what we may expect, that its 
tendency in all ages, when believed in right earnest, has 
been to harden the heart, to brutalize the affections, and 
render those receiving it, under any of its forms, cruel and 
ferocious in disposition, and, so far as circumstances would 
allow, in practice. 

Take as a worthy example the celebrated passage of 
Tertullian: ‘“ You are fond of your spectacles, (said he, 
in allusion to the pagans,) there are other spectacles ; that 
day disbelieved, derided by the nations, that last and 
eternal day of judgment, when all ages shall be swallowed 
up in one conflagration — what a variety of spectacles shall 
then appear! How shall I admire, how laugh, how re- 
Joice, how exult, when I behold so many kings, wor- 
shipped as gods in heaven, together with Jove himself, 
groaning in the lowest abyss of darkness! so many magis- 
trates who persecuted the name of the Lord, liquefying in 
fiercer flames than they ever kindled against Christians ; 
so many sage philosophers blushing in raging fire, with 
their scholars whom they persuaded to despise God, and 
to disbelieve the resurrection ; and so many poets shudder- 
ing before the tribunal, not of Radamanthus, not of Minos, 


3? Pollock’s Course of Time, B. x.; “Sermons on Important Subjects, 
by Thomas Williams, a minister of the Gospel. Hartford, 1810.” — pp. 
132, 133, and 158-160; Boston’s Fourfold State, quoted in Smith’s Di- 
vine Government. See also any writer on these doctrines, from Ter- 
tullian to the National Preacher. 
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but of the disbelieved Christ! Then shall we hear the 
tragedians more tuneful under their own sufferings; then 
shall we see the players far more sprightly amidst the 
flames ; the charioteer all red-hot in his burning car; and 
the wrestlers hurled, not upon the accustomed list, but on 
a plain of fire.’ * 

Without doubt, Tertullian was of a fierce and bitter 
spirit, independently of his religious faith; but this fiery 
ebullition of hate and ferocity serves to show how perfectly 
fitted that faith was to add fuel to the flame, and what an 
ample field and congenial scenes it furnished for his savage 
nature to revel in. Under the influence of such a belief 
his wild temper gathered new vigor, his revengeful feelings 
were cultivated and strengthened to a frightful degree, tll 
at last he comes to rejoice and exult in the agonies of the 
damned with a relish that a devil might envy. One can- 
not but see that it only needed the power to have engaged 
the ferocious priest in the work of torture on earth, the 
prospect of which in hell he contemplated with such fiend- 
ish delight. 

A further illustration may be found in the crusades 
against the Albigenses in the thirteenth century, one of the 
darkest and bloodiest pages in the history of any religion, 
Christian or Pagan. The sacrifices of the Goth and 
Mexican, and the revolting cruelties of the Polynesian 
and the negro of Dahomy, are scarcely equal to the savage 
butcheries and the shocking barbarities inflicted by the 
Catholic crusader, in the name of his god, upon this gentle 
and virtuous people. No passage in the history of man 
is more to the purpose of our argument, or more conclusive 
of the direct influence of religious faith upon the temper 
and character, than that in which are recorded the persecu- 
tions and sufferings of these unhappy reformers. Through- 
out the whole of this merciless crusade, and amid all its 
scenes of burning and desolation, of murder and torture, 
the cry of the ruthless priest was heard —“ It is for the 
glory of God!” And the brutal multitude, believing that 
they were doing God a service, and securing their own 
salvation, by the slaughter of heretics, rushed forward to 
the bloody work with the ferocity of tigers and the joy of 
a Tertullian. 


3 Ancient History of Universalism, p. 80, first edition. 
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Sismondi says, speaking of the deliberate savageness of 
the monks who occupied the pulpits, and urged on the 
people to this diabolical work, they “showed bow every 
vice might be expiated by crime; how remorse might be 
expelled by the flames of their piles ; how the soul, polluted 
with every shameful passion, might become pure and 
spotless by bathing in the blood “of heretics. By con- 
tinuing to preach ‘the crusade, they impelled, each year, 
waves of new fanatics upon those miserable provinces; 
and they compelled their chiefs to recommenee_the war, 
in order to profit by the fervor of those who still demanded 
human victims, and required blood to effect their salvation.” 
They represented this inoffensive people as the outcasts 
of the human race, and the especial objects of divine hatred 
and vengeance; and no devotional exercise, no prayer or 
praise, no act of charity or mercy, was half so acceptable 
to God as the murder of a heretic. “ The more zealous, 
therefore, the multitude were for the glory of God, the 
more ardently they labored for the destruction of heretics, 
the better Christians they thought themselves. And if at 
any time they felt a movement of pity or terror, whilst 
assisting at their punishment, they thought it a revolt of 
the flesh, which they confessed at the tribunal of penitence; 
nor could they get quit of their remorse, till their priests 
had given them absolution.” “ Amongst them all nota 
heart could be found accessible to pity. Equally inspired 
by fanaticism and the love of war, they believed that the 
sure way to salvation was through the field of carnage. 
Seven bishops, who followed the army, had blessed their 
standards and their arms, and would be engaged in prayer 
for them while they were attacking the heretics. Thus 
did they advance, indifferent whether to victory or martyr- 
dom, certain that either would issue in the reward which 
God himself had destined for them.” ™ 


%Sismondi’s History of Crusades against the Albigenses, chap. ii. 
pp. 74-84, &c. The reader will doubtless be reminded of the passage 
from Wheaton’s Northmen.—“* The religion of Odin stimulated the 
thirst of blood by promising the joys of Valhall (heaven) as the reward 
of those who fell gloriously in battle.” Which is the better, the 
religion of the Northinan or the Catholic? The former has at least the 
redeeming feature of bravery, while the last is distinguished only for 
its ferocity. Mahomet might be justly indignant if compared with 
Simon de Montfort. 

24* 
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And most frightfully did they do the work of religious 
butchery and cruelty. Like the Scandinavian pirates, 
wherever they went they desolated with fire and sword, 
sparing neither age nor sex nor condition. They even 
wrecked their furious vengeance on inanimate objects, de- 
stroying houses, trees, vines and every useful thing they 
could reach, leaving all behind a wide and blackened 
waste, marked by smouldering and smoking ruins, and the 
dead and putrefying bodies of murdered men, women and 
children. At the taking of Beziers the wretched sufferers 
fled to the churches for protection, but their savage enemies 
slaughtered them on the very altars, and filled the sanctu- 
aries with their mangled bodies. And when the last living 
creature within the walls had been slain, and the houses 
plundered, the crusaders set fire to the city in all directions 
at once, and so made of it one huge funeral pile. Nota 
single soul was left alive, nor a house left standing! 
During the slaughter one of the knights inquired of a 
fierce priest, how they should distinguish between Catho- 
lics and heretics —“ Kill them all!” was his reply, “ the 
Lord will know his own.” In this one affair from twenty 
to thirty thousand human beings perished, because the 
religion of their butchers assured them that such bloody 
sacrifices would be acceptable to God. 

But the priests and crusaders were not content with 
simple murder. It was often preceded by the most ex- 
quisite cruelties. De Montfort on one occasion seized a 
hundred prisoners, cut off their noses, tore out their eyes, 
and sent them with a one-eyed man as guide to the neigh- 
boring castles to announce to the inhabitants what they 
might expect when taken.” And often, as matter of 
amusement, so hardened had they become, they subjected 
their victims to the most dreadful tortures, and rejoiced in 
their wild cries of agony, and manifested the highest 
delight at the writhings and contortions of the dying 
wretches. So perfectly fiendish had these fanatics grown 
through the influence of their religious belief. And what 
can more clearly show the connection between faith and 
practice, or more conclusively demonstrate the truth that 
the worshipper will be like his god, than the revolting bar- 


°° History of Crusades, &c., as above. 
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barities inflicted upon these humble and innocent people, 
on the ground that they were hated of the Deity, and 
devoted by him to the flames and torments of an endless 
hell? Verily, the Christian is but a man, and that which 
makes the Pagan ferocious and blood-thirsty, will produce 
the same effect upon him. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew is another terrible 
proof of the power of religious faith to convert man into a 
fiend. Asa single exhibition of slaughter and cruelty in 
the name of God and religion, this is perhaps the most 
monstrous, and on a more fearful scale than any before or 
since. Probably thirty or forty thousand victims perished 
in Paris and in the provinces in this one butchery! And 
it would be almost impossible to describe the variety of 
forms in murder, or to give a catalogue of the cruelties 
practiced. Even children of ten or twelve years engaged 
in the work of blood, and were seen cutting the throats of 
heretic infants! But what is most impious of all, is the 
manner in which the news of this massacre was received 
at Rome by the church and its head. The courier was 
welcomed with lively transports, and received a large 
reward for his joyful news. The pope and his cardinals 
marched in solemn procession to the church of St. Mark 
to acknowledge the special providence; high mass was 
celebrated ; and a jubilee was published, that the whole 
Christian world might return thanks to God for this 
destruction of the enemies of the church in France. In 
the evening, the cannon of castle St. Angelo were fired, 
and the whole city illuminated with bonfires, in expression 
of the general joy for this dreadful slaughter.*® 

And when we remember that all this was done in the 
name of Christianity and the church, that it was deemed a 
grateful offering to God, who, it is supposed, hates heretics 
and will give them over to torments infinitely greater than 
these, and endless; we shudder to think how terrible an 
engine is superstition, and how nearly it has turned the 
Christian church into a slaughter-house! ‘Truly, one has 
well said: “ The ancient Roman theatre, with its mere 
sprinkling of blood, and its momentary pangs and shrieks, 
quite fades if brought into comparison with that Coliseum 


35 See the fiendish letter of the pope to the French king on this occa- 
ion in Smedley’s History of Reformed Religion in France, chap. ix. 
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of papal cruelty, in which not a hundred or two of victims, 
but myriads of people — yes, nations entire — have been 
gorged! 199 37 

T'o complete the picture of depravity and cruelty, and 
confirm the argument for the influence of religion on the 
heart and life, we need only refer to that thrice-accursed 
institution, the Inquisirion! In this was concentrated all 
that was monstrous and revolting. It were impossible to 
put into words sufficiently expressive, the abominable prin- 
ciples upon which its ministers proceeded in their persecu- 
tions, or the cold, deliberate, malignant ferocity with which 
they tortured, their miserable victims. Every species of 
torment was invented that the united talents of the in- 
quisitors could devise; and the protracting of life under 
the most excruciating agonies, so that the poor wretch 
might endure to the last degree, was reduced to a perfect 
system. The annals of Pagan sacrifice, with all its horrors, 
furnish no parallel to the atrocities of the Romish ingui- 
sition.® The blackest and bloodiest page in the history 
of superstition, is that which bears the record of inquisito- 
rial bigotry and ferocity. One would think that even hell 
itself might applaud the refinement of cruelty, were not 
the devils kept silent through envy of the superior skill and 
savageness of their earthly rivals. 

But this terrible influence was not confined to the priests 
of this religion; the cruel and ferocious spirit of it was dif- 
fused abroad among all its believers, and its pestilential 
breath spread over the whole social life of the people. In- 


°7 Natural History of Fanaticism, sect. vi. If it may be permitted 
me, I would recommend this work to the perusal and study of every 
clergyman, and every individual, in the land. It is the production of 
an original thinker, and an eloquent writer. The comparison of the 
Roman soldier and the Christian monk, in the sixth section, is seldom 
surpassed simply as a piece of composition, aside from its graphic 
truth and power. 

* Prescott, speaking of the Aztec or Mexican human sacrifices and 
the Inquisition, gives the preference to the former, for the Inquisition, 
he remarks, not only “ branded its victims with infamy in this world, 
but consigned them to everlasting perdition in the next.” Vol. i. p. 
84. Soon page 7], he says: “Few will sympathize, probably, with 
the sentence of Torquanada, who concludes his tale of wo by coolly 
dismissing the soul of the victim (of Mexican sacrifice) to sleep with 
those of his false gods in hell!” Is not such speech dangerous? 
Thank God we have no inquisition here. 
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formers were encouraged, heretics were hunted, private ha- 
tred took its revenge, and the most malignant passions of 
the corrupt heart were roused into action in the service of 
God and the church. Even the tenderest ties of affection, 
and the holiest relations of life, were crushed beneath the 
iron heel of religious zeal. Husbands betrayed their wives, 
and parents their children, and sisters their brothers, and 
gave them up to the cruelties of the Holy Office, and to 
the flames of the auto-de-fe ; and, so doing, congratulated 
themselves upon their fidelity to God, measured by their 
triumph over the loveliest attributes of humanity.* So 
mighty, in this case also, was the power of a savage reli- 
gion to crush every kindly feeling, every emotion of love 
and pity, and to train its followers to cruelty and blood. 


SECTION V.——-CONCLUSION. 


In the preceding sketch we have done what our limits 
would allow, to illustrate a confessedly important principle. 
The facts adduced go far, we think, to establish the posi- 
tion upon which our article is based, that the religion of a 
people is a sure index to their character; in other words, 
that the disposition and practices of the individual or the na- 


*° In Spain the Inquisition had its strongest hold. Its effects are thus 
described by Dr. M’Crie. —“ Possessing naturally some of the finest 
qualities by which a people can be distinguished — generous, feeling, 
devoted, constant —the Spaniards became cruel, proud, reserved and 
jealous. The revolting spectacles of the auto-de-fe, continued for so 
long a period, could not fail to have the most hardening influence on 
their feelings. In Spain, as in Italy, religion is associated with crime, 
and protected (pretects it ?) by its sanctions. Thieves and prostitutes 
have their images of the Virgin, their prayers, their holy water, and 
their confessions. Murderers find a sanctuary in the churches and 
convents. Crimes of the blackest character are left unpunished in 
consequence of the immunities granted to the clergy.” History of Re- 
formation in Spain, chap. ix. See also Llorente’s Hist. of Inquisition, 
abridged. Philadelphia: 1843. For a lively picture of the present 
condition of society in this country, see Borrow’s Bible in Spain. For 
farther testimony to this point, consult Smedley’s History of Reformed 
Religion in France, D’Aubigné’s and Burnett’s Histories. For this 
last may be substituted, as more brief and popular in its form, a work 
published by the London Religious Tract Society, republished by the 
Harpers, entitled “The Days of Queen Mary.” Price 25 cts. pp. 288. 
For a short but interesting notice of the Inquisition in Goa, see Bu- 
chanan’s Christian Researches, pp 172-193. 
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tion, making due allowance for the antagonist influences of 
civilization, political institutions, &c., are formed upon the 
character of their gods and the spirit of their religion. 
This seems to be the great law of human nature, applica- 
ble to every people, and to every form of religious faith. 

We have seen it abundantly confirmed by the history of 
the superstitions and practices of the Pagan world. A li- 
centious theology produced a licentious people; a savage 
theology, a savage people. With regard to the Pagan, we 
readily admit the legitimacy of the dvnbbdsion. the necessity 
of the result; but when applied to the Christian, we hesi- 
tate, and are. startled, perhaps, at the issue to which we 
shall be forced by the admission. Yet, have not the dread- 
ful revelations of Christian persecution and bloodshed 
which have passed before us in this inquiry, justified, and 
compelled us to, the admission? It is impossible for any 
honest mind to avoid this. As we have said, and as all 
his history proves, the Christian is but a man, with all the 
weaknesses and prejudices and passions of our nature, and 
subject to all the influences which affect any other man. If 
he believe in a ferocious god, it makes him ferocious. If 
he believe this god hates his brother, whom he calls a her- 
etic, he hates him, as a matter of duty; he hates him that 
he may be like his god, and acceptable to him. If he be- 
lieve the curse of his god will fall upon the heretic in fu- 
ture, he will hasten to ‘anticipate it by his own curse in the 
present; which, though it may not have the weight, will 
make up for it in more than the bitterness, of the divine 
curse. Whomsoever he regards as the enemies of his god, 
he is ready to offer in sacrifice on the bloody altar of his 
faith, believing, with the Mexican and the Polynesian, that 
this is the only way to avert his anger or to secure his favor. 
“ You have indeed,” says the pope to the author of the 
Bartholomew massacre, “no other means of appeasing 
God except by avenging most severely, and with due pun- 
ishment, the injuries which he has endured from the most 
wicked of mankind.” «It is necessary that your majesty 
should proceed against God’s enemies, and your own, by 
just pains and penalties, exercising with severity the fullest 
rigorsof the law. For if any motive should induce you to 
delay pursuit and vengeance, you will deservedly provoke 
his long-suffering to anger. It is your duty to be deaf to 
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every prayer, to reject every claim of consanguinity and kin- 
dred, to manifest yourself inexorable to every voice,” &c.” 

But this influence is not confined to Catholics; it is 
found wherever the doctrines, of which it is the offspring, 
are found. ‘The history of Calvin and Servetus shows the 
same savage faith, having the power, doing the same infer- 
nal work. And the history of the Puritans of our own 
land, of the Dissenters of England, of the Catholics of Ire- 
land, of the Jews everywhere, discovers also the same 
faith ; shorn of its power, to be sure, by the progress of so- 
ciety and civil institutions, but, with a change of circum- 
stances, ready at any time to seize the dagger or the torch, 
and spring forth to the work of death. Reluctant as we 
may be to admit it, we cannot blind ourselves to these facts. 
The cruel butcheries of the past, the dungeon, the rack, the 
faggot, the bloody scourge falling upon the back of the 
meekly suffering Quaker, the cry of agony, the unheeded 
prayer for mercy — all these in the past ; — and the exceed- 
ing bitterness, the fierce clamor, and unblushing falsehoods 
of controversy in the present; the refusal of the common 
courtesies of life, or the stern hate that often lurks beneath 
outward civility; the malignant sneer at the labors of those 
who seek to unfold the truth of God’s saving love for all ; 
the half exultation at any seeming proof of the final tri- 
umph of evil and the ceaseless torments of the wicked ; the 
hardness of heart with which this result is sometimes con- 
templated, and the indifference with which one sect devotes 
another to this awful doom — all these show clearly that the 
Christian is subject to the same law of mind which gov- 
erns other men; show with a painful distinctness that so 
far as the refining influences of literature and civilization 
would permit, the belief in a ferocious god and an endless 
hell, have done their legitimate work upon his heart. Like 
the Aztec of America, and the Norseman of Europe, he 
has partaken of the spirit of his deity, and supposing it a 
duty and a most acceptable service, he begins, so far as he 
can, in this world, the work of torment which he believes 
his unforgiving god will make infinite and endless in the 
next. So certain is it that the mere name of Christianity 
has no power to baptize into the spirit of heaven a theol- 
ogy that is born of hell. 


“ Smedley’s History, chapter ix. 
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If, then, we would make mankind what they should be, 
Wwe must begin with the object of their worship; we must 
first make ‘their religion what it should be. We must cast 
out from the holy place all the dark and ferocious supersti- 
tions of the past and the present, whether Pagan or Chris- 
tian, and in the place of these set up, in all its divine 
beauty and simplicity, the merciful and loving religion of 
Jesus Christ. The views which this unfolds of God the 
Father, of his government and its final issues, can alone 
be favorable to the spiritual progress of humanity, can 
alone form the heart of man to gentleness and good- 
ness, and recreate it in the image of heaven. “ National 
religions,” says a celebrated German, “will not become 
the friends of virtue and happiness, until they teach that 
the Deity is not only an inconceivably powerful, but also 
an inconceivably wise and good being; that for this reason 
he gives way neither to anger nor revenge, and never pun- 
ishes capriciously ; that we owe to his favor alone all the 
good that we possess and enjoy; that even our sufferings 
contribute to our highest good, and death is a bitter but 
salutary change ; in fine, that the sacrifice most acceptable 
to God consists in a mind that seeks for truth, and a pure 
heart. Religions which announce these exalted truths, 
offer to man the strongest preservatives from vice, and the 
strongest motives to virtue, exalt and ennoble his joys, con- 
sole and guide him in all kinds of misfortunes, and inspire 
him with forbearance, patience, and active benevolence to- 
wards his brethren.” 4! Even so; let this be the religion 
of the nations, and soon the world shall be getting forward 
toward heaven. And it was to reveal these truths, and to 
bring them near to the heart of humanity, that Jesus gave 
his life, and labored with all the earnestness of his great 
loving heart. 


4! Biblical Repository for April, 1843. Dr. Robertson also has a strik- 
ing passage on this point, and confirmatory of the general argument, 
which, notwithstanding its length, I cannot refuse to quote. Speaking 
of the Peruvians, he says: “ The sun as the great source of light, of 
joy, and felicity in the creation, attracted their principal homage. ... . 
By directing their veneration to that glorious luminary, which, by its 
universal and vivifying energy, is the best emblem of divine benifi- 
cence, the rites which they deemed acceptable to him were innocent 
and humane. They offered to the sun a part of those productions 
which his genial warmth had called forth from the bosom of the earth, 
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Let this, then, be the religion of the Christian, and he 
shall be a Christian indeed. Let him believe in God as 
the parent of all; asthe dispenser of life and good to all; 
let him see him as Christ saw him, clothed in robes of 
light and mercy, and he shall love as Christ loved, and so 
far as he may, shall live as Christ lived. Let him believe 
that God always blesses, and he will not dare, he will not 
wish, to curse whom God has blessed. Let him believe 
that God never hates, is never angry; and, that he may be 
like him, and approved of him, he will diligently seek to 
expel all hatred and passion from his own heart. Let him 
believe that all men are brethren, journeying homeward to 
the presence of the Father, where, delivered from all evil, 
we shall be as the angels ; and that it is the earnest entreaty 
of this Father that we should not fall out by the way, but 
bear each other’s burdens, and love one another as he 
loves us, loves the world. O let these be the Christian’s 
views of God, and he shall indeed be born again from 
above. Let this be the religion of the nations, and the earth 
shall once more be clothed in the freshness and purity 
which it put on when the light of the first morning bathed 
Eden in smiling. beauty, and the first children of God 
looked up, and reverently adored. T. B. T. 


and reared to maturity. They sacrificed as an oblation of gratitude, 
some of the animals which were indebted to his influence for nourish- 
ment. They presented to him choice specimens of those works of in- 
genuity which his light had guided the hand of man in forming. But 
the Incas never stained their altars with human blood, nor could the 
conceive that their beneficent father, the sun, would be delighted with 
such horrid victims. Thus the Peruvians, unacquainted with those bar- 
barous rites which extinguish sensibility, and suppress the feelings of 
nature at the sight of human sufferings, were formed by the spirit of the 
superstition which they had adopted, to a national character more gentle 
than that of any people in America.” History of America, B. vii. 
§ 36. See also the note to this section, 42. 
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Fallen Angels. 


Art. XXV. 
Fallen Angels. 


I propose in the present article to enter upon some in- 
quiries into the popular doctrine of fallen angels. To 
some of my readers the subject may, perhaps, appear too 
speculative, and remote from “ men’s business and bosoms,” 
to be highly useful, or even to justify the time and space 
its discussion must require. Did [ think so, I certainly 
should not trouble them to read, and much less myself to 
write, what follows. 'To me the subject seems one of no 
ordinary interest. As an important part of a wide-spread 
and deeply-rooted public faith, it deserves a respectful 
consideration ; as a supposed doctrine of revelation it cer- 
tainly has claims upon our serious attention; and, finally, 
the alleged influence of fallen angels upon the present 
condition and future prospects of the human race, should 
quicken our inquiries into the existence and agency of 
beings, who, instead of being too remote, are generally 
regarded as but too near us, and too intimately concerned 
in all that belongs to our spiritual state. 

Bishop Warburton has well remarked, that “it must 
indeed be of use to true religion, where or whatever it may 
be, to trace things up to their originals.” The remark 
obviously rests upon the universal fact that truth has 
nothing to fear, but every thing to hope, from calm inquiry, 
from patient but earnest investigation. The pure gold, 
however mixed with base alloy, cannot be lost under the 
hand of the assayer, but will ultimately come forth un- 
harmed by the purifying process. But I need not say 
that after six thousand years of mingled light and shade, 
of knowledge struggling with ignorance, of perpetual 
change and revolution, the task of tracing things up to 
their originals, however useful it may be, is the most diff- 
cult, and, often, I might add, the most hopeless, that we 
can assume. We all know how strangely opinions are 
sometimes metamorphosed, and how soon, by becoming 
common, they seem to grow old. Examples are not 
wanting in the world, in which what was but a dream 
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yesterday becomes a fable to-day, and is to-morrow be- 
lieved asa fact. Besides, he who would trace things back 
to their sources is doomed to meet a thousand obstacles in 
his way, and at last, perhaps, instead of finding what he 
seeks, will only lose himself in a labyrinth of venerable 
contradictions, or in the mists of a gray antiquity. For- 
tunately for the Christian, it is not necessary for him in 
every case even to attempt a task of such difficulty and 
uncertain success, What he, as a Christian, is required 
to believe, must be believed on divine authority. Hence 
it often happens that although he cannot show whence an 
opinion sprung, it is enough “for his conscience, if not for 
his curiosity, to know that it did not come from God. 
But to our subject. 

It can hardly be necessary for me to say that the word 
angel is derived from the Greek é&yyzhos, or rather, I should 
say, is only that Greek word in an English dress. It 
signifies simply a messenger, any one sent to bear tidings, 
or indeed to execute any mission whatever. It corresponds 
accurately in its meaning, therefore, with the Hebrew 1872 
(malak) which it is generally used, both in Greek and 
English, to translate. Hence it is not, as it is now com- 
monly understood, the name of a nature, but of an office 
merely, since 1*?2, in the Old Testament, and éyyehog in 
the New, are frequently employed to designate human, as 
well as celestial, messengers. Indeed the very elements, 
and perhaps even diseases and other physical evils, seem 
in a few passages to be called angels, though only, I think, 
in a highly poetic style. But the instances in which these 
Hebrew and Greek words are applied to MEN, as messen- 
gers, or servants of other men, and sometimes, but much 
more rarely, of God himself, can have escaped the observa- 
tion of no one who reads the Scriptures in the original ; 
though the fact is generally concealed in the common 
translation. When Jacob, for instance, was about to meet 
his brother Esau, whom he had before so deeply injured, 
it is said! that “ he sent messengers (Heb. angels) before 
him to Esau.” So in Proverbs the wise man says,” “ A 
wicked messenger (Heb. angel) falleth into mischief,” 
The prophet Malachi says,* that “ the priest’s lips should 


1 Genesis xxxii. 3. 2Proverbs xiii. 17. 3 Malachi ii. 7. 
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keep knowledge, and they should seek the law at his 
mouth; for he is the messenger (Heb. the angel) of the 
Lord of hosts.” In another passage,‘ the same prophet 
speaking of John the Baptist, and even of our Saviour 
himself, calls them angels. “ Behold I will send my mes- 
senger, (Heb. angel,) and he shall prepare the way before 
me; and the Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to 
his temple, even the messenger (Heb. angel) of the cove- 
nant whom ye delight in.” 

In the New Testament we observe the same use of the 
Greek dyyehos, from which our word angel is directly de- 
rived. John the Baptist sent some of his disciples to in- 
quire of Jesus whether he were the Messiah, and St. Luke 
calls them “ the messengers (Greek, the angels) of John.” ® 
In like manner our Saviour himself is said® to have “ sent 
messengers (Greek, angels) before his face;” where the 
connection clearly shows that the evangelist spoke of his 
disciples ; for it is immediately added, that “ they went and 
entered into a village of the Samaritans to make ready for 
him.” I scarcely need add that there are several passages 
in which the word angel is retained in the common version, 
and where still it clearly refers to human agents. The an- 
gels of the seven churches,’ in the Apocalypse, what are 
they but the Christian ministers set over them? So like- 
wise the angels of Michael, and the angels of the dragon,® 
in the same book, can be reasonably considered in no 
other light than as the friends of Christianity on one side, 
and of Judaism, or the ancient idolatry, on the other, in the 
creat contest that was carried on in the earlier ages of the 
church. When Paul says to the Corinthians,’ “ Know ye 
not that we shall judge angels? ”— and to the Galatians 
that they had received him “ as an angel of God,” it may 
well be doubted, if we are to understand him to speak of 
higher than human beings. But be this as it may in these 
particular instances, the fact is demonstrable that the sacred 
writers used the original words which we generally trans- 
late by the word angel, to designate human, as well as 
celestial messengers, or ministers. 

But notwithstanding this frequent use and proper ap- 


4 Malachi iii. J. ® Luke ix. 52. SRev. xii. 7. 'Gal. iv. 14. 
*Luke vii. 24.  7Rey. i. 20. et seq. °1 Corinthians vi. 3. 
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plication of the original words to human beings, it is still 
plain that, so far as the sacred Scriptures are concerned, 
they are far more frequently employed to designate ce/estiai, 
spiritual beings, —ange/s in our common English sense of 
the word. ‘These spiritual beings are represented in the 
Scriptures as the ministers or servants of God, who wait 
before him, and are his guards and attendants as well as 
the messengers of his will. Thus the sacred writers speak 
of God in much the same manner as they would have 
done of an oriental monarch, a great and mighty king; the 
angels are his ministers, the nobles who surround his 
throne, and are employed in the most important services 
of hisempire. Hence they are called “ ministering spirits.” 

In much idle because useless speculation heve various 
individuals, in perhaps every age, indulged, with respect 
to the time when the angels were created; what their 
nature is; what is their number; and what their powers 
and faculties ;—subjects on which revelation gives us little 
or no information, and with reference to which unaided 
reason knows nothing. ‘The most that we can learn from 
the Scriptures,—and that comes rather incidentally than 
from any direct instructions on the subject, —is, that there 
are angels; that they are incorporeal and spiritual beings, 
far superior in knowledge and power to the human race ; 
that they are God’s ministers, and accountable to their 
Creator; that they are obedient, holy and happy; and 
finally that they do not die, but are immortal. They are 
sometimes represented as the guardians of both individuals 
and nations, and sometimes perhaps as intercessors for 
men, and also as the superintendents of different parts and 
of the elements of the natural world; but how far these 
representations are to be taken literally, or how far they 
should be considered as parts of poetic diction, I shall 
willingly leave others to decide. 

In intimate connection with the general doctrine of 
angelic existence and agency, stands, in the popular faith, 
that of an angelic apostasy, and exile from heaven. It is 
believed and taught, that a part of the angelic hosts, though 
so much greater and more richly endowed than man, at 
some remote period conspired against the Almighty, were 
signally defeated in their mad attempt, were cast out of 
heaven, wholly changed their moral character, and became 

25* 
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devils, and from that moment to the present have been en- 
gaged directly or indirectly in all the evil in the universe. 
Few doctrines, it is well known, are more popular than 
this; and few, I may add, have ever been received with an 
easier or more undoubting faith. It is taught in the 
popular creeds of the Christian church, and is laid down 
with singular accuracy of delineation in the most elaborate 
systems of theology. We meet it perpetually in learned 
commentaries ; our attention is directed to it in sermons; 
and, in a word, both from the pulpit and the press it is 
urged in a manner which leaves us little room to doubt 
that the belief in the existence of fallen angels is as deep 
and strong as it is in “the holy angels,” or even in the 
being of God himself! And yet no man who has ever 
candidly examined the subject can hesitate to acknowledge, 
that the evidences of its truth are, allowing them their 
fullest force, quite disproportionate to the magnitude of 
the doctrine, and the undoubting faith with which it is so 
widely believed. 

It is a stubborn fact, unfortunately for the doctrine of 
fallen angels, that it is of comparatively modern origin. It 
cannot be traced back to the close of the Old Testament, — 
according to the common chronology but four hundred 
years before the Christian era. The Old Testament drops 
not an intelligible hint of an apostasy among the angels of 
heaven; it says not a word of the devil, who is generally 
regarded as the leader of the sinning angels; or of demons 
who are strangely enough supposed to be his followers 
and the servants of his will. The whole popular system 
of demonology is the product of later times, and stands on 
quite another ground than that of the Old Testament 
scriptures. This must be conceded by all. Indeed, it is 
almost universally acknowledged by the learned, that little 
or nothing was known by the Jews even of Satan, to say 
nothing of fallen angels, till after the Babylonish captivity. 
On this subject Bishop Warburton says: “ Their great 
lawgiver, where he so frequently enumerates and warns 
them of the snares and temptations which would draw 
them to transgress the law of God, never once mentions 
this capital enemy of heaven.” The reason which he 


"Div. Legation, book vi. § 2. 
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assigns for Moses’ profound and remarkable silence on a 
subject of such vast importance to their welfare, is that the 
mention of Satan might have given countenance to the 
pernicious doctrine, so prevalent at that time, of two prin- 
ciples, or two Gods, one good and the other evil! Dr. 
Knapp says: “Jt is not until the time of the exile, or 
shortly after, that we find distinct traces of the doctrine, 
that there are angels who were once good, but who revolt- 
ed from God, and are now become wicked themselves, and 
the authors of evil in the world. The probability is, there- 
fore, that this doctrine was first developed among the Jews 
during their residence in Chaldea, and shortly afterwards.” 
Professor Stuart, whose authority on a subject of this na- 
ture is deservedly equal to that of either of the eminent 
foreign divines now quoted, goes even farther than this, 
and says:'* “ It must be conceded, then, that frequent and 
familiar as the idea of Satan and his coadjutors is in the 
New Testament, yet, in the Old, the first is very rarely 
mentioned, and to the second class not even any certain al- 
lusion is made, much less is there a direct mention of them.” 
From this, it must appear, that, so far as subordinate fallen 
angels or demons are considered, the Old Testament is 
profoundly silent. ‘There is in it not even any certain al- 
lusion to them, much less any direct mention of their ex- 
istence. And the case is little better in regard to Satan 
himself. This, Professor Stuart very frankly acknowledges. 
In another passage he says:'* “ There is one circumstance 
here which is well worthy of special note. This is, that 
Satan is rarely mentioned or brought to view in the Old 
Testament; for it is only in Genesis ii., Job i., and ii., 1 
Chronicles xxi. 1, and Zechariah, iii. 1, that we find any ac- 
count of him or his agency, with any certainty ; and even 
in Genesis he is not named. As it respects the passages to 
which appeal has just been made, however, the matter has 
been keenly contested; but it seems now to be generally 
conceded. On the other hand, as to the angels or servants 
of Satan, no express mention of them is anywhere made in 
the Jewish Scriptures; unless it be, indeed, that Isaiah 


"Lectures on Theology, New York edition, vol. i. p. 425. 


13 Sketches of Angelology, in Robinson’s “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” No. 1, 
p. 121. 


“Ibid, p. 120. 
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twice makes, in a popular way, an allusion in this matter.” 
That is, in the entire Old Testament, embracing the history 
of God’s dealings with mankind for four thousand years, 
there are but four passages that can, with the faintest show 
of reason, be supposed to mention Satan; and unfortu- 
nately in the first of these “he is not named,” and the in- 
terpretation of the other three is much disputed! This, it 
must be confessed, is making but indifferent progress to- 
wards finding the doctrine of fallen angels in the Old Tes- 
tament. So far as the second chapter of Genesis is con- 
cerned, to which Professor Stuart refers, but in which he 
acknowledges Satan is not named, I shall simply say that 
it furnishes not the shadow of proof of the existence of 
Satan, or the devil, or, indeed, of any fallen angel or evil 
spirit whatsoever. It is true, men have conjectured that the 
serpent there spoken of was the devil, or was the instru- 
ment of the devil; and this mere conjecture has for ages 
been received as unquestionable truth by a large class of 
Christians. Still, it is an undeniable fact that no trace of 
such an interpretation is to be found in the Old Testa- 
ment;' nor can it be made to appear that the notion was 
ever entertained by a single writer of the New. But were 
it conceded that Satan or the devil was the real tempter of 
our first parents, it would still be impossible to prove that 
he was a fallen angel. Nothing like this appears in any 
part of the Scriptures. 

The passages in the Old Testament which present Satan 
by name, occur in the first book of Chronicles,’® in the first 
and second chapters of Job,” and in the prophecy of Zech- 
ariah.’® In Chronicles, the article, which is essential to give 
it a specific meaning, is wanting in the Hebrew, and it is, 
therefore, difficult to assign any valid reason why the word 


® Dr. Knapp (Lectures on Christian Theology, translated by Leonard 
Woods, Jr., vol. ii. p. 29) says: “ This exposition respecting the ser- 
pent is indeed ancient; but still we can find no distinct traces of it in 
the books of the Old Testament written before the Babylonian exile; 
and we are therefore unable to prove or disprove that before that period 
this passage was so understood.” The earliest trace of this interpreta- 
tion, if I mistake not, is to be found in the apocryphal book of Wis- 
dom of Solomon, ii. 23,24. “God made man to be immortal and 
to be the image of his own eternity, but through envy of the devil 
death came into the world, and they that are of his part do find it.” 


“Chapter xxi. 1, Chapter i. 6-12; ii.1-7. '® Chapter iii. 1, 2. 
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should not be translated in its usual sense, “ an adversary.” 
Itis worthy of remark, too, that the very action which in 
Chronicles is ascribed to the temptation of “an adversary,” 
is in Samuel” ascribed directly to the anger of the Lord.™ 

As to the Satan of Job, and, I may add, of Zechariah, 
one would suppose, but for the notorious fact to the con- 
trary, that no careful reader could mistake him for the devil 
of our present popular theology. In Job we find him go- 
ing repeatedly with the sons of God to present himself be- 
fore the Lord. He is interrogated by Jehovah as to where 
he has been, whether he has considered his servant Job, 
etc., etc., and finally we see God putting into his power 
this holy man, to be tried and afflicted as he was. Cannot 
these circumstances startle men’s suspicions respecting their 
interpretation of these passages? But farther still. The 
moment we leave the first two chapters, the prologue of 
the book of Job, we lose sight of Satan altogether, and 
hear no more of him. In all the multiplied sufferings of 
Job, he never drops a hint, nor seems even to suspect, that 
the devil had any share in causing his afflictions; but he 
receives them all as from the hand of God, and ascribes 
them wholly to the divine will.* In Zechariah, Satan 


192 Samuel, xxiv. 1. 


20 Parkhurst (Hebrew Lexicon, word Satan) says he would under- 
stand Satan here “ of a human adversary ;” and so, I infer from his refer- 
ence, does Dr. Chandler, whose words are quoted by Farmer, (Inquiry 
into Christ’s Temptation, third London edition, p. 8, note.) But Gesenius 
favors the opinion that Satan here was the devil, “the evil spirit in the 
later theology of the Jews,” though he frankly confesses that this is 
the only place which bears this meaning, where the article is wanting. 
I cannot but think that we need a better reason than has yet been as- 
signed, for admitting this as a solitary exception. 


*'This fact is observed by Coleridge. “Satan,” says he, “in the 
prologue [of Job,] does not mean the devil, our diabolus. There is no 
calumny in his words. He is rather the circuitor, the accusing spirit, a 
dramatic attorney-genera]. But after the prologue, which was neces- 
ary to bring the imagination into a proper state for the dialogue, we 
hear no more of this Satan.” Table Talk, vol. i. p. 110, Harpers’ 
edition. Not much unlike this is the opinion of Michaeis, Herder, 
Ilgen, Eichhorn, etc., etc. Jahn (Introduction to the Old Testament, 
translated by Dr. Turner and Bishop Whittingham, p. 462) takes a 
somewhat similar view of Satan’s character. ‘ Among God’s sons or 
ministers who stand in his presence,” says he, “is one more acute than 
the rest, who vaunts of his being able to discover whatever latent evil 
anywhere exists, and is continually preferring accusations before the 
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seems to be merely the accuser, or, as we should say, the 
state’s attorney. ‘There is nothing in the passage itself, or 
in the connection, to show his bad character, or to identify 
him at all with the popular devil.” 

But without entering farther into the discussion of this 
subject, which would lead too far from my present purpose, 
I will here merely say, what cannot be denied, that what- 
ever may be thought of the Satan of Job and Zechariah, 
there is not a particle of evidence to be drawn from the 
Old Testament that he was a fallen angel. Nothing there 
appears to show that he had rebelled in heaven and been 
cast down to hell. On the contrary, we see him in heaven 
still with the other sons of God, and apparently on the 
most familiar and friendly terms. ‘There is not a hint that 
he had even changed his nature, and from being a good 
angel had become a devil. All this is left to be drawn 
from other sources, and chiefly I may add from the laboratory 
of acreative imagination. ‘This is an important fact, and 
must not be lightly passed over. I deny the possibility of 
proving from the Old Testament the existence of the devil, 
or of demons, or evil spirits of any kind, in the common 
acceptation of these words; but still more emphatically do 
I deny the slightest trace, the merest hint of fallen angels 
in the canonical books of the Jewish Scriptures. And all 
this seems to be nearly conceded by Professor Stuart.” 
“We could hardly make out a demonology,”’ says he, 
“from the Old Testament. Indeed we could do nothing 
important toward one; and as to any very definite devel- 
opements respecting Satan himself, his rank, condition and 
peculiar character, we search in vain for them there. The 
New Testament only has given us a sketch of all these in 
some good measure completed.” 

In the New Testament, it must be freely confessed, there 
is much said of Satan, the devil, demons, or unclean spirits, 
etc., etc., but in the Old we have neither, except Satan, and 


divine judge; on which account he has acquired the name of Satan, 
the accuser.” 

* Jahn thinks this scene “intended to represent that the Persian 
officers and others who accused the Jews of rebuilding the temple, 
would not be able to procure a prohibition, and that Joshua, who pro- 
moted the work, and his posterity, should preside in the temple,” etc. 
Introduction to Old Testament, p. 427. 


*’ Sketches of Angelology, Bibliotheca Sacra, No. 1, p. 121. 
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him, as I have before briefly shown, in a very different 
shape from that in which he appears, for the most part, in 
the New. Nothing can be more obvious than the fact that 
between the close of the Old Testament canon and the 
birth of Christ,—about four centuries, according to the 
common chronology,—a great change had taken place in 
the opinions of the Jews on many subjects; and that from 
profound ignorance of the existence and agency of evil 
spirits, they had come to a full, if not a consistent, faith in 
a wide system of demonology. The origin and progress 
of this faith would be a curious and useful subject of in- 
vestigation, and would no doubt throw much light on 
many parts of the New Testament. It would probably 
exhibit the Jewish demonology of our Saviour’s time, as 
an offset from the ancient Persian stock,** modified by the 
new soil into which it had been transplanted, and conform- 


*4See Von Coelln’s Biblische Theologie, 1 Band. 346 folg. “We 
do not express ourselves quite accurately,” says he, “when we say 
that the Jews brought this new philosophy (Weishiit) back with them 
to their native land. The traces of it occur very seldom, and are 
scarcely observable in their oldest writings directly after their return, 
in Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi and Ezra. But in their later books 
they appear gradually, and with more and more distinctness. That 
Median philosophy seems to have become influential first after their 
return, and during the two hundred years (536-332 before Christ) in 
which they lived under the Persian dominion. Those who returned 
still remained in a state of dependence upon the Persians, and con- 
tinued in connection with them. They had Persian rulers; were 
obliged in many of their affairs to turn to Persia; often took journeys 
of business thither, and finally the brethren of the ten tribes still re- 
mained there, with whom their intercourse was not wholly interrupted. 
Thus could foreign opinions gradually work their way among the Jews 
of Palestine. Especially were the following notions and dogmas in- 
troduced from this source into Judaism: 1. That God is a being of 
light ; a being whose nature is light. 2. That there is besides God an 
evil being, Satan, and his servants, demons. But that this representa- 
tion might not contradict the old national Monotheism, Satan was re- 
wee as a created, originally good, but fallen being, while in the 

end doctrine it was disputed whether Ahriman was to be considered 
as an evil principle or a created being,” etc. It is a curious fact that 
the devil in the New Testament receives several of the same epithets 
as are applied to Ahriman in the Zend-Avesta, as “liar from the 
beginning,” etc. Professor Stuart is compelled to acknowledge that, 
“there are certainly some striking points of resemblance between parts 
of the Zend system of intermediate beings between God and man, and 
portions of the Bible, especially of the New Testament.” Sketches of 
Angelology, Bibliotheca Sacra, No. 1, p. 149. 
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ed, as well as might be, to the uncompromising theology 
of their great lawgiver. It is a fact, that in the Greek 
version of the Old Testament, and in the Jewish apochry- 
phal books only do we meet any traces of demonology 
among the Jews previous to the coming of Christ. But 
by what means these notions were introduced, and devel- 
oped into the system which we find in the New Testament, 
is foreign to my present purpose, and I must pass it by 
with what has been already said. 

“ As to the New Testament,” as Professor Stuart has 
said, “it is everywhere full of allusions to Satan;” and 
here also do we find the only mention which the Bible 
makes of FALLEN ANGELS. But here we must observe 
an important fact, which is generally, I might say always, 
overlooked; the undeniable fact, that between the devil 
and demons, on the one hand, and fallen angels, on the 
other, there is no bond of union, no trace of identity. On 
the contrary, the accounts given us of the two classes of 
beings, do not harmonize, nor can they be made to do so; 
but directly contradict each other. Nothing, indeed, ap- 
pears to show that the devil and the demons were once angels 
in heaven ; nothing to prove that the fallen angels are now 
devils. Indeed, there is no single point of contact, much 
less of identity, between the two. The fallen angels are 
cast down into Turtarus, and are reserved in everlasting 
chains under darkness, unto the judgment of the great 
day. ‘The devil, on the contrary, is represented as at large 
on the earth, going about as a roaring lion, and presiding 
over the powers of the air. Professor Stuart earnestly en- 
deavors to reconcile these palpable inconsistencies. He 
frankly acknowledges that while “ evil spirits are represent- 
ed as confined in the abyss or bottomless pit,’ “ their usual 
abode is the air,” and that “another occasional temporary 
abode is that of desert places.” He is forced to give up 
all “locality, in the literal sense,” and to maintain that 
these places are to be regarded as mere symbols employed 
to designate ideas that are very significant. But the task 
of reconciling these contradictory statements is hopeless, 
and there is nothing but a very urgent necessity that could 
have impelled the professor to undertake it. The only so- 
lution of the difficulty, I conceive to be, the acknowledg- 
ment of the fact before stated, that the devil and demons 
have no connection with the fallen angels. 
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It is remarkable with what an easy credence even learn- 
ed and thoughtful men have been accustomed to adopt the 
popular notion that the devil and his messengers were once 
angels in heaven. ‘There is not a single passage of Scrip- 
ture, I think, which asserts, or even hints, at such a fact. 
It is, therefore, to say the best of it, a mere assumption, 
quite incapable of proof, and rendered in the highest degree 
improbable by the very circumstances of the case. It 
seems to me utterly incredible, if not absolutely impossible, 
that such a doctrine should have been true and recognised 
by the authors of the New Testament, and yet not a single 
testimony, direct or indirect, explicit or obscure, have been 
furnished in its favor. Men leave us in no doubt of their 
opinions on this subject, in modern times. They find no 
difficulty in making themselves understood ; but those men 
of old, who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, 
seem never to have dreamed that the devil and demons* 
were fallen angels, at least they have not uttered a word 
that can be justly interpreted to refer to such a fact. 

If this be so, and I am confident no one qualified for 
the task will hastily deny it, it follows as a necessary con- 
sequence, that the whole doctrine of fallen angels, so far as 
it appears in the Holy Scriptures, is reduced within very 
narrow limits. In the Old Testament there is not a single 
allusion to such beings, and in the New we meet with only 
two brief passages* that mention them or make the slight- 
est intelligible reference to them. And even these two 
passages stand in such a peculiar relation to each other, 


It is worthy of particular remark, that whatever might be inferred 
from the character of the devil in favor of his having once been an an- 
gel in heaven, there is not a single circumstance connected with all the 
notices of demons in the New Testament, that countenances such a sup- 
position respecting them. Josephus, himself a learned Jew, who wrote 
about forty or fifty years after Christ, says expressly that demons were 
the spirits of wicked men. That this was the general opinion of the 
Greeks, Romans and Jews, in that age, is shown at length by Farmer. 
(Essay on the Demoniacs, section 2.) See also Semler. de Daemoniacis. 
I believe there is no evidence that the ancients ever regarded demons as 
fallen angels. 

*62 Peter ii. 4. “ For if God spared not the angels that sinned, but 
cast them down to hell, and delivered them into chains of darkness to 
be reserved unto judgment,” etc. And Jude 6.—‘“ And the angels 
which kept not their first estate, but left their own habitation, he hath 
reserved in everlasting chains under darkness unto the judgment of the 
great day. ” 
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that they can be justly regarded only as parallel texts, one 
of which adds nothing to the authority of the other.” 
The almost absolute identity of the second chapter of the 
second epistle of Peter and the epistle of Jude, no careful 
reader can fail to perceive, and it has been a source of no 
little difficulty with critics and commentators. Bishop 
Sherlock supposed that both of these writers had drawn 
from a common stock, a work now lost. Others, as Mi- 
chaelis, Mill, ete., thought that Jude had read and copied 
after Peter; while Hug, Olshausen and the greater part of 
recent authors, believe, with better reason, that Peter, on 
the contrary, converted to his own use the epistle of Jude. 
But be this as it may, the two passages can properly be 
considered only as one, and must be so explained, since 
one does little more than repeat after the other. They both 
mention the fallen angels in the same connection, for the 
same purpose, and precisely in the same manner. ‘They 
exhibit the same views of them, and stand, therefore, al- 
together in the same light. 

But brief and limited in number as these passages are, 
let it not be supposed that they have been unimproved. 
So far from it, they have been regarded as among the most 
important in the whole range of revelation.*2 They have 
been unscrupulously employed as the key to unlock all the 
mysteries of the whole system of demonology. It is amus- 
ing to observe with what facility theologians have, by the 
help of this single mention of fallen angels, wrought out 


*7<¢ So striking is the correspondence,” says Olshausen, (Integ. and 
Authent. of 2d Epistle of Peter, in Bibl. Repository, vol. viii. p. 345,) 
“that we seem to be perusing, not similar things, but those which are 
clearly identical, only that there are a few slight variations, made, as it 
were, designedly.” ‘ With respect to the design of this epistle ” (Jude) 
says Dr. Bloomfield, “ it may suffice to say that it is precisely the same 
as that of the second epistle of Peter.” Greek Testament with English 
notes. ‘The epistle of Jude,” says Hug, (Introduction to New Testa- 
ment, Fosdick’s translation, p. 637,) * treats of the same errors, opposes 
the same persons, to which the second of Peter relates.” 

*8* Tn this passage,” (Jude 6,) says Dr. Dwight, Theol. Sermon 20, 
we find a short but affecting account of one of the most stupendous 
events, which have taken place in the universe.” One cannot but won- 
der that so stupendous an event should not have been more frequently 
mentioned and more fully described! “In every respect,” says Von 
Coelln, Biblischie Theologie, 2 Band, S. 231, ‘‘are these two passages 
important, because they determine that the demons are not to be re- 
garded as beings created evil, but as fallen angels.” 
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broad theories, and succeeded equally, I have no doubt, in 
imposing upon themselves and their readers. Like the eye- 
glass of a cosmorama, though insignificant in itself, it has 
been sufficient to open a narrow vista into a whole world 
of wonders. From a single reference the imagination has 
wrought out a long history of marvels once enacted in 
heaven! ‘True, the account here is exceedingly short, but 
this circumstance has proved rather advantageous than oth- 
erwise ; because it left a wide scope for the play of the im- 
agination. Nor has the field been unimproved. The time 
when the angels fell, the cause of their fall, and the num- 
ber involved in the fearful consequences of that sin, have 
all been fruitful subjects of learned disquisition or futile 
conjecture. Some have supposed that the angels sinned 
and fell, long before the creation ; others maintain that it oc- 
curred soon after the creation; and others still, that it did 
not happen till near the time of the flood. As to the na- 
ture of the angels’ sin, divines have been no better agreed. 
Some suppose they were ambitious, or their leader, at 
least, and undertook the trifling task of overthrowing the 
divine government. Others imagine they were proud, and 
others still, that they were envious ;*° but it is somewhat 
difficult to determine these points. I have always admired 
the modesty and honesty of Dr. Adam Clarke, who frank- 
ly confesses that we know not “ what was their sin, nor 
when nor how they fell.” “ The tradition of their fall,” he 
adds, “is in all countries and all religions, but the accounts 
given are various and contradictory ; and no wonder, for 
we have no direct revelation on the subject. They kept 
not their first estate, and they sinned, is the sum of what 
we know on the subject; and here curiosity and conjecture 
are useless.”*° Theologians have not been able even to 
determine how many angels fell. Some conjecture that 
they constituted a third part of the hosts of heaven. Mil- 


2° For a full account of these matters I refer the reader to the learn- 
ed “ Commentarius de Angelis” of Jacob Ode, in which they will find 
enough to weary, if not to satisfy them. He devotes five quarto pages 
to the proof of the existence of fallen angels, and having, as he says, 
“ demonstrated” that point, he gives about thirty pages to the consider- 
ation of their first sin. Milton’s Paradise Lost is also very good au- 
thority on this subject, and enjoys the advantage besides of being writ- 
ten in the highest style of poetry. 


“°Comment on 2 Peter ii. 4. 
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ton makes their number immense. One author, with in- 
finite nativeté concludes that they must have been exceed- 
ingly numerous, because, says he, we read of a whole 
legion— from five to ten thousand —in one man! 

But let us particularly notice the occasion on which the 
apostles introduce the fallen angels, and the manner in 
which they speak of them. It can escape the observation 
of no one that both Peter and Jude are here treating of 
certain false teachers who already had or would soon ap- 
pear in the Christian church, who would both deny the 
Lord that bought them, and turn the grace of God into 
lasciviousness. But they would bring upon themselves 
swift destruction, for their judgment now of a long time 
lingered not and their damnation slumbered not. ‘To im- 
press the fact of the speedy ruin of these corrupt teachers 
the more deeply upon the minds of their Christian brethren, 
the apostles refer to several instances of the divine judg- 
ment on such profane and licentious characters. The 
destruction of the old world by a flood; of Sodom and 
Gomorrah by fire from heaven; of the Israelites in the 
wilderness, is briefly but appositely brought before them ; 
and among these several instances stands conspicuously 
forth the fate of the sinning angels. It is obvious that 
these cases of divine retribution are introduced only by 
way of example and illustration, and that of the fallen 
angels in common with the rest. Perhaps it may also 
appear that these instances of the divine dealing were 
chosen with particular reference to the corrupt and sensual 
character of the heretics against whom the apostles were 
speaking. The sin of the old world was to a great extent 
gross sensuality ; that of Sodom and Gomorrah was no- 
toriously so; and in the sequel we shall see that, strange 
as it may seem to us, the same feature marked the charac- 
ter of the fallen angels. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that while the notice 
of fallen angels is introduced in the same way, and for 
the self-same purpose as the other instances of judgment, 
itis distinguished by one peculiarity ; the other illustrations 
are all drawn from Scripture history, but this is not. No- 
where in the sacred canon have we any account of angels 
who left their own habitation and were cast down to ‘T'ar- 
tarus. Nowhere but in these passages of Peter and Jude 
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do we find even the slightest allusion to them. I am 
aware that some have pretended to find the story of the 
fallen angels here referred to by the apostles, in the account 
of the sons of God who saw the daughters of men that 
they were fair and took themselves wives of all whom 
they chose ;* and that others, in the account of the spies 
sent by Moses to examine Canaan and bring back a re- 
port ;** and others still,in the history of Korah and his 
company who perished before the Lord. But it needs 
no very careful examination to see that all attempts of 
this kind are unavailing, as such interpretations must be 
strained and far fetched 

But though the apostles refer to. no part of Scripture 
history, it cannot be denied that they speak of the fallen 
angels altogether in a historic way. 1 mean that they refer 
to their sin and ruin, as a matter of history, and only as 
such. Of this every reader must be satisfied. The apos- 
tles do not introduce the case of fallen angels as something 
new, something hitherto unheard of and unknown. ‘This 
is obvious from the very manner in which they mention 
them, as well as from the object they have in view in men- 
tioning them at all. Their subject is not fallen angels, nor 






3! Genesis vi. 1-4. George Stanley Faber, B. D., in his “ Treatise 
on the Genius and Object of the Patriarchal, the Levitical, and the 
Christian Dispensations,” ingeniously endeavors to identify the sons of 
God spoken of by Moses, with the fallen angels or messengers, who are 
mentioned by St. Peter and Jude, and thinks that he finds an exact 
mutual correspondence between them. It must be confessed that this 
is an approximation to the truth, and I am only surprised that when so 
near he should have missed the true exposition. See his Treatise, 
B. 1. cap. vii. vol. 1. pp. 344-431. 

32Numbers xiii. Balthasar Bekker, following Daillon, long ago 
denied that Peter and Jude spoke of fallen angels, in the common 
sense of that term, and maintained that these angels were the Israelitish 
spies sent into Canaan. See Ode’s “ Comment. de Angelis,” p. 465. 
The same opinion has been adopted by some modern Universalists. 
The Rev. M. Rayner, in a series of unpublished lectures on the subject 
of fallen angels, which I have been permitted to read, expresses him- 
self in favor of this opinion, though he does not absolutely reject the 
reference to Korah and his company. 

33 Numbers xvi. The Rev. W. Balfour argues strongly in favor of 
understanding the allusion of the apostles to Korah and his company. 
First In airy, third edition, p. 93, seq. The Rev. T. Whittemore 
(Guide to Universalism, p. 215) does not attempt any explanation of the 
fallen angels, but contents himself by saying that there is no necessity for 
regarding them as beings superior to men. 

26* 
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has it any more connection with them than it has with 
the inhabitants of the old world, or the people of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. No one would even suspect, from the 
language of the apostles, that their readers were not as 
familiar with the history of fallen angels as they were with 
the other historic events mentioned in the same connection, 
and for the same purpose. Nor is it possible to avoid the 
conclusion that, whatever it was and wherever found, it 
was common and well known. ‘To suppose it otherwise 
would be to call in question the apostles’ good sense. It 
was, moreover, the history of an event so strongly marked, 
that, like the flood, or the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, it needed only to be referred to in the briefest 
manner to be fully apprehended. 

Now if, as is clearly the case, no such event is recorded 
in the Scriptures, we are left to remain in total ignorance 
of the facts, or else to seek the subject of the apostles’ refer- 
ence, beyond the limits of sacred history. ‘The thought of 
building up a theory of angelic apostasy on this simple 
allusion is preposterous; as much so as it would be to 
write a history of the flood or of the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, on the bare mention of these events by 
Peter and Jude, if the book of Genesis, and all Scripture 
allusions to them, were destroyed. And yet this is the 
only ground on which the whole doctrine of fallen angels 
now rests! 

Turning aside, then, from the beaten path on which all 
inquiries end as they began, in darkness, let us seek in the 
opinions of the ancient Jews and Christians for somewhat 
that may throw light on this subject. Nor need we seek 
long before we shall find clear and frequent traces, if not 
of the source, at least of the existence of a wide-spread 
faith in precisely such an event as the sacred writers here 
plainly refer to. The learned reader must be fully aware, 
that some time before the Christian era the notion obtained 
among the Jews that “ the sons of God,” who are said in 
Genesis** to have taken themselves wives from the daugh- 
ters of men, were angels. The tradition, for such it proba- 
bly was, was simply this: that some time before the flood, 
some of the angels of heaven, who had been appointed as 


4 Chapter vi. 1-4, 
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overseers or governors of the provinces of the earth, and 
perhaps of the souls of the human race, saw the daughters 
of men, and smitten with their beauty, deserted the skies 
to dwell with creatures of dust. ‘They took them wives of 
whom they chose. From these unnatural marriages 
sprung a race of giants, mighty men, men of renown, but 
more distinguished for their violence and crimes than even 
for their might and valor. After a time, wickedness was 
so much increased on the earth, that God resolved on 
estroying the whole world, and for this purpose brought 
on the flood. The sinning angels, who were the cause of 
all these mischiefs, were bound and cast down to the 
under world, and there reserved in darkness to the day of 
judgment. The origin of this tradition or notion, I shall 
not attempt to investigate. Whether it originally took its 
rise ameng the Jews, and is to be considered as the fruit 
of some speculative or dreamy mind, pondering over the 
passage in Genesis, and curiously inquiring who were 
“the sons of God” so enamored with the daughters of 
men; or whether it was borrowed by the Jews from some 
of their heathen neighbors and then adapted to the little 
story in Genesis, or the story in Genesis interpreted to 
favor, and finally to sustain it, I shall for the present leave 
others to decide. Let it suffice that such a notion existed 
among the Jews before the birth of Christ, and was subse- 
quently transplanted into Christian soil. And of this fact 
we have the most conclusive proof. 

The interpretation of Genesis vi. 1-4, to which I have 
reference, is well. known to have been very generally 
adopted among the ancients, whether Jews or Christians. 
We find it in Philo Judaeus,® in Josephus and other 


*° Rosenmueller (Scholia, in Vet. Test. in compend. redact.) says: 
‘The ancient Jews and the Christian writers of the early ages, with 
great consent, interpret this passage of natures superior to the human, 
of angels.” 

36 Philo was born about twenty or thirty years before the Christian 
era. He treats on this subject in his tract, “de Gigantibus.” 1 ought 
to say, however, that Philo divided angels into two classes, some of 
whom are capable of assuming earthly bodies, and others who shun 
every thing pertaining to the earth. It was of the former and inferior 
class that he interpreted Genesis vi. 1-4. “Those” says he, “ whom 
other philosophers call dauorec, demons, Moses generally calls ayyetzo, 
angels. They are spirits who fly through the air.” These demons he 
seems to consider as holding a place mid-way between human souls 
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Jewish writers;* and among Christians it was almost 
universal during the first three or four centuries.* ‘There 
is much reason to suppose that many copies of the Greek 
version of the Old Testament read angels of God, instead 
of sons of God, as in the original Hebrew.” Nor should 
this be thought very surprising, since the latter phrase in 
Job is, as Dr. Lightfoot observes, universally taken to mean 
the angels. 

But there is one work of a still earlier date than either Jo- 
sephus or Philo, and which is of the highest importance on 
the subject of our present inquiries. I mean the Book of 
Enoch. 'This book is very remarkable both for its contents 
and its history. It was written by some foreign Jew, prob- 
ably before the Christian era, and was often mentioned by 


and pure angels; but, at the same time, he suggests that, if we would 
disabuse ourselves of superstition, we should conclude that wuzas, souls, 
daimovec, demons, and ayye4dor, angels, differ less in nature than they do 
in name. 

“7 Josephus was born in the year 37 of our era. His words on 
this subject are: “ Many angels of God accompanied with women, and 
begat sons that proved unjust and despisers of all that was good, cn ac- 
count of the confidence they had in their own strength; for the tradi- 
tion is that these men did what resembled the acts of those whom the 
Grecians call giants.” Antiquities, B. i. cap. iii. 

See Eisenmenger’s “Entdecktes Judenthum,” I Theil. S. 380. 
“ Rabbi Elieser said, The angels who fell from heaven, the place of their 
holiness, saw the daughters of Cain..... and went after them and 
took of them wives, as it is said. Then the sons of God saw the daugh- 
ters of men, etc. Rabbi Zadoc says, From these came the giants.” 
Even the learned Jarchi, according to Lightfoot, (Works, vol iv. p, 12, 
Pitman’s edition,) could almost find it in his heart tothink thus. Eisen- 
menger relates that some of the Rabbins held that Og, king of Bashan, 
was a son of some of these fallen angels. Professor Stuart (Biblical 
Repository, January, 1840) says the alleged carnal intercourse of an- 
gels with the daughters of men, “ was and is the general belief among 
the Jewish Rabbins.” 

38 Whitby says, (** Dissertatio de Scripturarum Interpretatione secun- 
dum Patrum Commentarios,”) that “the opinion obtained among almost 
all the fathers who flourished during the first four centuries, that the 
sons of God, who are said to have been enamored with the daughters 
of men, were evil or apostate angels, who, smitten with the beauty of 
women, assumed human bodies, cohabited with them, and begat chil- 
dren.” In proof of this broad declaration, he quotes from Justin, Iren- 
aeus, Athenagoras, Clemens Alexand. Tertullian, Minutius, Cyprian, 
Lactantius, Ambrose, Sulpitius, Eusebius, and Epiphanius. Professor 
Stuart (Biblical Repository, January, 1840,) enya ** A]most all the ear- 
ly fathers fully believed that Genesis vi. 1, 2, teaches such a doctrine.” 

39 It is so still in the Vatican Codex, and several other copies. See 
Rosenmueller, (Vet. Tesf. in compend. redact., in loco.) 
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the early Christian fathers. After the eighth or ninth centu- 
ry it was lost to the Europeans, and was not regained till the 
latter part of the last century, when it was found by James 
Bruce, the English traveller,in Abyssinia. Three copies, in 
Ethiopic,” were brought by him to Europe; one of which 
he retained, one he presented to the Royal Library of Paris, 
and the third he gave to the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
That of Oxford has been translated into the English lan- 
guage by Dr. Richard Lawrence, late professor of Hebrew 
in that University, and now Archbishop of Cashel; and 
from this a translation has been made into German, by Dr. 
Hoffmann, of Jener.*! 

Respecting the age of this remarkable book, there is little 
diversity of opinion. Dr. Lawrence and Dr. Hoffmann 
agree in dating its composition at thirty or forty years be- 
fore Christ; that is, in the early part of the reign of Herod. 
Professor Stuart says it must have been written subsequent 
to Herod’s reign; and Professor Luecke, of Gottingen, sets 
it down as having been composed subsequent to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem; in which opinion substantially 
agrees Professor Nitzsch, of Bonn. But whether they date 
it thus earlier or later, they all agree, I believe, in the opin- 
ion that it was written before the epistle of St. Jude.” 
Nay, further, it is generally believed that this apostle actu- 
ally quoted from the book of Enoch.® Not only the mod- 
erns are forced to this opinion, but it seems to have been 
universally adopted by the ancients. “ Irenaeus, Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, Origen, Anatolius (Alexand.) and Hil- 
ary,” says Professor Stuart,“* “all of whom refer to the 
book before us, and quote from it, say nothing which goes 


pun is found in the Ethiopic Bible, holding its place before the book 
of Job. 

*' Dr. Hoffmann’s translation, with notes and explanations, has been 
published in two volumes, the first of which appeared at Jener, in 1833, 
and the last in 1838. 

*: The date of this epistle is uncertain, some placing it as early as 
the year 65, and others, — Mill, for instance, —as late as 90. The 
date generally assigned it is about 70 or 72. 

*s Jude, verses 14,15. The passage in the book of Enoch reads 
thus: “* Behold, he comes with ten thousands of his saints, to execute 
judgment upon them, and destroy the wicked, and reprove all the car- 
nal for every thing which the sinful and ungodly have done and com- 
mitted against him.” 

*4 Biblical Repository, Jan. 1840. Volume iii. (second series,) p. 87. 
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to establish the idea that any Christians of their day de- 
nied or doubted that a quotation was made by the apostle 
Jude from the book of Enoch. Several, and in fact most, 
of these writers do, indeed, call in question the canonical 
rank or authority of the book of Enoch ; but the apologies 
which they make for the quotation of it by Jude, show that 
the quotation itself was, as a matter of fact, generally con- 
ceded among them.” There are, it is true, some individuals 
who still doubt whether Jude quoted the book of Enoch ; 
but while, as Professor Stuart suggests, this doubt is incapa- 
ble of being confirmed by any satisfactory proof, it avails 
nothing to deny the quotation; for it is evident if Jude did 
not quote the book of Enoch, he did quote a tradition of 
no better authority.” 

But the most remarkable feature of the book of Enoch 
is, that it contains a particular account of the fall of the 
angels, and if I am not greatly deceived, the identical his- 
tory of this astonishing event to which both Peter and Jude 
refer. To exhibit this reference in its true light, it will be 
necessary to present an outline of the history as we find it 
in this book, introducing such passages in full as bear most 
directly on the point before us. It will be seen that the 
whole story is made to rest on the interpretation before 
mentioned, of Genesis vi. 1-4. The history relating to 
our subject, begins with chapter VII. thus: “ It happened 
after the sons of men had multiplied in those days, that 
daughters were born unto them, elegant and beautiful. 
And when the angels, the sons of heaven, beheld them, 
they became enamored of them, saying to each other: 
Come, let us select for ourselves wives from the progeny 
of men, and let us beget children. Then their leader, Sam- 
yaza, said to them: J fear that you may, perhaps, be indis- 
posed to the performance of this enterprise; and that I 
alone shall suffer for so grievous a crime. But they an- 
swered him and said: We all swear, and bind ourselves 
by mutual execrations, that we will not change our inten- 
tions, but execute our projected undertaking. Then they 


4 J. F. Von Meyer, (Ueber das Buch Henoch, in Studien und Kriti- 
ken, J. 1841, 3tes Heft.) says: “ It is certain that Jude explained this 
prophecy as in itself Enochian, but he cites no book of Enoch.” So 
Horne (Introd. etc.) says: “ The language of Jude by no means implies 
that he quoted from any book whatever.” 
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swore all together, and all bound themselves by mutual 
execrations. Their whole aumber was two hundred, who 
descended upon Ardis, which is the top of Mount Armon.” 
Here follow the names of their chiefs or prefects, eighteen 
in number, of whom Samyaza was their leader. “ Then 
they took wives, each choosing for himself; whom they 
began to approach, and with whom they cohabited; teach- 
ing them sorcery, and the dividing of roots and trees. 
And the women, conceiving, brought forth giants, whose 
stature was each three hundred cubits. These devoured 
all which the labor of men produced — until it became im- 
possible to feed them; when they tured themselves 
against men in order to devour them ; and began to injure 
birds, beasts, reptiles, and fishes; to eat their flesh one after 
another, and to drink their blood.” 

Chapter VIII. gives an account of what these angels 
taught men—such as making swords, knives, mirrors, the 
use of paints, and of precious stones, sorcery, astrology, 
signs, astronomy, etc., ete.; and adds that “impiety in- 
creased ; fornication multiplied ; and they transgressed and 
corrupted all their ways.” Chapter [X. informs us how 
the angels Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, Suryal, and Uriel, 
looked down from heaven, and seeing what was done, 
they offered a sort of address to the Almighty, setting forth 
the conduct of the sinning angels, and the misery brought 
upon the human race by it. Chapter X. carries forward 
the story thus: 

“Then the Most High, the Great and Holy One spoke; 
and sent Arsayalalyur to the son of Lamech, saying: Say 
to him in my name, Conceal thyself. Then explain to 
him the consummation which is about to take place; for 
all the earth shall perish; the waters of a deluge shall 
come over the whole earth, and all things which are in it 
shall be destroyed. And now teach him how he may 
escape, and how his seed may remain in all the earth. 
Again the Lord said to Raphael: Bind Azazyel “ hand 
and foot; cast him into darkness; and opening the desert 
which is in Dudael, cast him in there. Throw upon him 


© Tt was he who taught men to make swords, knives, breast-plates, 
and mirrors, together with the use of paints, the beautifying of the 
eyebrows, the use of precious stones, and of all sorts of dyes, “so that 
the world became altered.” 
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hurled and pointed stones, covering him with darkness. 
There shall he remain forever ; cover his face, that he may 
not see the light. And in the great day of judgment let 
him be cast into the fire.” Gabriel was sent to destroy 
“ the children of fornication ” from among men, by exciting 
them one against another that they might perish by mutual 
slaughter. “'T’o Michael likewise the Lord said, Go and 
announce his crime to Samyaza, and to the others who 
are with him who have been associated with women, that 
they might be polluted with all their impurity. And when 
all their sons shall be slain, when they shall see the perdi- 
tion of their beloved, bind them for seventy generations 
underneath the earth, even to the day of judgment, and of 
consummation, until the effect of which shall last forever be 
completed.” 

The latter part of the chapter gives a very glowing 
description of the blessing which was afterwards to be 
granted to the earth. ‘The saints were to live to have “a 
thousand children ;” the earth was to be “ wholly planted 
with tress and filled with benediction ;” every seed planted 
was to produce a thousand fold, and one measure of olives 
was to produce “ ten presses of oil.” Chapter XI. informs 
us that before all these things Enoch was concealed, none 
of the sons of men knowing where he was, for he was 
wholly engaged with the holy ones and the watchers in 
his days. ‘The story goes on: 

“J, Enoch, was blessing the Great Lord and King of 
Peace. And behold the watchers called me Enoch the 
scribe. Then the Lord said to me, Enoch, scribe of 
righteousness, go tell the watchers of heaven who have 
deserted the lofty sky, and their holy everlasting station, 
who have been polluted with women; and have done as 
the sons of men do, by taking to themselves wives, and 
who have been greatly corrupted on the earth; that on the 
earth they shall now obtain peace and remission of sin,” 
ete. Chapter XIII.—* Then Enoch passing on, said to 
Azazyel: Thou shalt not obtain peace. A great sentence 
is gone forth against thee. He shall bind thee; neither 
shall relief, mercy, and supplication be thine, on account 
of the oppression which thou hast taught ; and on account 
of every act of blasphemy, tyranny, and sin which thou 
hast discovered to the children of men. ‘Then departing 
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from him, I spoke to them all together; and they all be- 
came terrified and trembled; beseeching me to write for 
thern a memorial of supplication, that they might obtain 
forgiveness ; and that I might make the memorial of their 
prayer ascend up before the God of heaven; because they 
could not themselves thenceforwards address him, nor 
raise up their eyes to heaven on account of their disgrace- 
ful offence for which they were judged.” 

This Enoch undertook, and after writing the memorial 
of their prayer, he fell asleep and saw a vision of punish- 
ment, that he might relate it to the sons of heaven, and 
reprove them. Chapter XIV. contains what he said to 
them, the sum of which was, that they should never ascend 
into heaven, but that God would bind them as long as the 
world endures. The latter part of the chapter is occupied 
with an accountof the vision, at the close of which the 
Lord said to him, — 

“‘ Go, say to the watchers*’ of heaven who have sent 
thee to pray for them: You ought to pray for men, and 
not men for you. Wherefore have you forsaken the lofty 
and holy heaven, which endures forever, and have lain 
with women; have defiled yourselves with the daughters of 
men; have taken to yourselves wives ; have acted like the 
sons of the earth, and have begotten an impious offspring! 
You being spiritual, holy, and possessing a life which is 
eternal, have polluted yourselves with women; have be- 
gotten in carnal blood; have lusted in the blood of men ; 
and have done as those who are flesh and blood, &e. 
These, however, die and perish. Therefore have I given 
to them wives, that they might cohabit with them; that 
sons might be born of them; and that this might be trans- 
acted upon earth. But you, from the beginning, were 
made spiritual, possessing a life which is eternal, and not 
subject to death forever. Therefore I made not wives for 
you, because, being spiritual, your dwelling is in heaven. 
Now the giants who have been born of spirit and flesh 






























‘7The angels were so called, I think, because it was believed that 
they were appointed as a kind of governors or overseers over different 
parts of the earth, and perhaps over the souls of men. The name is 
applied equally to the fallen and the unfallen. I am disposed to think 
‘hat these two hundred watchers who took wives, constituted the whole 
company of the angelic overseers of the earth at the time of their 
defection. Samyaza was their leader, or general. 
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shall be called upon earth evil spirits, and on earth shall be 
their habitation. Evil spirits shall proceed from their flesh 
because they were created from above; from the holy 
watchers was their beginning and primary foundation. 
Evil spirits shall they be upon the earth, and the spirits of 
the wicked shall they be called. The habitation of the spir- 
its of heaven shall be in heaven; but upon earth shall be 
the habitation of terrestrial spirits, who are born on earth. 
The spirits of the giants shall be like clouds, which shall 
oppress, corrupt, fall, contend, and bruise upon earth. 
They shall cause lamentation. No food shall they eat ;* 
and they shall be thirsty ; they shall be concealed and shall 
not rise up against the sons of men and against women ; 
for they come forth during the days of slaughter and de- 
struction.” 

It can need no very minute comparison to perceive that 
the reference made by Peter and Jude to fallen angels, cor- 
responds most accurately, in every particular, to this story 
in the book of Enoch. But it may be exhibited in a man- 
ner to strike the eye ata glance. The reader will observe 
that the facts set forth by St. Jude respecting the angels, 
are: 1, That they kept not their first estate. 2. That they 
left their own habitation. 3. That they are reserved in 
chains under darkness unto the judgment of the great day. 
To this statement St. Peter only adds, 4, the circum- 
stance, they were cast downto Tartarus, and confined there. 

1. The angels kept not their first estate. The word in 
the original here is égx, upon the interpretation of which 
the commentators are not agreed. Some render it their 
first state ; some their original dignity ; and others, better, 
their principality. ‘The first and second interpretations 
are forced and unnatural, and would never, Iam sure, have 
been thought of, but because the commentators did not 
well know what else to render it. The word properly 
means the first, the beginning; the first principles or ele- 
ments of things; and then, the first officers in the state, 
proper authority, magistracy,“ dominion. These fallen 
angels are called watchers; that is, as I have before re- 
marked, they had some charge assigned them, either over 


“8 M. De Sacy here remarks,” says Dr. Laurence, “that the sense 
seems to require an affirmation instead of a negative clause.” 
4 See Passow’s Lexicon. 
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individual men, nations, or parts of the earth. This was 
properly called their égx7». When they became enamored 
of women, they kept not, they neglected this office. Bengel 
says they kept not™ their “ imperium, statum semel eis assig- 
natum ;” *! but he obviously mistook the reference. The 
book of Enoch says that they deserted their “ holy everlast- 
ing station,’ and the whole story shows that instead of at- 
tending to the duties of their office, they gave themselves 
up altogether to vice and crime. 

2. They left their own habitation. They did this, as 
Bengel well observes, willingly. They were not thrust out 
of heaven, as Milton and most divines dream, but they 
left it of their own accord. This is the plain meaning of 
Jude’s language, and it is seen at once that it contradicts 
entirely, the whole representation of the fact in the popular 
theology. But Jude’s mode of stating the case corre- 
sponds precisely with the story in the book of Enoch. 
There, as we have seen, the “ dwelling,” or habitation of 
angels, is said to be in heaven; they are reproached with 
having deserted the lofty sky, and forsaken the lofty and 
holy heaven. Laurmann thinks, “ with some reason,” says 
Dr. Bloomfield, that the phrase “left their own habitation,” 
is a metaphor derived from runaway slaves. In other 
words, that the expression exhibits the fallen angels in the 
character of deserters, runaways; and such is the charac- 
tér, precisely, in which they are presented in the book of 
Enoch. 

3. The fallen angels are kept in everlasting chains under 
darkness unto the judgment of the great day. ‘These are 
almost the very words which we meet in the story before 
us. Here the angels were all ordered to be bound. “ Bind 
Azazyel, hand and foot; cast him into darkness; and 
opening the desert of Dudael, cast him in there. Throw 
upon him hurled and pointed stones, covering him with 
darkness. There shall he remain forever ; cover his face 
that he may not see the light; and in the great day of 
judgment, let him be cast into the fire.” In like manner, 


°° The word t7eé carries with it the idea of having in the eye, of 
watching over, taking care of. The fallen angels did not watch over, 
did not take care of the province, or charge, whatever it might be, 
which had been appointed them. 

*'Gnomon Nov. Test., in loco. 
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Samyazaand the other angels were to be bound “seventy gen- 

erations underneath the earth, even to the day of judgment.” 
Here are several circumstances in which the identity of 
meaning, and almost of words, is obvious. The binding 
forever, or for seventy generations, in the book of Enoch, is 
equivalent to the everlasting chains of Jude. The dark- 
ness is the same; and the day of judgment, or the judg- 
ment of the great day, are identical. Such corresponden- 
cies are not the result of chance. 

4. It may seem to some that the additional circumstance, 
mentioned by. Peter, of the angels being cast down to hell, 
or Tartarus, as it is in the original, is not so easily to find 
a parallel in the book of Enoch. ‘True, this book says no- 
thing of hell or Tartarus. Nor is it to be expected here. 
The author was, as is believed, a foreign Jew, living re- 
mote from Palestine, and of course unacquainted with the 
Greek language. How, then, could he speak of Tartarus, 
which belongs so exclusively to the heathen mythology as 
never to find a place in either the Septuagint, or the New 
Testament, if we except this instance ; and here, even, it 
seems to be used in asomewhat unusual or modified sense. 
Professor Stuart®* says the word “is occasionally em- 
ployed in the later classic writers for the wnder-world in 
general, but in such a connection as to show that it is only 
when writers mean to speak of the whole as a region of 
gloom, that they call it Tartarus.” And Dr. Bloomfield * 
says that T'artarus is a part of Hades, “in which criminals 
are supposed to be confined till the day of judgment. Now 
they (the fallen angels) are not represented as being in act- 
ual torments, but only adjudged to them.” ‘Taken in this 
sense, it is readily seen that being cast down to Tartarus, 
in Peter, expresses precisely what the author of the book 
of Enoch calls being bound underneath the earth, or as Pro- 
fessor Stuart would call it, in the under-world. 

It needs no argument to convince any man acquainted 
with the laws of language, that these various correspon- 
dencies, so numerous and so accurate, can be the result of 
no mere accident. It seems to me quite impossible that 


°° Essays on Future Punishment, p. 137. 
*° Greek Test. with Eng. notes, etc., in loco. See also on the subject 
of Tartarus a vast amount of learned and curious matter in a small 
tract “de Vita Functorum Statu.” By J. Windel, M.D. London, 1663 
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any serious doubt should remain that the apostles referred, 
in all they say of fallen angels, to the story we have now 
been considering. But without dwelling longer on this 
part of the proof, I shall call the attention of my readers to 
another circumstance, which I cannot but regard as deci- 
sive. I allude to the fact that St. Jude clearly indicates 
the specific character of the crime of which the fallen an- 
gels were guilty, and the very crime, let me add, which 
stands out so prominently in the story of their fall in the 
book of Enoch. True, this does not appear in our English 
version, the translators of which entirely dropped an im- 
portant word, and thus completely marred the sense, as well 
as the sentence. The apostle’s language, when faithfully 
exhibited, and the reference of the relative words clearly indi- 
cated, as they are in the original, is this: “ The angels who 
kept not their first estate, but left their own habitation, he 
(God) hath reserved in everlasting chains under darkness 
unto the judgment of the great day; even as Sodom and 
Gomorrah and the cities about them (that is, about Sodom 
and Gomorrah) in like manner To THEsE, (that is, to the 
fallen angels) giving themselves over to fornication and 
going after strange flesh, are set forth for an example, 
suffering the vengeance of eternal fire.’ Most English 
commentators pass over the word totto:, TO THESE, Without 
a notice. The few who do observe it, attempt to explain 
it, as does Dr. Bloomfield,** as referring,—by a figure, 
which looking only at the sense, disregards the con- 
struction,—to the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
It is obvious that this is a device rather unworthy of emi- 
nent scholarship and a good cause, and would never have 
been introduced, but because, if the passage were in- 
terpreted according to the construction, it would give a 
sense inconsistent with the popular doctrine of angelic 
apostasy. Such a method of interpretation, however, is 
never to be admitted except in cases of absolute necessity. 
There is no such necessity in the case before us. Nay 
more, the construction is perfectly simple and plain, and 
utterly forbids the forced interpretation which some would 
put upon it. It is obvious that roéros is masculine here, and 
can grammatically refer to nothing in the whole sentence but 


44See also Wolfii Curae Philolog. et Crit., in loco, 
27* 
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ayyéhors, above. That it cannot refer to Sodom and Go- 
morrah, or their inhabitants, is plain, because Sodom and 
Gomorrah, already used figuratively for their inhabitants, 
take their pronoun in the feminine gender. But finally St. 
Jude clearly uses “ Sodom and Gomorrah and the cities 
about them,” as one term; and considering their inhabitants 
all of one character, compares them all to certain other 
persons or beings who exhibited a like disposition to the 
vices of “fornication and going after strange flesh.” He 
who will read the story of the fallen angels as it is given 
in the book of Enoch, will see at a glance that this was 
specifically their crime. They not only muliplied fornica- 
tion, but literally went after “ strange flesh,” — another race 
of beings. “ Thus it appears,” says the Rev. Mr. Faber, 
“when the entire sentence is faithfully exhibited, that the 
inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah and the neighboring 
cities are compared, in point of the nature of their spe- 
cific criminality, to certain persons, whom St. Jude styles 
ANGEL! (angels.) Hence it is manifest that these aNGELI 
(angels) must have been guilty of the very same abomina- 
tions as those which pulled down the righteous vengeance 
of heaven on the cities of the plain.” It is singular that 
while Mr. Faber saw so much of the truth, he should still 
have come to a conclusion so utterly false ; for he thinks 
the fact that the angels were polluted with corporeal sins, 
decisive proof that they could not have been those evil spir- 
its, the fallen angels; a conclusion just the reverse of the 
truth. 

We have now seen that, with the exception of the pas- 
sages in Peter and Jude, there is no mention of fallen an- 
gels, no allusion to such beings, no hint of their existence, 
in the sacred Scriptures. We have also seen that both 
Peter and Jude allude to the fallen angels in a historic 
way ; that is, as to beings whose fall is recorded in history. 
We have also seen that, from the circumstances of the 
case, this apostasy of angels must have been a com- 
monly and well known event, or that the apostles intro- 
duced it as such; since they employed it in connection 
with other events of a historic nature, merely for the pur- 


_ Treatise on the Patriarchal, Levitical and Christian Dispensa- 
tions, vol. i. p. 352, 
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pose of illustration. I have also shown that before the 
Christian era, there was a wide-spread tradition among 
the Jews, whatever may have been its origin, that previous 
to the flood the sons of God, the ange/s of heaven, left the 
skies and took themselves wives of the daughters of men; 
and in the book of Enoch, written by a Jew, probably be- 
fore the birth of Christ, this tradition was put into a per- 
manent form. From this book, as was universally be- 
lieved by the ancients, and generally by the moderns, St. 
Jude quoted an important passage, purporting to be a 
prophecy of Enoch. This proves that the book was 
known to the apostle, and, may I not say, lying before 
him. But besides this quotation, we find in St. Jude’s 
epistle a plain reference to the story of fallen angels, as it 
occurs in the book of Enoch. This notice, though brief, 
clearly indicates the material facts of that story. It also 
recognises the specific sin of which those angels were sup- 
posed to have been guilty, and the whole in a manner, 
which, when duly considered, must convince the most 
skeptical of the source from which the apostles drew their 
remarkable, and otherwise, inexplicable, notice of fallen 
angels. 

If this conclusion is just,—and I think it capable of 
abiding every test, — it is easily seen that the whole doc- 
trine of fallen angels, so far as the Bible is concerned, rests 
entirely on the authority of the apocryphal book of Enoch. 
The popular theory on this important subject is utterly 
without even the show of proof. Of a war among the an- 
gels in heaven, and the expulsion of a part of the celestial 
hosts, the sacred Scriptures know nothing; and all. that 
they say of fallen angels, is drawn from such a source and 
is of such a character as to be believed by no Christian 
of the present age. Formerly, it was otherwise, and both 
Jews and Christians received this ridiculous legend as a 
matter of sober truth. ‘To suppose that the apostles sym- 
pathized with them in this belief, might be to call in ques- 
tion their inspiration ; but such a supposition is not neces- 
sary. They gave to the book of Enoch only what Hug ® 
has well called “ argumentation authority ;” hence we are 
not required, with Tertullian, to pronounce the book of 
Enoch canonical, nor with Michaelis to question or deny 


Introd. N. T., Fosdick’s Trans. p. 648. 
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the canonicalness of the epistle of Jude. It is not neces- 
sary, with Von Meyer, to deny that the apostles quoted 
the book of Enoch, or with Horne to imagine that some 
historical facts omitted in the Hebrew Scriptures, were 
handed down by the uninspired authors of the Jewish na- 
tion. Jude and Peter referred to the story of fallen angels 
in the book of Enoch, as the former quoted a prophecy 
from the same book ; or as they both referred to the apoc- 
ryphal “ Assumption of Moses,” respecting the contest of 
Michael with the devil about Moses’ body; or as Paul re- 
ferred to Jannes and Jambres, who withstood Moses in 
Egypt. They referred to it not as necessarily true, or enti- 
tled to any belief, but as a well known traditionary ac- 
count, which would serve to illustrate the point in hand. 
Why may not they have made allusions in the same way 
to these fictions,as we now do to the mythology of the an- 
cients, or to the fictitious characters, the Falstaffs, the Shy- 
locks, the Calabans, of Shakspeare? Or, perhaps, as 
Hug” ingeniously suggests, those against whom the apos- 
tles wrote were strongly attached to these very writings, 
and might be more effectually silenced by an appeal to 
them, than even to the canonical Scriptures. However 
this may be, it is evident that both Peter and Jude referred 
to both the book of Enoch and the Assumption of Moses, 
and it is equally certain that from the former was drawn all 
that they or any other sacred writers have said of fallen 
angels. T. J. 8. 


Art. XXVI. 
A Chapter from Carlyle the Younger. 


“ Ein grosses Muster weckt ”— Papageyung. — ScuiLcer. 


Perhaps the sorriest, certainly the mournfullest, thing in 
this monstrous-fecund Literature of our Nineteenth Cen- 
tury of Grace, is the Evangel of Parrotry. “ Thou shalt 
parrotize!”” Heard man, ever, a stranger, awfuller hest? 
Thou shalt not speak, as a Man, from thine own heart and 
understanding, in such words as thine own spirit clothes 


7 Introd. N. T., p. 650, 
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itself withal; thou shalt speak, as a Parrot, from another’s 
heart and understanding. With infinite grimace shalt 
thou bring that wide, bill-less mouth of thine to peak out, 
and to utter his words, with his tone and cadence, and 
make thyself, to the best of thy limited ability, a Parrot. 
Would thou hadst feathers, and wert green, as thy brother- 
Orator of the woods! Then thou wert, at least, a reality, 
though on a small scale, yet of Nature’s own forming; 
and not a simulacrum. 

O Reader, dost thou not often meet with these huge, 
six-feet-high, Brobdignag Parrots, seeming to the outward 
sense like Men, and speaking so like Men as to move thy 
wonder at the verisimilitude, and almost to excite thine 
admiration, as of something divine? Even as now I see, 
at that open window, down in the Gansstrasse yonder, my 
neighbor’s Parrot hath drawn together an admiring 
audience to her Prelections, this morning,—whom she 
edifies, after a fashion. Look! how the urchins, old and 
young, press forward to catch “poor Poll’s” utterance ; 
to them a miraculous and divine word! how their eyes 
stand out sparkling, how their uncontainable glee bursts 
forth, their souls stirred to their inmost depths, by her 
speech, so human-like! while the conversation of two real 
Men, at the opposite corner, is, I see, passed by unheeded. 
According to universal law of Urchinhood ! 

Thank God, for making Parrots! it is the cheapest way 
we have heard of, to provide us with Hero-worship, of a 
kind. Nevertheless, I advise thee, O human Reader, to 
let God have the sole making of Parrots; and do not thou 
presume to increase the number, by setting thyself up for 
one, —at least, until by favor of Heaven thou shalt have 
grown a coat of feathers and a hooked bill, and got thee a 
gilded cage. ‘These, first. Then, thou shalt have my 
leave, and I think thou wilt have God’s leave, to parrotize, 
and to be a Hero in that line of ambition. But until then, 
it is my deliberate opinion, thou hast other calling, or, as 
the Evangel of Parrotry hath it, other “ mission;” thou, 
whom the Almighty Maker created a Man, and gave thee 
a Man’s work to do, — not being gifted with feathers and 
a hooked bill: the which, it may be, is thy mishap, to 
bear as thou canst. 

Truly, very sad to think of! that Heaven cannot, once 
in a century or two, send us a Fire-Spirit (we call him 
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Carlyle,) fresh from the inner heart of Nature, uttering 
himself in quaintest manner, disporting with the King’s 
vernacular in wrong-end-foremost, topsy-turvy, harlequin 
speech, but that all our Academic Grove shall forthwith 
set to resounding with Carlylese, from a hundred Geniuses 
in green-and-gold ! 

Whereof are results, not a few; nor of the gravest, un- 
laughablest kind. For it is the nature of this Parrot- 
faculty, when it hath once got its tongue loose, to go on 
parrotizing universaliter, as the Schoolmen might say ; 
never stopping with a worthy subject, such as Carlyle, but 
prating after whatsoever thing makes a noise ; and finally 
after whatsoever makes the most noise: till in this way, 
Parrotry itself becomes parrotized to the second, third, 
fourth, and even the fortieth or fiftieth degree. Some 
Genius in green-and-gold, as we say, executes the first 
imitation ; thisin turn is imitated by some dozens of others, 
with infinite cacklings ; which are taken up and repeated 
by the next rank below ; the last attempt still serving as a 
key-note to new attempts, downwards, downwards. ‘The 
fiftieth power of Parrotry! at which the Heavens do hold 
their sides with both hands. ‘To see a human form, that 
was made to contain a soul, hold its head high, with a 
look of gravity and conscious self-importance, on succeed- 
ing to frame articulate sounds at the fiftieth remove from 
the original utterance, where, only, they had meaning! 

According to a table of powers, scientifically arranged 
for the English, by my countryman, Professor Papagey of 
Heidelberg, the descending scale is in this order: first, 
Carlylese ; then Germanisms; next, Germanisms at second 
hand, &c.; Black-Letterisms ; Dialese ; Orphicisms ; com- 
mon Transcendentalese, &c.; after which the Professor, 
with infinite labor, carries the table down to the twenty- 
first stage in the descent, to accommodate such as cannot 
aspire to the higher powers, but who, as he encouragingly 
observes, may nevertheless say the Infinite, the Absolute, 
the whole Humanity, the Canineity, the Felineity, Goose- 
ity; or, if they cannot call over these terms, they can at 
least harangue on the Mission of the To and the From. 
All which he recommends that they do with a reverent air 
and a sage look, uttering the word philosophy (das 
Philosophie,) as often as their ability will serve. 

N. 


Cc. S. 
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Art. XXVILI. 


Literary Notices. 


1. Narrative of the Texan Santa Fé Expedition, comprising a de- 
scription of a Tour through Texas, and across the great Southwestern 
Prairies, the Camanche and Caygita Hunting-grounds, with an Account 
of the Sufferings from want of food, Losses from hostile Indians, and 
final Capture of the Texans, and their March, as prisoners, to the 
City of Mexico. With Illustrations and a Map. By George Wilkins 
Kendall. In two volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff 
street. 1844. 12mo. 


A tuIvety and spirited narrative, in the off-hand, galloping 
style. The scenery, incidents, characters, and modes of life are 
new to us, and many of them full of interest, especially in our 
author’s piquant descriptions. At the first step, he takes us out 
of the conventional world, into an environment in which every 
thing, the very face of nature itself, as well as of human charac- 
ter, has the advantage at least of novelty. Even the men who 
had but just come out from civilized life, are immediately trans- 
formed into wild and daring adventurers, their animal spirits 
always at the boiling point, and bursting forth at every impulse, 
as they range along the trackless solitudes, living on the products 
of the chase, and sleeping out under the open sky. A journey 
of seven hundred miles through unexplored wildernesses and 
prairies, from Austin to Santa Fe, presented, of course, an end- 
less variety of strange objects, as day after day rose and set on 
the unknown regions through which they were moving. Some- 
times in boisterous jollity, sometimes fainting under the terrors as 
well as sufferings of starvation, they were still the same hardy 
and resolute spirits. Their subsequent march, as prisoners, for 
two thousand miles, from Santa Fe to the city of Mexico, could 
not wholly subdue the wild freedom of heart and the love of fun 
which had so rapidly grown with them in the wilderness. Who- 
ever desires amusement, with some information concerning a 
region but little known, will not regret the time spent in the 
perusal of these volumes. 


2. Poems by Mrs. Julia H. Scott. Together with a Brief Memoir, 
by Miss S. C. Edgarton, &c. Boston: A. Tompkins and B. B. Mussey. 
1843. 18mo. pp. 216. [With a Likeness of the Author.] 


Tuis little volume will be fondly preserved, as a keepsake, by 
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that portion of the Universalist community who have hearts to 
appreciate the character of their lamented sister. Mrs. Scott, 
while living, was distinguished by her truth and gentleness, by the 
strength of her religious feelings, and by a deep and rich, though 
somewhat saddened, enthusiasm. We need not say that these 
traits distinguish her poems. ‘They may not evince the liveliest 
and most exuberant kind of imagination; but often they have the 
higher excellence of realizing to us the romantic enchantment 
which wild and beautiful scenes of nature throw alike over the 
heart and over the fancy ; and they sometimes speak to us with a 
pathos that goes directly home to the soul. We think that 
several examples of genuine poetry may be selected from this 
volume ; ar in saying this, we give, comparatively, high praise. 
For it is a fact, which the next generation will confirm, that true 
poetry is very scarce, even in our day, much scarcer indeed than 
is generally thought. The flood of versification that is going out 
over the face of the earth, is only a twelve months’ deluge; the 
perennial fountains that send forth living waters are as few as 
ever. Still, we would, by no means, cry down mere versifica- 
tion, as a nuisance. Honor to versification! If it be well done, 
or even decently done, it has a place among the agencies that 
are working for good in the public mind. 


3. Poems. By Mary Ann H. Dodd, &c. Hartford: Case, Tiffany 
and Burnham. 1844. 12mo. pp. 184. 


Miss Dopp has long been favorably known, especially to the 
members of our denomination, They are doubtless familiar with 
many of these poems as they appeared, from time to time, in our 
religious periodicals ; and while they recall to mind the quiet and 
unobtrusive numbers of her Muse, they will be glad of this 
opportunity to avail themselves of the collection in a convenient 
form for perusal and preservation. Some of the pieces are, 
perhaps, susceptible of a higher finishing, which would correct a 
few inaccuracies and faults of diction; but in general they are 
marked with a simplicity of expression that we would commend 
to all writers of poetry, as one of the first requisites in the way 
towards excellence. 
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Art. XXVIII. 


Opinions of the Christians, in the next Half-Century after 
the Apostolic Age; or, from A. D. 95, to A. D. 150. 
































Ir will doubtless be anticipated that this article is in- 
tended as a sequel to one in a former number of our work. 
Before we proceed, it may be well to advertise the reader, 
that the period, here proposed, is the most obscure of all, 
perhaps, in early dogmatic history, on account of the scanti- 
ness of its remains, the uncertain character of what little is 
preserved, and the want of precision in the notices which 
subsequent writers gave of that time. We also take this 
opportunity to premise some of the general circumstances ¥ 

and features of the case. At the beginning of the period, | 
all the apostles had probably been called from their labors, 

except ‘St. John, who resided, at a very advanced age, in } 
the city of Ephesus. St. Peter and St. Paul, it is said, ; 
suffered martyrdom, at Rome, nearly thirty years before ; 
and St. James the Great and St. James the Less were 
slain in Jerusalem, at still earlier dates. Of the deaths of 
the other apostles, nothing can be pronounced with confi- 
dence, notwithstanding the. accounts of their martyrdom, ; 
given by some of the ancients, and adopted by many of 
the moderns. Thus, the Christian faith was everywhere 
left to be developed without the guidance of any inspired 
teacher, especially after the death of St. John, about A. D. 
100. The observations we made, in the former article, 
concerning the simplicity in which the first preachers 
taught the gospel, may be applied, with but little modifi- 
cation, to those at the beginning of the present period. If 
we except the Gnostics, the great object with the Chris- 
tians still was, to maintain the facts on which the religion 
rests, namely, that Jesus was the Messiah, and that he 
rose from the dead. On most of the topics agitated in 
our day, and which appear to us so important, they had 
as yet no occasion to think closely; and therefore a much 
wider latitude was then conceded to the range of belief 
than has ever been allowed in any subsequent age. ‘The 
rank, for instance, which Jesus Christ held in the order of 
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beings, whether he were a God, or mere man, or of super- 
angelic nature, was a question that lay in its void and 
formless state; and the same may be said of the questions 
concerning original sin, total depravity, vicarious atone- 
ment, endless misery, universal salvation, &c. Indeed, 
but very few tenets had as yet been defined by the several 
classes respectively into which the Christians were grad- 
ually separating; and these few points were, for the most 
part, such only as had undergone the ordeal of controversy 
in their mutual disputes with each other. The means 
which Divine Providence employed for developing the 
abstract doctrines of the gospel, was, the conflict of differ- 
ent sentiments among the Christians themselves. When 
controversies arose, each party was obliged to take its 
ground, and begin defining its position; in doing which, 
it was naturally carried forward to new conclusions, or, at 
least, to a more distinct apprehension of the principles that 
had hitherto been but vaguely recognised. Of course, the 
result of these controversies was, in most cases, to mark 
more plainly the distinction between the respective dispu- 
tants, and, at the same time, to aggravate the differences in 
their modes of faith. 

We remarked, in the close of the former article, that we 
should find the whole Christian community, at this time, 
in the process of separating its mixed elements of Judaism, 
Greek and Roman heathenism, and Orientalism; and 
preparing to resolve itself, accordingly, into three main 
divisions, namely, the Judaizing Christians, the Catholics 
or Orthodox, and the Gnostics. These embryo parties we 
shall now proceed to consider; endeavoring, as far as 
authentic documents will furnish the means, to point out 
their tenets, and to define the relations in which they stood 
to each other. 


I. Tue Juparzine Curistians should be mentioned first, 
as they were the original stock of the church, the remains, 
or the successors, of the earliest converts under the ministry 
of Christ and his apostles. It is well known, from the 
historical notices in the New Testament, that, during the 
whole of the apostolic age, the Jewish believers did not, in 
general, mingle very cordially with their brethren from 
among the Gentiles. In many places they were, indeed, 
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united with them in the same churches, yet their uncon- 
querable bigotry, in favor of their old ordinances, occa- 
sioned perpetual disquiet; and there were certain charac- 
teristics in all their native modes of thinking and habits of 
feeling, which tended continually to widen the original 
distinction. 

At the beginning of the present period, however, they 
had not withdrawn from the general connection, nor does 
it appear that any movement had been made towards a 
formal separation. Their troublesome peculiarities and 
prejudices would naturally be regarded, by the rest of the 
Christians, with the more indulgence, on account of their 
having been the first-fruits of the gospel. Among them 
was the larger part of the parent-church itself, that of Jeru- 
salem, which had, just before the destruction of that city, 
fled to Pella, east of the Jordan, in observance, doubtless, 
of our Saviour’s repeated warnings.'! To this class like- 
wise belonged most of the Jewish believers throughout 
Palestine, and many of those in Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, 
and Rome, together with some in Egypt and Babylonia; 
all forming a class numerous in itself, yet probably small 
when compared with the whole church. But none of their 
own writings, if ever there were any, have survived ;* and 


1 Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. iii. 5) says: “The people of the church at Jeru- 
salem, by command of a divine revelation given before the war to their 
principal men, were induced to leave the city, and to dwell in a cer- 
tain town of Perea, which they call Pella. T'o this place those who 
believed in Christ removed from Jerusalem; so that, holy men having 
altogether abandoned the royal metropolis of the Jews, and forsaken 
the whole land of Judea, the vengeance of God fell upon the rest on 
account of what they had perpetrated against Christ and his apostles, 
and totally destroyed that race of impious sinners from among men.” 


2Many of our ecclesiastical historians consider the Clementine 
Homilies (written, probably, about A. D. 200, or somewhat later) as the 
work of an Ebionite, or Judaizing Christian, and therefore refer to 
them as authority for the sentiments of this party. But although the 
author nearly agrees with the Ebionites in some peculiarities, in others 
he widely differs from them. His notion that the Pentateuch was not 
written by Moses, but composed, from memory and oral traditions, 
after the loss of the original law, and his plea that it contains many 
perverse falsehoods, inserted by the agency of Satan, must have been 
utterly abhorrent to the Jewish converts. The same may be said of 
his doctrine that the sacrifices, prescribed in the law, were never insti- 
tuted by God, nor acceptable to him. So, too, many of his latitudina- 
rian views, of other kinds. Prof. Norton (Genuineness of the Gospels, 
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the early notices of them, after the time of the New Testa- 
ment, are so scanty and imperfect, that their place in 
ecclesiastical history is nearly a blank. It is, therefore, 
impossible to obtain a clear and satisfactory view of their 
opinions in detail. 

The peculiarity that distinguished them from the rest of 
the Christians, and constituted them, in some respects, a 
class by themselves, was their maintenance of the Mosaic 
law and its rituals, in connection with their faith in Christ. 
In other words, they were at once both Jews and Chris- 
tians, such as we find them to have been in the time of 
the apostles. They practiced circumcision; they kept the 
Jewish feasts, new moons, and other sacred seasons; in 
their food, they observed the distinction between clean and 
unclean animals; they guarded against the defilements 
specified by the law, and attended to the numerous puri- 
fications it prescribed. In short, the whole form of their 
outward life was that of a Jew. The more bigoted of 
them regarded this as necessary to justification before 
God, and therefore sought to impose the yoke also on the 
converts from heathenism. Others among them, of a 
more tolerant faith and disposition, were content with the 
right of practicing these ordinances for themselves, and 
left the uncircumcised believers in a great measure free. 
We may add, that, although they seem to have joined 
with their Gentile brethren, in holding a religious meeting 
on Sunday, out of respect to the day of our Lord’s resur- 
rection, yet they were also as punctilious as ever in keep- 
ing the Sabbath, which was disregarded, by the former, as 
merely a Jewish ordinance. 


vol. ii. Additional Notes, pp. 23, et seqq.) thinks that he was a Gentile 
convert, of the philosophical class, a free and independent speculatist, 
who had been impressed with the excellence of Christianity, but who 
was very imperfectly informed respecting its early history; and, we 
may add, who was not intimately associated with any of the parties 
into which the Christians were divided. It is worthy of notice, that 
the author held the annihilation of the wicked, after a period of future 
punishment, (Homil. iii. capp. 6, 59, vii. 7, xvi. 10, in Pat. Apostol. 
Edit. Clerici, vol i. 1724.) In other places, he indeed calls the souls, 
even of the wicked, immortal ; but, by this, he means only that they do 
not die with the body, but survive, for a period, in a future existence. 
(Homil. ii. cap. 18, et alibi.) 

31 think that neither the Judaizing nor the Orthodox Christians ever 
confounded Sunday with the Sabbath, or supposed that it inherited the 
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Such were the tenets and practices which served to dis- 
tinguish the Judaizing Christians in the eyes of their 
brethren, as well as in their own eyes; and it was by these 
alone that their fellowship with the rest of the Christian 
community was sensibly impaired. At the same time, 
they appear to have differed, also, in some other partic- 
ulars, which, however, were made of but little account, in 
those times. Instead of adopting the Four Gospels that 
were generally received, it is said they had but one, and 
this in the Hebrew, as it was called, or Syrio-Chaldee, of 
that day. Accordingly, it must have been used chiefly by 
those who spoke that language, since it could not be read 
by that portion of them who were converted from the 
Hellenist, or Grecian, Jews. It was either the Hebrew 
original of our Gospel according to Matthew, somewhat 
corrupted ; or, should it appear that our Greek text is the 
original, we must regard theirs as a Hebrew translation, 
with some alterations. The writings of St. Paul were 
rejected by the more bigoted among them, because he had 
apostatized from Moses, by discarding the rites of the 
ceremonial law. The rest of the Epistles of the New 
Testament seem to have been received by them all; and it 
is not improbable that our Four Gospels, even, were used 
by such as understood the language,‘ though they would 
naturally ascribe a superiority to their own Hebrew ex- 
emplar. 

To this we must add, that, retaining the Jewish opinion 


sanction of the fourth command in the decalogue, till as late as the 
fourth century, when the practice had become established of transfer- 
ring every thing in the Old Testament to the usages of the church: 
circumcision to baptism, the Levitical priesthood to the Christian min- 
istry, the sacrifices to the eucharist, &c. &c. In “Gurney on the Sab- 
bath,” (p. 90. Andover, 1833,) there is indeed a second-hand quotation 
from Ireneus, stating that the Christians keep the Sabbath on the 
Lord’s day, or Sunday. But I cannot find the passage in Ireneus’ 
works; and the sentiment it is quoted to substantiate, is so contrary to 
that father’s usual treatment of the subject, that I strongly suspect a 
misrepresentation, or, at least, the change of a merely rhetorical flour- 
ish into a formal declaration of fact. 

4 Ireneus repeatedly says that they use only the Gospel according to 
Matthew; (Adv. Heer. lib. i. cap. 26, iii. cap. 11;) and Eusebius says 
the same, but adds, “they make little account (s«:xgor Adyor) of the 
other” Gospels. (Hist. Eccl. iii. 27.) Does he mean to admit that 
they made some account of them? 
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concerning the rank of the expected Messiah in the order 
of beings,’ they regarded Christ as a mere man, endowed 
with an extraordinary measure of the divine spirit. Some 
of them held that he was the son of Joseph and Mary, by 
natural generation, and therefore rejected the first two 
chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel; others retained them, 
and received the account of his supernatural birth of a 
virgin. Their views of Christ’s person, though different 
from those of their Orthodox brethren of Gentile origin, 
appear to have given no serious offence to the latter, till 
after the end of the present period. The personal rank of 


5 See, in the next note, the assertion of Trypho the Jew that his 
people all expected their Messiah to be a man, &c., and that they were 
shocked at such arguments as Justin urged in favor of his being a 
divine person. 

6To show how the renowned Orthodox father, Justin Martyr, re- 
garded the Judaizing Christians, and also to give his representation of 
the manner in which the doctrine of the Deity of Christ struck the un- 
converted Jews of his day, we present the following summary and 
extracts of a part of his “ Dialogue with Trypho the Jew,” which was 
written between A. D. 150 and 160. 

Justin is endeavoring to convince Trypho and his Jewish compan- 
ions that Jesus was the Christ, or promised Messiah, and that he was 
the being who appeared, in the character of a God, to the ancient 
patriarchs. In reply to this, says 

“ Trypho: It would be well for us [Jews] to obey our masters, who 
have forbidden us to converse with any of you, lest we should counte- 
nance such words as these. For you speak many blasphemies; en- 
deavoring to persuade us that this [Jesus,] who was crucified, had been 
with Moses and Aaron, and had spoken to them in the pillar of cloud; 
that he afterwards became man, was crucified, and ascended to heaven; 
that he is again to come upon earth; and that he is to be worshipped.” 

Justin pursues his argument, and compels Trypho to yield certain 
points. Then, in a turn of the conversation, 

“ Trypho: But if one should confess that Jesus is the Christ, and 
believe on him, and obey him, yet at the same time observe the [Mo- 
saic] ordinances, will he be saved ? 

“ Justin: To me, indeed, it does appear, Trypho, that such a man 
will be saved, if he only do not require others, who are converted from 
the Gentiles, to observe the same things, by denying that t#ey can ob- 
tain salvation, except they keep these ordinances. .... 

“ Trypho: But why do you say, It does, indeed, appear to me that such 
a one will be saved? unless there are those who deny that such will be 
saved. 

“ Justin: Yes, Trypho, there are some who will not unite with such, 
either in conversation or in hospitable relations; but with these I do 
not agree. For if, through weakness of mind, any are disposed to 
practice whatsoever they can of those things which we know Moses 
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Christ was a point not as yet defined among the Chris- 
tians; and almost every variety of opinion concerning it 
was freely indulged, so long as the facts of his divine 
mission, his death and resurrection, were acknowledged. 


instituted on account of the people’s hardness of heart, and if they 
nevertheless have hope in this Christ, and observe the eternal precepts 
of righteousness and piety, I think they ought to be received and 
fellowshipped in every respect as brethren; that is, if they do not re- 
fuse to live with the faithful, nor, as I said just now, constrain others to 
be circumcised like themselves, and to keep the Sabbath, (oaf@atiterr,) 
and other things of the kind. But if those of your race, Trypho, who 
profess to believe in this Christ, compel such of the Gentiles as believe 
in the same Christ, to live according to the law of Moses, or else 
a fellowship with them, then indeed I could not acknowledge 
ee 

“ Trypho: Well, to return to the other subject. What you said, 
namely, that this Christ was a God, and preéxisted before the ages, 
and afterwards deigned to be born a man, and still that he was not 
begotten by a man, appears to me not only paradoxical, but foolish. 

“Justin: I know the doctrine appears paradoxical, especially to 
those of your race who never wished to understand or to do the things 
of God, but the things of your masters. .... Nevertheless, it will 
not destroy the fact that this is the Christ [that is, the Messiah] of God, 
even if I be unable to prove that he preéxisted, and was the Son of the 
Creator of all, and was a God, and that he was also born a man of a 
virgin. But as it has been fully demonstrated that, whatsoever he is, 
he is the Christ of God, if I fail to prove that he preéxisted, and that he 
became a man of like sufferings with ourselves, taking flesh accord- 
ing to the will of his Father, then it will be proper for me to say that 
I erred [in these points; ] but not to deny that he was the Christ, even 
should it appear that he was a man begotten by man, and should it 
also appear that he became the Christ by the election [of God.] For, 
my friends, there are some of our own people who acknowledge him 
as the Christ, who nevertheless teach that he was a man begotten by 
man; with whom I do not agree, even though the most of those who 
teach with me were to say the same; since we are commanded by 
Christ himself to believe, not human doctrines, but those preached by 
the blessed prophets, and delivered by him. 

“Trypho: Those who say that he was a man, anointed and made 
the Christ by the election [of gu, appear to me to express a more 
probable opinion than you who hold the things you have stated. For 
we [Jews] all expect the Christ to be a man, begotten by man, and 
that Elias will come and anoint him. If, then, it should appear that 
this [Jesus] was the Christ, he ought by all means to be regarded as a 
man, begotten by man. But since Elias has not come, I am not con- 
vinced that this is he.” 

Justin attempts to prove his positions. Then 

“ Trypho: Tell me, first, how you can show that there is another 
God besides the Creator of all things ; and then proceed and show that 
he was to be born of a virgin.” 
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It is probable that they retained the Jewish belief in a 
personal reign of the Messiah, in worldly glory, here on 
earth, and that they consequently expected the immediate 
return of Christ, in great pomp, to renovate the earth, and 
to introduce that splendid kingdom of the saints. At least, 
the doctrine of a millennium, in its grossest character, has 
always been ascribed to them, though we know not on 
what adequate authority; and it is commonly supposed 
that from them it passed over to the Orthodox Christians. 
So obscure is the whole matter, that we cannot ascertain 
whether, like their Gentile brethren, they misconstrued, in 
favor of this opinion, the figures in which Christ had pre- 
dicted his speedy coming to overthrow their nation and 
establish his cause; or whether, on the other hand, their 
familiarity with the Jewish and prophetic imagery led 
them to a more correct appreciation of the language. Nor 
have we any direct information respecting their views of 
the future state, and the salvation of the world. They 
may be supposed to have held the Pharisaic as well as 
heathen notion, that souls in general descend, at death, to 
Sheol, or Hades, the under-world; and it is not improba- 
ble that they imagined them to remain there till the resur- 
rection. Indeed, the very expression in the New Testa- 
ment, “to rise from the dead,” is founded on this popular 
idea. How far their native Jewish prejudices, with respect 
to the uncircumcised, actually disinclined them from the 
belief of universal salvation, we cannot determine. 





























Justin accordingly proceeds to argue these points from the Old 
Testament. Whereupon 

‘“* Trypho: We are not prepared for arguments so dangerous; since 
we have never heard any one investigate, or inquire into, or demon- 
strate, these subjects. Nor should we have endured to hear you dis- 
course thus, had you not referred for the whole to the Scriptures.” — 
pp. 140-153. Edit. Paris, 1742. 

N. B.—We may observe, here, that Justin himself did not hold the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as defined in our day. According to him, the 
Son was derived from the Father, and being, therefore, of the same 
kind of nature with him, he was, properly speaking, a God, though 
inferior. He was a cause of all created things, though but a secondary 
cause. He was one with the Father, not in number, nor in dignity, but 
in agreement of disposition and will, and because he was, if we may 
so express it, of the same race of beings. On these points, Justin 
fashioned his views by the Platonic philosophy, and by the heathen 
notions of the derivation of the gods; though he attempts, of course, to 
prove his doctrine by the Old Testament. 
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This view, so fragmentary and imperfect, is the best we 
can gather of the state of opinions among the Judaizing 
Christians, in this period. And when we turn to seek out 
their external history, as a party, we find but a few casual 
traces during this age; for their fortune was, in general, 
identified with that of the church at large. We are indeed 
obliged, by the plan of this article, to treat of them as a 
distinct class; but it should be remembered that they were, 
properly speaking, only a variety. They were, at first, 
an integrant part of the Christian community, and their 
separation took place so gradually that, for a long time, it 
was not complete enough to make them an independent 
body in the eyes of the world. They are thought to have 
been, for the most part, poor as well as illiterate; and the 
very name by which they were known, Ebionites, or, The 
Poor, seems to have been occasioned by this circumstance. 
They were sometimes called Nazareans, also; an appella- 
tion given originally, by the Jews, to all Christians, in 
allusion to the city of Nazareth, where their Lord be- 
longed. 

Amidst the dearth of historical facts, we discover an in- 
cident or two, pertaining to the church of Jerusalem. Its 
flight to Pella took place while Symeon, a cousin-german 
of Christ, was its bishop; in which office he continued 
during the thirty or forty subsequent years. Under him, 
and under thirteen succeeding bishops of the circumcision, 
that church appears to have retained its Judaizing charac- 
ter, till about A. D. 136, a little after the close of the 
second Jewish war, in the reign of the emperor Hadrian. 
Whether it remained at Pella, during the interim, or 
whether it returned to Jerusalem, when Titus had with- 
drawn his army from the smoking ruins of the city, is 
uncertain ;7 though the latter will appear the more proba- 
ble supposition, if we consider the overweening attach- 
ments of this people, and the fact that Jerusalem was 
again inhabited by some of their countrymen. But when 
Hadrian, having retaken it, (A. D. 134,) from the revolted 
Jews under Bar-Cochba, rebuilt it with the name of A®lia 


7 Epiphanius, I think, is the first to assert the former; but the latter 
is the impression one would be likely to receive in reading Eusebius’ 
accounts of the church of Jerusalem, and of the Palestine Christians, 
in the interim. 
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Capitolina, and forbade the accursed race to approach its 
walls, it is said that the church took this occasion to elect 
Marcus, a Gentile, for their bishop, and that the majority, 
by discontinuing the Jewish ceremonies, secured to them- 
selves the privilege of residing on the site of their ancient 
and still venerated metropolis. The minority persevered 
in their former customs, and, it is probable, returned to the 
neighborhood of Pella; or, if we deny the previous re- 
moval, they remained in that region, while their more 
compliant brethren went up to settle again -around the 
foundations of the ternple. 

This secession from the parent-church appears to have 
been the first direct step towards that general and avowed 
separation of the two classes everywhere, which mutual 
bickerings had already prepared them for, and which we 
find recognised, as complete, in about forty years after 
this event. The breach was perhaps effected, in most 
cases, rather by the bigotry and exclusiveness of the 
Ebionites themselves, than by the intolerance of the 
Orthodox party. In Greece and Egypt, as well as in the 
West, the Judaizing Christians seem rapidly to have 
decreased in numbers, and to have disappeared within a 
generation or two; but in Pera, in Syria, and through- 
out the East, they were somewhat numerous even as late 
as the end of the fourth century.2 Before this time, how- 
ever, they had passed through some changes. They had 
themselves become subdivided into two classes, to which 
the names, Ebionites and Nazareans, began at length to 
be sometimes applied separately, instead of interchange- 
ably as at first. “The former denied the miraculous con- 
ception of Christ, which the latter admitted; the former 
refused all fellowship with uncircumcised believers, while 
the latter were willing to extend it to such as were of 
Gentile birth. 


8Jerome says, (Epist. 89 ad Augustin.) “ What shall I say of the 
Ebionites, who pretend that they are Christians? Even to this day 
there is, in all the synagogues of the East, a heresy among the Jews, 
which is condemned uatil now by the Pharisees under the name of the 
heresy of the Minei. They are vulgarly called Nazareans. They be- 
lieve in Christ the Son of God, born of the virgin Mary; and they say 
that he it is who suffered under Pontius Pilate,— in whom we also 
believe. But while they wish to be both Jews and Christians, they 
are neither Jews nor Christians.” 
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II. Tue Caruonics, or Ortuopox, though but second 
in the date of their origin, had become first in number, as 
early as the beginning of this period. Generally of heathen 
descent, they were distinguished by the developement of 
their faith according to the Greek and Roman modes of 
thinking, though many of them were also strongly marked 
with Jewish peculiarities. They constituted the larger 
part of the churches that had been founded by the apostles 
and first preachers, in Syria, Asia Minor, Egypt and the 
West; and they were scattered, in smaller proportion, 
through Palestine and the East. 

Subsequent ecclesiastical writers have left many notices 
of them; but the only direct light, which gleams, at inter- 
vals, through the obscurity in which their sentiments 
during this period are involved, is derived from their few 
remaining productions of a cotemporary date. ‘The surest 
way, therefore, of learning what opinions they entertained, 
what were their modes of thought, the tendencies of their 
faith, the direction of their prejudices,—in a word, of 
seeing for ourselves what was the general state of doctrine 
among them at that time, is by a patient survey of these 
remains. With such as desire a true idea of our subject, 
we think the manifest advantages of this method will 
atone for the unavoidable tediousness of following out a 
detailed analysis of the several pieces in their chrono- 
logical order. 

They are commonly called the works of the Apostolical 
Fathers, the earliest Christian writings that have reached 
us, after those of the apostles themselves. Taken together, 
they do not exceed the New Testament in bulk.? Com- 
posed by men of little learning or general knowledge, and 


9 Archbishop Wake’s translation of the Apostolical Fathers has been 
repeatedly printed in this country ; sometimes in a separate volume, 
and sometimes in the “ Apocryphal New Testament.” This latter is 
an infidel publication, in which the several werks are divided off, anew, 
into chapters and verses, probably with the design of making them look 
like the books of the New Testament, so that they may appear to be- 
long with them. As the Archbishop’s translation, however, is fre- 
quently incorrect, we shall always refer to the original, Edit. Hefele, 
Tubing. 1839. 8vo. ; though we shall also refer to the chapter and verse 
in the Apocryphal New Testament, in order to accommodate different 
classes of readers. The sections in Hefele’s edition agree with those 
of Le Clerc’s edition, and with those of Wake’s English edition. 
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for the most part of as little judgment, and less taste, they 
are still valuable, as they afford us some notion of the con- 
dition, character, and sentiments of the early Christians. 
But whoever expects to find them instructive or edifying, 
in other respects, will generally rise from their perusal 
with disappointment, if not with disgust. It should be 
observed, however, that most of these works are supposed 
to have been somewhat interpolated, so that we cannot 
always judge what is original, and what of later date. 
This consideration ought to be kept in view, the more 
especially because that, in presenting their contents, we 
shall take them as they now stand, without attempting the 
impracticable task of restoring them to their genuine state, 
and without making allowances for their probable corrup- 
tions, which are nevertheless but conjectural. 

A. D. 95. The Epistle of Clement of Rome, to the 
Corinthians, is the first in order. It is distinguished for 
the respect subsequently paid it by the ancient Orthodox 
churches ; some of which had it publicly read, in course, 
with the books of the New Testament. We may, at 
least, allow it the commendations, that it is generally 
simple in its thoughts, though diffuse in its style, and that, 
while it frequently misapplies Scripture, it contains but 
one or two instances of those absurd allegorical interpreta- 
tions which abound in succeeding fathers.'° Clement was 
pastor of the church in Rome, and was, perhaps, the 
person mentioned by St. Paul, Phil. iv. 3. His Epistle, 
written in the name of his own cliurch, was addressed to 
that at Corinth, for the purpose of dissuading the members 
from the schismatical quarrels and insubordination which 
had reappeared among them. 

Earnestly exhorting them, by all their obligations to 
Christ and to their religion, to repent of their mutual envy 
and abuse, he also urges on them a consideration of the 


10Clem. ad Corinth. 1 Epist. xii. or ch. vi. 10. The spies directed 
the harlot Rahab to hang out of her window a scarlet cord, that she and 
her house might be saved in the sack of Jericho. And this was a sign, 
representing the blood of Christ; “showing that by the blood of the 
Lord there should be redemption to all who believe and hope in God. 
Ye see, beloved, that there was not only faith, but prophecy, in this 
woman.” In other passages, also, there is at least a shade of alle- 
gorizing. See xxix. ch. xii, 6-8, &c. 
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divine justice, as a motive of fear; referring them to the 
destruction of Sodom, &c., as instances of God’s judg- 
ments on sinners, and adducing from the Old Testament, 
and frorn the apostolic history, numerous examples of the 
evil which malice had wrought, in all ages. These are 
the only motives of terror he distinctly appeals to. In one 
passage, however, after speaking of the resurrection, he 
exhorts his brethren to “fear God and forsake the evil 
“works of wicked desires, that we may be sheltered, by 
“his mercy, from the coming judgments. For whither 
“can any of us flee from his strong hand? What world 
“shall receive any of those who would run away from 
“him? For the Scripture saith, in a certain place, 
“Whither shall I flee from thy Spirit?” &c." It is 
possible, however, that he does not here refer to judgments 
at the resurrection, but to such only as God inflicts in this 
life. But in another place he says, “ Let us, as with one 
“mouth, earnestly cry unto Him, that we may be par- 
“takers of his great and glorious promises. For he saith, 
“ Eye hath not seen, and ear hath not heard, and there 
“hath not entered into the heart of man, what things he 
“hath prepared for those who wait for him. (Isa. lxiv. 4; 
> “or, 1 Cor. ii. 9.) How blessed and wonderful, beloved, 
“are the gifts of God! Life in immortality, splendor in 
“righteousness, truth in assurance, faith in confidence, 
“temperance in holiness! and all these things are brought 
“down to our understanding. "What, then, are the things 
“prepared for those who wait [for him!] The Creator 
“and all-holy Father of the ages himself [only] knoweth 
“the greatness and beauty of them. Let us, therefore, 
“strive to be found in the number of those who wait 
“for him, so that we may share in the promised gifts.” * 
We should naturally infer that Clement held some distinc- 
tion at least in future rewards; and this is confirmed by 
other passages. For he seems to regard the intermediate 
state of the martyrs as different even from that of other 
deceased Christians, as well as from that of the dead in 
general. Retaining some of the Greek and Roman 
notions, which in this particular agreed with those of the 
Pharisees, he supposed that the souls both of good and of 


11 xxviil. ch. xii. 1-5, 12 xxxiv. xxxv. ch. xv. 7, 8; xvi. 1-6. 
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bad descend, at death, to Hades or the under-world; 
where those who have been made perfect in charity, are 
received, by the grace of God, into the place of the pious, 
waiting to be revealed, or raised up, in the visitation of the 
kingdom of God. But St. Peter and St. Paul, when they 
had finished their course by martyrdom, went immediately 
“to the glorious and holy place that was due to them,” 
which probably was heaven itself. It must also be ob- 
served that he nowhere intimates that any will be raised 
from the dead, except those who here serve the Lord in 
faith, and are made perfect in charity. Though the 
omission to’ include others may indeed have been acci- 
dental, with him, we shall find that some of the Apostolical 
Fathers had adopted the Pharisaic notion on this point. 
To the foregoing we may add, that some of the Corinthian 
Christians appear to have become already disheartened by 
the unexpected delay of the resurrection, and that Clement 
himself thought it near at hand, together with the destruc- 
tion of the world.’° 

In his Epistle, about as long as St. Mark’s Gospel, and 
embracing a great variety of topics and allusions, there is 
nothing to determine whether he believed in any state of 
positive punishment hereafter, nor whether he held the 
ultimate salvation of all men. 

His views of our Saviour’s rank, in the scale of beings, 
are not definitely expressed. The most magnificent appel- 
lation that he gives him, is “the Sceptre of the majesty of 
God ;” which, however, conveys no distinct idea, especially 
as he only used it rhetorically, to contrast the dignity of 
Christ’s character with his meekness and condescension. 
He is “the high-priest of our offerings,” and is “so much 
greater than the angels as he hath inherited a more dis- 
tinguished name.”!® His blood, which he shed for our 
salvation, is precious with God, and it conferred on all the 
world the grace, or privilege, of repentance.” “ Through 


13 iv. 1. li. compared with v.; or, ch. iii. 8; xx. 11, 12; xxi. 5, comp. 
iii, 12, 15. 

14 xxvi. and 1.; or, ch. xi. 6, xx. 1], are the only places where he 
mentions who shall be raised. 

15 xxiii. et seqq. ch. x. 11-15; xi. 10-12, &c. 

16 xvi. ch. vii. 1, and xxxvi. ch. xvi. 15-23. 
17 vii. xii. xxi.; or, ch. iv. 5; vi. 10; ix. 6. 
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“love, did the Almighty receive us; through the love he 
“had for us, did Jesus Christ our Lord give his blood for 
“us, according to the will of God; his flesh for our flesh, 
“and his soul for our souls,” “— meaning, perhaps, that 
by offering his flesh he secured the resurrection of our 
bodies, and that by offering his soul he redeemed ours. 
In connection with this, we must observe that, like the 
Greeks and Romans, Clement seems to have imagined 
some intrinsic efficacy to move the divine will and to 
affect the economy of nature, in all voluntary sufferings, 
whether of Christ, or of mankind generally; as in the 
blood of certain heathens, who sacrificed themselves for 
their country, and in the fasting and abasement of Queen 
Esther, for the Jews.'? The repentance and supplications 
of the Ninevites, in the time of Jonah, propitiated God, 
although they were strangers to him.” 

Penitence, humiliation, and charity, avail much with 
God.” But, then, they must be confirmed by faith in 
God, which alone is adequate to our justification. Thus, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob obtained the divine blessing, 
by working righteousness and truth through faith; “and 
“we, therefore, being called by the will of God, in Christ 
“‘ Jesus, are not justified by ourselves, neither by our own 
“wisdom, or knowledge, or piety, or works of righteous- 
“ness which we have performed in holiness of heart, but 
“by faith; by which, likewise, Almighty God hath justi- 
“fied all [the saints] who were from the beginning.” 
Good works and holiness, however, are necessary, together 
with faith;** and, by faith itself, he evidently means 
nothing but confidence in God’s word. 

Referring to the insubordination and schisms in the 
Corinthian church, Clement insists with much earnestness 
on scrupulous conformity to the ecclesiastical regulations. 
Christians must make their offerings and perform their 
religious services “at the appointed times and places,” or 
they will not be acceptable; for God has, by his sovereign 
will, fixed the seasons and the places for those exercises, 
and designated the officers by whom they are to be per- 


18 xlix. ch. xx. 7. 19 }y. ch. xxi. 18, 24. 

2 vii. ch. iv. 7, 8. 21 viii. xxi; or, ch. iv. 8-15; ix. 13. 
22 xxii. XXXi. XXXxii.; or, ch. x. 1, &c., xiii. 12-21. 

3 xxxiii. ch. xiv. 1, &c. 
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formed; just as the high-priest, priests, Levites, and peo- 
ple, under the Mosaic law, had their parts assigned them 
respectively, from which it was not allowed them to 
deviate. ‘The order of the Christian ministry was this: 
God sent Christ; Christ sent his apostles; the apostles, 
by guidance of the Spirit, appointed their first-fruits, or 
first converts, “to be bishops and deacons over such as 
should believe ;” and they also ordained that, in case of 
vacancies in the ministry, others should be appointed “ by 
worthy men, with the consent of the whole church.”* It 
may be observed that Clement uses the terms bishop and 
presbyter as synonymous,” and that he appears to recog- 
nise but two classes of ministers in the church, namely, 
bishops or presbyters, and deacons. 

Such are the views and sentiments that we find in the 
most respectable, and, with but one exception at least, the 
most sober, of the Apostolical Fathers. A few years later, 
we come to 

A. D. 107, or 116. The famous Epistles of Ignatius ; 
of which the genuineness has been impeached and de- 
fended with an immoderate zeal, altogether dispropor- 
tioned to their real weight on either side of the disputants. 
Though the question will perhaps be always involved 
in difficulties, we shall follow the prevailing opinion that 
the seven Shorter copies, so called, are, in the main, 
genuine. They were addressed to certain churches in 
Asia Minor, and written, if by Ignatius, while he was 
conducted on a tardy journey of nearly two thousand 
miles, from the Syrian Antioch to Rome, for the execution 
of the sentence of martyrdom. He is said to have been 
bishop of the church in the former city, for about forty 
years, and to have been personally acquainted, in his 
younger days, with some of the apostles; but his writings, 
turgid in style, and obscure as well as puerile in sentiment, 
are by no means worthy of such advantages. 

The topic which he urges the most frequently and 


*%4 x1.-xliv.; or, ch. xvii. 13—xviii. 21. 

25 xlii. comp. xliv.; or, ch. xviii. 4, 6, comp. 18-20. See also xlvii. 
liv. lvii.; or, ch. xix. 24; xxi. 14; xxii. 15, where presbyters are men- 
tioned as the highest officers in the church. Wake has concealed the 
bearing of several of these passages, by translating priests instead of 
presbyters, and ministers instead of deacons. 
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the most strenuously, is, the duty of Christians, in all reli- 
gious matters, to submit their reason, faith, and practice 
to the authority of their bishop, presbyters, and deacons, 
especially to that of the first. It may, indeed, be pleaded, 
in his extenuation, that his object; here, was to preserve 
the churches from threatening schisms; but his language 
on this point sometimes runs into such extravagance as 
to border on profaneness. His favorite strain is, “ Rever- 
“ence the bishop as Jesus Christ; the presbyters as the 
“councillors of God, and company of the apostles; and 
“the deacons as the command of Jesus Christ.” “TI 
exhort you,” says he, “that ye strive to do all things in 
“the concord of God, your bishop sitting in the place of 
“ God, your presbyters in the place of the council of 
“apostles, and your deacons being entrusted with the 
“service of Jesus Christ.” “As our Lord did nothing with- 
“out the Father, so do ye do nothing without the bishop 
“and the presbyters; neither endeavor to let any thing 
“appear reasonable to you by yourselves.” if we do 
any thing without the bishop, and presbyters, and deacons, 
We are not pure in conscience. They who do not come 
together into the same place with the bishop and church, 
are proud, and have separated themselves; and they who 
thus make schisms in the church shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God.” “When all are thus together in one 
“place, the powers of Satan are destroyed, and his mis- 
“ chief dissolved by your concord of faith; for if the prayer 
“of one or two be of such force, how much more that of 
“the bishop and the whole church!”* From this and 
other passages, it would seem that he imagined some 
charm in the services of the united church, to break the 
mysterious spells of the devil. 

It is manifest that, unlike the rest of the Apostolical 
Fathers, he distinguishes bishops from presbyters in gen- 
eral. It is equally manifest, however, that his bishop was 
not of the modern kind, a diocesan ; but simply the pastor, 
the chief among the presbyters, of a particular church. 


% Ad Trall. iii. ch. i.8. Ad. Magnes. vi. ch. ii. 4, 5, and vii. ch. 
ii. 8, 9. 
27 Ad Trall. vii. ch. ii. 5. Ad Ephes. v. ch. ii. 2,3. Ad Philadel. iii. 
ch, i. 9. 
28 Ad Ephes. v. xiii; or ch. ii, 2; ch. iii. 11. 
29* 
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He was the overseer, and shared the government with the 
rest of the presbyters, together with the deacons.” 

With respect to the eventual salvation of all men, the 
views of Ignatius cannot be ascertained, It is probable, 
indeed, that he never inquired into that point. Our future 
happiness, in the vague sense of the phrase, he evidently 
regarded as conditional on our present striving. “ That 
“thou mayest attain unto God,” says he to Polycarp, his 
brother bishop, “ be sober, as the combatant of God; the 
‘ prize is immortality and eternal life,’ *° — alluding to the 
prize for which the combatants in the Grecian games con- 
tended. Speaking of schismatics, he says, “For what 
“remains, it is reasonable to return unto a sound mind, 
“while we yet have time to do repentance unto God.’’*! 
Here, however, he may refer to their chance of becoming 
reconciled again with the church, and not to a limited time 
for securing their future welfare. In reading his Epistles, 
we cannot well avoid the impression that he supposed 
martyrs would hereafter enjoy some peculiar privilege, in 
distinction from common Christians; and the numerous 
passages, in which he exults, with a fanatical ‘delight, in 
the prospect of his own martyrdom, as the means of his 
“attaining unto God,” strengthen the general inference. 
As to a future state of punishment, the following are the 
only explicit allusions: “ Be not deceived, my brethren ; 
“the corrupters of households [by adultery] shall not in- 
“herit the kingdom of God. If, then, they who have done 
“these things after the flesh, have died, how much more, 
“if any one by wicked teaching corrupt the faith for which 
“ Christ was crucified? Such a one, being filthy, shall 
“depart into the fire unquenchable; likewise he who 
“hearkens to him.” Speaking of his day as “the last 
times,” he exhorts his brethren to “fear the long-suffering 
‘of God, lest it be to us for condemnation. Hither let us 
“fear the coming wrath, on the one hand, or, on the other 
“hand, let us love the present grace, that we may at all 
“events be found in Jesus Christ, unto the true life.” 


2 See Chauncy’s View of Episcopacy, p. 291, and onwards. This 
neglected work is the most thorough exhibition, that is to be found in 
our language, of the doctrine of the first two Christian centuries con- 
cerning Episcopacy. 

30 Ad Polycarp. ii. ch. i. 12. 31 Ad Smyrn. ix. ch, iii. 6. 
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Another expression, but of somewhat doubtful meaning, 
occurs in an incoherent paragraph: “ Since, therefore, 
“things have an end, there are these two set together be- 
“fore us, life and death; and each one shall depart into 
“his proper place.” **° We must add, that the influence 
of the Pharisaic tenet of a partial resurrection only, is dis- 
covered in his opinion that certain heretics, and probably 
the wicked in general, are not to rise from the dead, but 
are to exist hereafter as mere incorporeal spirits.“ This 
notion is also connected with another fancy of his: that the 
eucharist, being the body and blood of Christ, is “the 
‘medicine of immortality, the antidote to death, by which 
“we shall live forever in Jesus Christ;” and by virtue of 
which the communicants are to share in the resurrection,™ 
—on the ground, probably, that in receiving the conse- 
crated elements, they really partake of the flesh and blood 
which was raised from the dead, and which, being thus 
incorporated with their bodies, must secure their resurrec- 
tion. Whether there was to be a millennium, or personal 
reign of Christ for a thousand years on earth, at the end of 
the world, we do not discover in these Epistles; but 
“the last times” had already come, and Christians were 
exhorted “to look for” the appearing of the Lord.* 

At the birth of Christ, “‘ a star shone in heaven above all 
“the stars; its light inexpressible, and its novelty fearful. 
“ All the other stars, together with the sun and moon, were 
“the choir to this star, while this sent out its light exceed- 
“ingly above them all.” From that time, all magic, which 
it seems had hitherto bound the world, was dissolved ; the 
spell of wickedness, which Ignatius appears to have re- 
garded as a mysterious enchantment of the devil, was 
done away ; ignorance was removed, the ancient dominion 
of the adversary abolished, God was manifested in a 
human form for the renewal of eternal life, and the econ- 
omy, which he thus perfected, obtained the dominion.* 


32 Ad Ephes. xvi. ch. iv. 1-3; and xi. ch. iii. 5,6. Ad Magnes. v. 
ch. ii. 1. 

33 Ad Smyrn. ii. ch. i. 7,8. Ad Trall. x. ch. ii. 13.. He nowhere 
asserts or intimates a resurrection of any but believers. 

34 Ad Ephes. xx. ch. iv. 16. Ad Rom. yii. ch. ili. 5. Ad Smyrn. vii. 
ch. ii. 15-17. 

35 Ad Ephes. xi. ch. iii. 5. Ad Pol. iii. ch. i. 25. 

36 Ad Ephes. xix. ch. iv. 11-13. 
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If we may venture to carry a few broken hints out to their 
probable import, Ignatius supposed that the world had 
been forcibly held, by the devil, under a sort of magical 
thraldom, till the coming of Christ; and that the power of 
this prince of evil was so formidable, that it was necessary 
to conceal from him, beforehand, the virginity of Mary, 
and the birth and death of the Son of God, lest he should 
seize the opportunity to crush the work of redemption in 
its commencement.” But when God had secretly in- 
truded the economy of grace into our world, and put it in 
operation, it was too late for the adversary to recover the 
advantage ‘he had unwittingly lost. His powerful spell 
was broken; a new agency had gained a footing here, 
disturbing his government, thwarting his purposes, and 
destined eventually to overthrow his kingdom of sin and 
death. One of the first victories which Jesus Christ ac- 
complished, was in raising from the dead the prophets of 
the Old Testament, who, in their day, had believed on 
him. This was at his birth, or, perhaps, at his cruci- 
fixion.* 

A sublime department of spiritual science, which none 
but the more advanced disciples of Christianity could 
attain to, was a knowledge of such affairs in the heavenly 
world, as the several orders of angels, their places, and the 
arrangement of the principalities, both seen and unseen. 
Of these mysteries, derived from the Oriental speculations, 
or from the Jewish Cabbala, Ignatius modestly acknowl- 
edges himself to be only a learner; and he prudently 
refrains from teaching them to his brethren, lest they, who 
were as yet but babes in Christ, should be choked by such 
substantial food.” 

As Christ was begotten of God, he was himself a God, 
—the immediate God of the universe—but secondary to 
the unbegotten Deity.“ He was the spirit of God, and 
was united with the Father as the church was united with 


37 Ad Ephes. xix. ch. iv. 10-14; comp. other passages in which he 
speaks of the “ Prince of this world.” 

38 Ad Magnes. ix. ch. iii. 6. 39 Ad Trall. v. ch. i. 17-20. 

40 Ad Ephes. Salut. ch. i. 1, and vii. ch. ii. 7. Ad Trall. vii. ch. ii, 4. 
Ad Rom. Salut. ch. i. 1, and iii. ch. i. 18. Ad Smyrn. i. ch. i. 2, &c. 
Compare ad Ephes. iii. ch. i. 2; ad Magnes. vii. ch. ii. 8, and xiii. ch. 
iv. 8; ad Trall. iii. ch. i. 8; ad Smyrn, viii. ch. iii. 1. 
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Christ.“ Ignatius, like most of the Asiatics, had not our 
modern reluctance to associate inferior beings with God ; 
for he frequently introduces the bishops and presbyters in 
what we should deem a profane connection with the sacred 
name. We cannot discover that he recognised in Christ 
any distinction of a human soul and a divine; on the 
contrary, he speaks of his sufferings and death, and even 
blood, as those of his divinity. “The suffering of my 
“ God, the blood of God,” are the expressions he uses. 
“ Our God Jesus, the Christ,” says he, “ was conceived by 
‘“ Mary according to the economy of God, of the seed of 
“ David, by the Holy Spirit; and was born and baptized, 
“that by his suffering he might purify water ;” *?—allud- 
ing to some cleansing virtue which he was supposed to 
have imparted to the water of baptism. The flesh and 
blood of Christ are extolled for their spiritual efficacy ; but 
usually with an aim against the Gnostics, who denied the 
reality of his incarnation. He was, indeed, an offering to 
God, and a sacrifice, for us.4* But, then, it would seem 
that he was such in no peculiar, or exclusive sense; for 
Ignatius frequently proposes himself, also, as a sacrifice 
for his brethren, in his approaching martyrdom.“* It is 
therefore probable that he retained the vulgar heathen 
opinion, that all voluntary suffering, in a good cause, has 
a kind of magical virtue to procure blessings for others. 
We find, however, no traces of the common doctrine of 
vicarious atonement. 

The Gnostics are often alluded to, and condemned, as 
heretics, for denying the reality of Christ’s mortal body, 
neglecting the eucharist, &c. The Judaizing Christians, 
too, are censured almost as severely, though not so fre- 
quently, for adhering to the Mosaic rites; among which 
the observance of the Sabbath is reckoned. If we still 
live, says Ignatius, according to the Jewish law, we con- 
fess we have not received grace. And he argues, from 
the alleged example of the prophets themselves, that we 


41 Ad Magnes. xv. ch. iv. 12. Ad Ephes. v. ch. ii. 1. 

42 Ad Ephes. i. ch. i. 3, and xviii. ch. iv. 9. Ad Rom. vi. ch. ii. 16. 

43 Ad Ephes. i. ch. i. 4, 

44 Ad Ephes. viii. ch. ii. 8, and xviii. ch. iv. 7, and xxi. ch. iv. 17. 
Ad Trall. xiii. ch. iii. 8. Ad Smyrn. x. ch. iii. 13. Ad Polyc. ii. ch. i. 
12, and vi. ch. 1. 12. 
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must not keep the Sabbath, but observe the Lord’s day, 
on which Christ arose from the dead, and gave us life.© 
“Jt is absurd to name Jesus Christ, and yet to Judaize. 
“For Christianity did not receive Judaism, but Judaism 
“received Christianity,” as the perfect way of life. 

Next to the Epistles of Ignatius, follows 

A. D. 108, or 117. The Epistle of Polycarp to the 
church at Philippi; a short letter, of which nearly one half 
consists of quotations from the New Testament. As far 
as we can judge from so brief a production, it is the work 
of a more sober and intelligent mind, than any of the 
ecclesiastical writings of that age, except the Epistle of 
Clement. If genuine, of which there is some doubt, it 
was written soon after the martyrdom of Ignatius, to which 
it refers. Polycarp was bishop, or pastor, of the church at 
Smyrna, from about the year 100, till after the middle of 
the second century. He is said to have been a disciple 
of St. John; and, after the death of this apostle, he was 
certainly regarded as the most eminent of the Christians of 
Asia. 

The only classes of ministers, which he mentions, in the 
church, are presbyters and deacons. In one passage,“ 
however, he speaks of them in the extravagant style of 
Ignatius, exhorting his brethren “to be subject to the pres- 
“byters and deacons, as to God and Christ.” Froni this 
profane comparison, we may infer that he held Christ to 
be inferior to God, as the deacons were inferior to the 
presbyters. Jesus Christ was “ the everlasting high-priest, 
“the Son of God,” who “raised him from the dead, and 
“gave him a glory and a throne at his right hand. To 
“him all things in heaven and earth are made subject; 
“and every living creature worships him.” “” We find no 
expressions more definite to determine his rank in the 
order of beings. He submitted to death for our sins, that 
we might live through him ;* but there are no traces of 
the doctrine of vicarious atonement. 

Polycarp seems, like Clement and Ignatius, to have 


45 Ad Magnes. ix. ch. iii. 3. See whole of viii—x. or ch. iii. We 
must warn the reader, once for all, not to depend on Wake’s translations. 

4 Polyc. Ep. ad Philipp. v. ch. ii. 13. 

47 Ditto, xii. ch. iv. 10, and ii. ch. i. 6, 7. 

48 Ditto, i. ch. i. 3, and viii. ch. iii. 5. 
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supposed that martyrs enjoy, in the intermediate state, 
some condition different from that of other men. Those 
blessed persons, Ignatius, Zozimus, and Rufus, together 
with some from among the Philippians, and Paul himself, 
and other apostles, had gone “to the place due to them, 
“and were with the Lord, with whom they had also suf- 
“fered.” * But we have no reason to think that he 
differed from the common opinion of the Orthodox of his 
day, that Christians in general, when they died, went, on 
the other hand, to Hades, or the nether world. He ap- 
pears, also, to have believed that our resurrection is con- 
ditional, and that it will be confined to those who do 
God’s will, in this life, and who walk in his command- 
ment.*”> The Gnostics, who denied the resurrection and a 
future judgment, are spoken of as being already numerous, 
and are severely denounced: “ Whosoever” says he, 
“ does not confess that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh, 
“is an antichrist; and whosoever does not confess his 
“ martyrdom on the cross, is from the devil. And whoso- 
“ever perverts the oracles of the Lord to his own lusts, 
“and says that there will be neither a resurrection nor a 
“judgment, is the first-born of Satan.” *! It is apparent, 
therefore, that he recognised various distinctions in the 
immediate condition of the dead, and that he held a future 
judgment; but how long these diversities and retributions 
would continue, or what would be their result, does not 
appear. Neither can we ascertain whether he believed 
like the rest of the Apostolical Fathers, that the resurrection 
was near at hand. 

A. D. 116. On taking our leave of Polycarp, we must 
turn aside from the Apostolical Fathers, to mention one or 
two facts that are sufficiently attested by other authority. 
We find that, about this time, the doctrine of a millennium 
had appeared, in its grossest form, among some of the 
Orthodox, at least in Asia Minor, who, perhaps, borrowed 
it from the Judaizing Christians. Papias, bishop of the 
church at Hierapolis, near Laodicea, collected and pub- 
ished all the traditions, true or false, of the sayings of 


49 Polyc. Ep. ad Philipp. ix. ch. iii. 7-9. 

50 Ditto, ii. ch. i. 8, and v. ch. ii. 11. In the former of these passages, 
Wake has foisted in the qualifying phrase, “ in like manner.” 

51 Ditto, vii. ch. iii. 1-3. 
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Christ and his apostles, which he could gather from their 
immediate followers; with some of whom he had been 
personally acquainted. He relates, as one of these tradi- 
tions, which had descended to him from St. John, that 
Christ had spoken of his reign on earth for a thousand 
years of amazing fertility, when there shall be “ vineyards 
“having each ten thousand vine-stocks, each stock ten 
“thousand branches, each branch ten thousand twigs, each 
“twig ten thousand bunches, each bunch ten thousand 
‘‘ grapes, and each grape when pressed shall give twenty- 
“five measures of wine. And when any of the saints shall 
“go to pluck a bunch, another bunch will cry out, I am 
“ better, take me, and bless the Lord through me. Like- 
“wise a grain of wheat shall produce ten thousand spires, 
“each spire ten thousand grains, and each grain ten 
* pounds of clear white flour; and the other fruits, seeds, 
“and plants, shall yield in the same ratio. All animals 
“ shall feed on the produce of the earth, and become gentle 
“and peaceful with each other, and wholly subject to 
“man.” >? These views of a millennium prevailed in the 
Orthodox party, from this time onwards, if not before. 

A. D, 124-126. We catch a glimpse, also, of a new 
element, of great power, which was already at work in the 
church, and which was destined to effect important modifi- 
cations in the Orthodox doctrines; we allude to the 
Grecian philosophy. Hitherto, the ecclesiastical writers, 
of whom we have any knowledge, were apparently 
illiterate and uncultivated men; as were the rest of the 
Apostolical Fathers, also, whom we are yet to bring under 
review. But, about this time, Aristides, a philosopher 
from the schools of Athens, presented, to the Emperor 
Hadrian, an Apology for the persecuted Christians; and 
we are told that he not only retained his philosopher’s 
garb and profession, but that he also interwove his phi- 
losophic opinions in his book, which was afterwards 
imitated by Justin Martyr. This fact is important only 
as it shows how early was the intrusion of peculiarities 
from the Grecian schools. Besides all the corruptions of 


52 Treneus (Adv. Her. lib. v. c. 33) adopts this tradition, but ascribes 
it to Papias as his authority. 

53 Hieronymus de Vir. Illustr. c. 20,and Ep.83 ad Magnum. I take 
this quotation at second-hand. 
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a vulgar kind, which we have seen floating along, these 
speculations, like a tributary stream, were pouring their 
foreign elements into the turbid waters of Orthodoxy. 
Their influence, however, does not appear to have become 
general in the Church, till the close of the period we have 
proposed to consider ; and we must, therefore, leave them, 
for the present, in the back-ground, while we confine our- 
selves to the more prominent features of the picture. 

A. D. 136-140. We return to the Apostolical Fathers. 
The next of their works is the Epistle of Barnabas ; which 
was written by some puerile but unknown allegorist, appa- 
rently of Gentile™ birth, and perhaps an Alexandrian. 
His chief object is to explain away the Mosaic institu- 
tions, in order to dissuade the Christians from Judaizing ; 
to which he seems to allude as the prominent error of his 
time. 

His distinguishing hypothesis (if we may ascribe any 
regular hypothesis to so whimsical a thinker) is, that the 
Mosaic law, and indeed all the Judaism of the Old Testa- 
ment, were but a mass of types, that had, for the most part, 
no literal meaning, and no value except as puzzles artfully 
contrived to imply the facts and doctrines of Christianity. 
The real intention of the law was not that the Jews should 
offer sacrifices, keep the Sabbath, practise circumcision, 
&c.; the commands, which seem to require these obser- 
vances, only foreshadowed something that was to be real- 
ized in the gospel. When, for instance, the Lord com- 
manded that whosoever did not afflict himself on the day 
of atonement, should be cut off from among the people, 
(Lev. xxiii. 29,) he meant only that Christ was at length to 
offer himself for our sins. It was merely an enigma, 
pointing to Christ. So, too, the historical narratives in the 
Pentateuch, are allegories of the same import. Thus, it is 
said (Gen. xvii. 27) that Abraham circumcised his house- 
hold ; which Barnabas reckons at three hundred and eigh- 

teen persons. “ What now,” says he, “was the truth, 





54 He everywhere identifies himself with the Gentile Christians, in 
Cistinction from the Jews. See ii. ch. ii. 11, and iii. ch. ii. 20, and iv. 
ch. iii. 7-9, and v. ch. iv. 2, &c. If there were any occasion to show 
that he was not the Barnabas mentioned in Acts, this circumstance 
would be decisive. 
55 Barn. Ep. iv. ch. iii. 2, 7-9. 6 vii. ch. vi. 3. 
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“made known by Abraham, in this? Mark first the eigh- 
“teen, and then the three hundred. For the numeral let- 
“ters of ten and eight are 15, [the first two letters of the 
“ word Jesus.| Here you have Jesus. But, because the 
“ cross was that by which we were to find grace, he adds 
“three hundred ; the numeral letter of which is T, [in the 
“ form of the cross.| Thus, by two letters he signified 
“ Jesus ; and by the third, his cross. He who has put the 
“ engrafted gift of his doctrine within us, knows that none 
“ever received from me a more excellent truth ; but I trust 
“ you are worthy of it.’ Again; it is said, (Exod. xvii. 
2,) that in the battle between the Israelites and the Amal- 
ekites, when Moses held up his hand, Israel prevailed ; 
and when he let down his hand, Amalek in turn prevailed. 
Here, says Barnabas, the spirit directed Moses to put him- 
self into the shape of the cross, by stretching out his arms 
on each side; and then the Israelites conquered. But 
when, by letting down his arms, he ceased to represent the 
cross, the Israelites were beaten ; to teach them that except 
they trusted in Christ, they could not be saved, but should 
be overcome forever.® Most of his expositions are so 
comically silly, and yet are given with such an air of con- 
scious cleverness, as to excite disgust, or to provoke a 
horse-laugh, according to the temper of the reader. 

The following are the particular tenets which we gather 
from his Epistle. Jesus Christ is “ the Lord of the whole 
“ world.” He pre-existed at the beginning, for it was he to 
whom God said, in the creation, Let ws make man in our 
image; and he it was who inspired the prophets of old to fore- 
tell his mission. If he had not come in the flesh, men could 
not have endured to look upon him, for they are unable to 
gaze even upon the sun, which js but the work of his hand. 
It is an error of the wicked to call him the Son of David, 
since he is the Son of God, and the Lord of David.” 
The purpose of his coming in the flesh, and of his suffer- 
ing, was, that he might verify the ancient prophecies which 
he had dictated, fill up the measure of their iniquity who 
had persecuted the prophets, prepare for himself a new 
people, and demonstrate to them that after the resurrection 


57 ix. ch. viii. 10-14. 
58 xii, ch. xi. \ 
59 y. ch. iv. 7, 9, 13, 14, and vi. ch. v. 12, 13, and xii. ch. xi. 13. 
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he would act as judge. Such were the grounds on which 
he came and suffered for our sins. 

Of all the Christian writings, after the New Testament, 
this is the first in which we find any such epithet as ever- 
lasting applied to suffering. There are two ways, says 
Barnabas ; the one of light, over which the angels of God 
are appointed ; the other of darkness, over which are the 
angels of Satan. “The way of darkness is crooked, and 
“full of cursing; for it is the way of everlasting®™ death, 
“with punishment. In it are those things which destroy 
“the soul, such as idolatry, arrogance,” &c. He who 
walks in the divine commands, “ shall be glorified in the 
“ kingdom of God; but he who chooses the other things, 
“shall be destroyed together with his works. For this 
“ cause, there shall be a resurrection ; for this cause, a ret- 
“ ribution.” * He says nothing of universal salvation; 
and we cannot ascertain whether he believed that future 
punishment would be endless, since we find the word ever- 
lasting used by many of the ancient fathers to express in- 
definite, and not interminable, duration.™ 

The way of life he makes to be merely the practice of 
what is theologically termed “ good works,” in distinction 
from the Antinomian, or high-Calvinistic, definition of 
faith. On the other hand, the way of death is described 
as the indulgence of evil tempers and actions, and not. as 
the inheritance of any original guilt. 

The last days had already come; and the destruction of 
all things, together with the end of the Wicked One, was 
near at hand. At the close of six thousand years from the 
creation, a period which had almost expired, the Son of 
God should come, with a scarlet garment around his body, 
and finish the season of the Wicked One, judge the un- 
godly, and change the sun, moon and stars. This was to 
be the judgment. It is probable that Barnabas placed the 
resurrection at this juncture; and, if so, he must have con- 
fined it exclusively to the righteous. The next thousand 
years, answering to the seventh day, should be a Millen- 


60 y. ch. iv. 10, 15-20, &c. 

61 aldrioc. 

62 xviii. ch. xiv. 3, 4, and xx. ch. xv. 1, 2, and xxi. ch. xv. 7, 8. 
63 See Ancient Hist. of Universalism, ch. ii. and onwards. 
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nium of glorious rest, when the saints should have the 
promised dominion over the earth and all living creatures, 
when transgression should be no more, and all things be 
made new. Then should follow the eighth period of a 
thousand years, answering to the eighth day, or Sunday ; 
and that should be the commencement of the next world. 
Such, he thinks, is the real meaning of the account in the 
book of Genesis, in which it is represented that God fin- 
ished the world in six days, (a day with the Lord being a 
thousand years,) and that he rested on the seventh day, and 
sanctified it;® that is, appointed a thousand years of rest 
at the end of the world. 

By the Sabbath, he says, was meant the Millennium ; 
and it is uncertain whether he held that the day was ever 
intended to be kept, even by the Jews, according to the 
literal sense of the command in the decalogue. Be this as 
it may, he regarded the observance of it, in his time, as 
Judaical, and inconsistent with Christianity. On the other 
hand, Christians observed the eighth day, or Sunday, in a 
joyful manner, because “Jesus then rose from the dead, 
“ and, having manifested himself, ascended into heaven.” © 

The Jews instituted a baptism that was of no profit; 
but, in that of the Christians, the candidates “ went down 
“ into the water full of sins and pollutions, and came up 
“ bringing forth fruits, having in their hearts fear and hope 
“in Jesus Christ by the spirit.” From this he appears 
to have held, like Ignatius, that a purifying virtue had been 
imparted to the water of baptism, or else that a regenera- 
ting power at least attended that rite. 

He is vehement in his opposition to Judaizing, which is 
the only heresy that he mentions. To secure his brethren 
from this, he exhorts them to avoid all separatism, and, as 
it would seem, to refrain even from the exercise of their 
individual judgments : “ Do not withdraw yourselves [from 
“the Catholic meetings,] as if ye were already justified ; 
“ but, assembling together in one place, seek out what is 
“ becoming and useful to the common body of the beloved. 

‘For the Scripture saith, Wo unto them who understand 


65 iv. ch. iii. 10, and vi. ch. v. 21-24, and vii. ch. vi. 11, and xv. ch. 
xiii. 4-9, and xxi. ch. xv. 10. 

66 xv. ch. xiii. 1-10. 
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“for themselves alone, and think to be wise by them- 
“ selves!” ® 

About A. D. 150. The last and longest of the works 
ascribed to the Apostolical Fathers, is the Shepherd of 
Hermas ; written apparently at Rome, and probably by a 
brother of the bishop in that city. The author seems to 
have been a good man, of a gentle spirit, imaginative, but 

rrulous, of too weak a mind and of too drivelling a 
judgment to give his imagination either force or beauty. 
Judging from the tenor of his admonitions, we should infer 
that the Christian community, for which he wrote, had be- 
come infected with many vices, and that it was beginning 
to be pervaded by a luxurious and worldly spirit. His ob- 
ject is to correct these evils by inciting the believers to a 
greater degree of integrity, of spirituality, and of abstrac- 
tion even from their secular pursuits as well as from the 
customary indulgences of pleasure. It is often difficult to 
ascertain his particular views, on account of the tedious 
and confused allegories in which he presents them; but we 
think the following a faithful representation, as far as it goes. 

God, who is incomprehensible and indeed inconceivable 
by the human mind, “ created all things out of nothing.” © 
Tke Son of God “is more ancient than any creature.” 
He was “ in council with the Father, at the making of the 
“ creation ;’ and it would seem that the world was com- 
mitted to his charge, for “all creatures are sustained by 
“him.’” Yet he is inferior to the Father, as a servant is 
inferior to his master.“ Under his general superintend- 
ence, angels also have the immediate direction of the sev- 
eral departments and concerns of the creation. There 
are, especially, six angels, of the highest rank, to whose 
rule and government the Lord has committed all his crea- 
tures.” The great and venerable angel, Michael, has the 
care of believers ;™ the angel who appeared to Hermas in 
the character of a shepherd, presides over repentance, &c.“ 


68 iv. ch. iii. 11. 69 Herme Past. Mand. i. v. 1-3. 
7 Simil. ix. 12, 14, v. 110, 137. 7 Simil. v. 5,6, v. 46, 49-53. 
7 Vis. iii. 4, v. 43, 44. Simil. v. 5, v. 47. Simil. ix. 12,9. 119. Do 

these six angels answer to the six mshaspands of the Zoroastrian the- 

ology ? 
73 Simil. viii. 3, v. 25. 
74 Mand. Proem. v. 10. Mand. iv. 3, v. 22. Simil. x. 1, v. 6. 
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There are multitudes, also, of inferior angels. Indeed, 
every man has two angels assigned to him, the one good, 
the other bad, who suggest to him thoughts and desires ; 
though it rests with him to determine which of these 
promptings he will indulge, and which suppress.” In the 
present revolted condition of this world, the Devil, it 
seems, is the lord of its affairs; but still he has no power 
to overcome such as put their trust in God.* 

In the last days, or the fulness of time, the Son of God 
came upon earth, as the way of salvation; and none can 
enter into the kingdom of God, but they who take his 
name upon themselves, and live according to his gospel.” 
They are justified only by piety toward God, devotion to 
the cause of Christ, and a proper subjugation of their appe- 
tites, passions, and worldly attachments.® The spiritual 
church of God is built, like a tower, under the immediate 
charge of the six mighty angels, but subject to the super- 
vision of Christ.° And, as in the case of a tower rising 
through the waves, its materials are all brought up through 
the water, that is, through baptism, which is the seal of our 
Lord.® Men go down into the water servants of iniquity, 
and come up heirs of life, their former sins having been 
forgiven them in that rite.*! So indispensable is baptism, 
that the deceased saints of the old dispensation had it ad- 
ministered to them (in what way we are not told,) by the 
apostles who went and preached to them in the under- 
world of the dead.” In this church, or kingdom of God, 
martyrs have the first place; next, confessors, or they who 
have hazarded their lives without losing them; and then, 
the more faithful Christians of the common kind.® If 
Christians sinned, after their baptism, there was no more 


7% Mand. vi. 2, v. 7-18. 

% Simil. i. v. 3, comp. Mand. xii. 5, 6, v. 24-36. 

77 Simil, ix. 12, 13, v. 111-131. 
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repentance for them, or at the most they were allowed to 
repent but once more; and if they persevered in their 
folly, they would be cast off forever. Those apostates, 
however, who had blasphemed Christ, were already beyond 
the reach of forgiveness.** All other backsliders, who in- 
tended to return, must repent immediately, lest the church 
should be first completed, after which there could be no 
chance for their acceptance. Some of them, however, 
might possibly gain a place in a less honorable and less 
favored condition,—a sort of secondary church, or kingdom 
of God.® 

Accordingly, a “ falling from grace,” as it is now called, 
is recognised in a great number of passages. In one place 
especially, speaking of Christians who had once received 
the faith and spirit of the gospel, and then returned to their 
former estate, it is said that they are worse than sinners 
who have never been converted, and that “they shall be 
“doubly punished, and die forever.”® It would also ap- 
pear unquestionable that Hermas held the endless exclu- 
sion of some from future blessedness, were it not that we 
have reason to doubt whether the old Latin translation, in 
which his work is preserved, was faithful to the original 
Greek, on this point.” 

The spiritual church was almost completed, when he 
wrote, and the great trial was just at hand, in which this 
world was to be destroyed by fire and blood. Then should 
commence the future world, when the wicked, like dry 
wood, were to be burned, while the righteous were to 
flourish like green trees. In the present life there is no 
visible difference between the fortunes of these two classes ; 
but hereafter, the distinction shall be manifest to all.” 


84 Mand. iv. 1-3, v. 8, 18-23. Simil. vi. 2, v. 10-15. Simil. viii. 6-8, 
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We have already seen that Hermas ascribes a peculiar 
honor to martyrs. We may add, that they are forgiven all 
their sins, because they have suffered death for Christ ; and 
on this account they are held in higher esteem by the 
Lord.® Other Christians, too, may perform works of 
supererogation. If they obey all the commands of God, 
and then engage in such gratuitous works of righteousness 
as are not required of them, they shall thereby purchase to 
themselves a higher dignity and a greater share of the di- 
vine favor! We also find here the germ of the doctrine 
that the merits of the faithful may avail with God to the 
acceptance of other persons less deserving. "When a rich 
saint is absorbed in the pursuit of wealth, and neglects 
prayer, but still bestows charity on a poor brother, if the 
latter pray for him, “ God grants unto the rich man all 
“ good things, because the poor man is rich in prayer, and 
* his requests have great power with the Lord. .... Who- 
“ soever, therefore, shall do these things, he shall not be 
“forsaken by the Lord, but shall be written in the book of 
“life.” = 

We conclude, by observing that, though Hermas men- 
tions bishops,® he evidently reckons them in the order of 
presbyters; for to these he assigns the chief office in the 
government of the churches.* 


Such are the opinions we find in the Apostolical Fathers. 
Some of these notions were doubtless peculiar to the indi- 
vidual writers ; but the whole medley, taken together, must 
be, from the manner in which it has been collected, a fair 
specimen, at least, of the sentiments that prevailed among 
the Orthodox, at this period. Regarding it, therefore, as a 
sure indication of the general state of their views, nothing 
can be plainer than that their doctrine was, as yet, hetero- 
geneous, undefined, and but just beginning to come into 
order. They commonly supposed that the end of the pres- 
ent state of the world was immediately at hand, and that 
the consummation would be attended with some terrible 
judgments, though not with the absolute destruction of the 
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heavens and earth. This expectation had doubtless passed 
over to them from the Jewish belief that a similar change 
was to follow the establishment of the Messiah’s kingdom 
on earth. From the Pharisees, too, they appear to have 
derived the opinion that none but the saints would be 
raised from the dead ; and some of them, (how many we 
know not,) borrowed from the Jews the notion of a Mil- 
lennium of earthly pleasures, that was to succeed the res- 
urrection. They appear also to have agreed both with the 
heathens and with the Pharisees, that souls in general, 
whether good or bad, descend at death to Hades, the sub- 
terranean world, where all are to remain, in different con- 
ditions, till the resurrection of the righteous ; though some 
of those who had suffered for Christ, especially the mar- 
tyrs, were supposed to ascend, at once, to a place in 
heaven. Jn the middle and latter part of this period, if not 
before, they held the doctrine of a future judgment and 
retribution ; but none of them, unless we except Hermas, 
has defined the duration or the result of the punishment. 
Their views of Christ’s personal rank were probably influ- 
enced by the Greek and Roman notions, to which they 
had been accustomed, of secondary gods; and the devel- 
opement of their doctrine, on this point,was slightly affeet- 
ed by certain principles derived, more or less immediately, 
from the Platonic speculations concerning the Logos, or 
Word. They represented Christ’s death as having pro- 
cured for us the privilege of repentance, and contributed 
to our salvation ; but they have not defined the principle 
on which it operated, though some of them would seem to 
have placed it on the broad heathen ground that all volun- 
tary sufferings for others, have an influence to secure the 
favor of Heaven. They regarded justification as the work 
of our faith in the gospel, and of our piety and Christian 
life. Only two orders of ministers were known, namely, 
presbyters and deacons; the bishops, even those mentioned 
by Ignatius, being but the pastors, or principal presbyters, 
of the several congregations, and not diocesans. Univer- 
sal submission, however, to the authority of these minis- 
ters and of the church, was insisted on, as indispensable to 
the Christian character, if not to salvation. The object, in 
laying so great a stress upon this, was, to guard the believ- 
ers from the seduction of heresies that were springing up. 
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Some, at least, had extravagant notions of the regenerating 
virtue of baptism, and of the power of the eucharist to se- 
cure immortality. The Sabbath was regarded as but a 
Jewish institution, and was supposed to have been wholly 
abolished with the rest of the Mosaic ordinances ; while 
the Lord’s day, or Sunday, was held as a distinct observ- 
ance, in honor of our Lord's resurrection. If we may judge 
by the example of the Apostolical Fathers, the common 
method of interpreting the doctrine of Scripture, was of the 
most capricious and fanciful kind. Whenever these writers 
quote the sacred language for the purposes of argument or 
theoretical instruction, they either run into allegorizing, or 
else apply and explain texts according to imaginary rela- 
tions of the words, or resemblances in the forms of expres- 
sion, without regard to the general subject, or attention to 
the context. The moral precepts, however, they usually 
manage with more skill, and sometimes with good sense, 
The Old Testament, with its prophecies, and obscure pas- 
sages, and hyperbolical style, seems to have been their 
great store-house of doctrinal proofs; the New, they more 
seldom quoted, except for practical rules and exhortations. 
This remarkable distinction in their use of the two, arose 
probably from the habit, which their circumstances had in- 
duced, of appealing to the prophecies and supposed types 
of the ancient covenant, in order to convince the Jews and 
heathens that God had, from the earliest ages, foreshadow- 
ed out the Christian dispensation, and thus given it the 
divine sanction ; a fact which the cotemporary evidence of 
the New Testament could not establish with opponents 
who denied its authority. 

Of course, we do not suppose that the opinions we have 
gathered from five or six of its writers and leading men in 
different parts of Christendom, were the only notions of 
the kind that were entertained by the Orthodox or Catholic 
party ; they are to be considered as samples, rather than as 
a complete exhibition. We must remember, too, that be- 
sides all the sentiments and modes of thinking, of this de- 
scription, there was another and different set of views 
already coming into the Church, from the speculations of 
the Greek philosophy. Of these, we have hitherto had 
only a faint glimpse ; but they become very prominent in 
most of the orthodox writings of the next half-century, 
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giving them a character widely distinguished from that of 
the Apostolical Fathers. 





It was our design to complete the Christian dogmatic 
history of this period, by an account of the Gnostics as 
well as of the other two parties. But so great is the length 
to which this article has already extended, that we must 

postpone our notice of the third class of believers till an- 

other opportunity. We therefore conclude, for the present, 

by observing that the Orthodox appear, thus far, to have 

censured the Judaizing Christians only for their adherence 

to the Mosaic rites, and for the schism they occasioned in 

the Church; while the complaints against the Gnostics 

were confined to their denial of Christ’s fleshly body, their 

disbelief of a corporeal resurrection and of a future judg- 

ment, and their neglect of the ecclesiastical ordinances and 

regulations. The other peculiarities of each of these two 

parties, were passed over in silence. 

H. B74. 


Arr. XXIX. 
Sheol and Hades. 
















On a subject so often discussed, as the meaning of these 
terms has been, it will perhaps be supposed that nothing 
can now be said, that has not been often said before; and 
that to write or read more upon the subject is useless. 
The writer thinks differently, for the following reason. 
The discussion that has from time to time related to these 
words, and to others rendered hel/ in the Scriptures, has 
borne almost exclusively upon one question, which, though 
vastly important, is not the only one that should receive 
attention, if we would have an entire view of the subject. 
The prominent question that has occupied our attention, 
in all our former discussions, has been, Whether these 
words denote a place of future or endless punishment; and 
though it has been shown, to the entire satisfaction of the 
Universalist public, that they have no such reference, yet 
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the remaining question, What is their true meaning, not 
being necessarily called out in the great controversy in- 
volving the former, has been passed by in nearly total 
silence. The consequence is, that many, and probably 
most of us, have received as true, what our learned 
opposers have admitted of these terms, without ever enter- 
ing seriously upon the inquiry, whether those admissions 
cover the whole ground. It has been acknowledged, for 
instance, that these words do not denote a place of endless 
punishment, but only a temporary abode of departed 
spirits; and having alleged these admissions, in the great 
controversy that has engrossed our attention, and having 
corroborated them by sufficient quotations from Scripture, 
we have felt that our doctrine was safe; and here the 
matter has rested. ‘This has been a very natural result of 
the existing state of things; and yet we ought now to 
consider, that endless punishment is not the only error that 
should be guarded against; and that an exposition of 
Scripture terms is not necessarily correct, because it does 
not involve the truth of that sentiment. 

That Sheol and Hades do not denote a place of endless 
punishment, but only a place of departed spirits between 
death and the resurrection, we said, is the admission of 
learned divines, and constitutes apparently the prevailing 
opinion among us; and by some of our brethren, it is 
made the basis of theories, which, in the estimation of the 
writer, are far from being in harmony either with reason, 
or the general teachings of the Bible. 

Before laying down any propositions, I wish to illustrate 
the only sure method by which we can arrive at a safe 
result, in respect to the words that constitute the basis of 
this article. If we would know the meaning of an original 
or foreign term, the common resort is to the lexicons. 
This, while it is most convenient, is in general sufficiently 
safe. It is not however infallible. And in all cases in- 
volving serious consequences, recourse should be had to 
the only decisive authority, that of usage, which is higher 
than that of lexicons, and must ultimately determine all 
' questions of this nature. Lexicons are subject to all the 
modifications which prejudice may give them. Like 
other books, they should be regarded only as expressing 
the opinions of the author. The admissions of learned 
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divines are still more unsafe, as there is less probability of 
their having derived their opinions from the true source. 
Their views have very likely been obtained from lexicog- 
raphers, and have been modified, both by their own preju- 
dices, and those of the authors they have consulted. 
Usage, we say, is the only sure and unexceptionable resort. 
It is prior to every other resource, and is the only decisive 
authority in the case. Nor should the reader be satisfied, 
unless that usage is placed before him, in all its extent, 
that he may judge of the influence of the author’s pre- 
possessions, and form his own decisions, by the original 
facts in the case. 

The usage of Sheol and Hades is to determine their 
meaning in the discussion now before us. It has been 
resorted to with a most satisfactory result, in determining 
what they do nof mean; and the present article, it is be- 
lieved, will show a result.no less satisfactory, in settling 
their actual signification. 

To prepare the way for a full understanding and appre- 
ciation of our argument, I will briefly illustrate the manner 
in which the result is to be arrived at. Usage, we say, is 
to settle the meaning of these terms. For instance: There 
are few persons, at the present day, that know the meanin 
of the Hebrew word Alohim; and yet, were this word left 
untranslated in our Scriptures, the reading of the first verse 
in the Bible, would show its signification. Every one 
would understand, that the Alohim who created the heaven 
and the earth, could be no other than God. Soof heavens, 
earth, day, night, or any other term, in the Mosaic account. 
The connection in which they are found, the manner they 
are spoken of, the qualities, attributes, agencies or locations, 
assigned to them—in other words, their usage, would 
settle their meaning. The same is true of any other word 
in the Bible. In some instances a few examples, perhaps 
a single one, would determine the meaning; in others, a 
larger number of examples would be required. Now, we 
shall follow this mode of procedure, so obviously correct, 
in our endeavors to arrive at the meaning of Sheol and 
Hades as used by the sacred writers. One remark, before 
we begin, upon the usual definitions, given by lexicographers 
and divines. They are as follows: Sheol, and its cor- 
responding Hades, denote the state of the dead, the region 
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of the dead, the underworld, the grave. Most of these, it 
will be seen, are quite indefinite. The careful inquirer 
will be likely to ask, What do these authors mean, by such 
definitions? The grave isa word that we can understand ; 
but, what is meant by the state of the dead, or region of 
the dead? and more especially would we know what is 
intended by underworld. Are these definitions designed 
to relate to the condition of the body, or of the soul? Are 
we to understand a physical or a spiritual state to be 
denoted? or do the authors intend to leave this point 
undetermined, as though the original was not definite and 
clear? The usual definitions we consider remarkably 
defective. And yet we are not left in doubt, as to the 
views that the learned have in general entertained of the 
meaning and application of these words. While, with 
few exceptions, they have acknowledged that they some- 
times apply to the grave; yet a place of departed spirits is, 
in general, thought to be designated ; and this is what they 
mean by the region of the dead or underworld. 

On this view of the subject, I would propose the inquiry, 
Whether we are called upon, in the Scriptures, to believe 
in a world of spirits beneath us, or underground? for, 
underworld can appropriately apply to no other locality. 
That the heathens believed this, we are well aware; but 
does God, in his revelation, call upon us to believe the 
same? That Sheol or Hades denotes a place that is under 
ground is too plain to admit of doubt; for its location in 
that direction is often referred to, as we shall see when we 
come to introduce passages touching this point ; and now, 
if a place of spirits is designated by these words, its 
location within the earth, is fixed beyond all controversy. 
But, I repeat the question— Does God require us to believe 
in such a place as the residence of spirits? Those who 
maintain the doctrine of an underworld, are willing to 
admit, that the Pagans erred in locating their infernum ; 
but how this can be, and still the Bible doctrine of an 
underworld be true, is what we do not understand. There 
either is, or there is not, an underworld. If there is such a 
place, taught by the Bible, then the heathen did not err in 
believing in its existence ; and if there is no such place, the 
error is not to be attributed to the heathen alone, but it 
belongs equally to the sacred writings. Before we embrace 
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a conclusion so fearful, we should review the subject, if 
peradventure we may not have imbibed wrong opinions 
respecting it. 

In the present article, it is proposed to show, that Sheol 
or Hades, in the Scriptures, denotes exclusively the grave 
or place of burial —that this is uniformly its literal significa- 
tion; and that, when figuratively used, it represents a state 
or condition in this world, of which the grave is an appro- 
priate emblem. 

One preliminary statement, and we will introduce our 
proofs. Itis this. The usage of Sheol or Hades with the 
meaning we attach to them, needs not be expected to 
correspond precisely with the English word grave, though 
they have the same signification. The ancient burial- 
places were not in all respects like ours; and this has 
occasioned the variation to which I refer. Our proposition 
is, that these terms, in their original usage, correspond 
precisely with the places of burial among the Hebrews. 
This proposition will now be illustrated. 

I. The construction attributed to Sheol or Hades was 
precisely that of the burial-places among the Hebrews. 
1. The Hebrews often buried their dead in deep pits or 
caves, with which their country abounded, that not un- 
frequently extended far under ground, and in which a 
large number of dead bodies might be deposited ;— hence, 
Sheol or Hades is denominated a pit. “ My life draweth 
nigh unto the grave! [Sheol.| I am counted with them 
that go down into the pit. Let us swallow them up alive, 
as the grave; and whole, as those that go down to the pit. 
Thou shalt be brought down to hell,’ to the sides of the 
pit.”—( Psalms lxxxvili. 3,4. Proverbs i. 12. Isaiah xiv. 
15. See also Isaiah xxxviii. 18,19. Ezekiel xxxi. 16.) 
In all these, and many other instances, Sheol is denominated 
a pit; and such we know were the burial-places of the 
Hebrews, though we have yet to learn that a place of 
departed spirits is in any proper sense a pit; nor am I 


1To obviate the necessity of the frequent repetition of Sheol and 
Hades, I would here state, that in all the passages I shall quote, where 

ave or hell occurs, the original is Sheol in the Old Testament, and 
Fiades in the New, except in those instances otherwise designated. I 
would also state that what is stated respecting either of these words; is 
intended to apply to the other, though but one be named, 
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aware that the Hebrew bor, here rendered pit, has ever 
been considered as denoting such a place. 2. Like the 
caves, that were used as places of burial among the 
Hebrews, Sheol is said to have a mouth or place or en- 
trance. “ Hell hath enlarged herself, and opened her 
mouth without measure; and their glory, and their pomp, 
and their multitude, and he that rejoiceth, shall descend 
into it. Our bones are scattered at the grave’s mouth.” 
(Isaiah v.14. Psalms exli. 7.) 3. The entrance to the 
burial-places of the ancients was guarded by bars or gates, 
that could be opened and closed by means of keys. 
Hence, Sheol-is said to have these things. “ They shall 
go down to the bars of the pit, [Sheol,] where our rest 
together is in the dust. Upon this rock will I build my 
church : and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 
Iam he that liveth and was dead; and behold, I am alive 
forevermore, amen; and have the keys of death and of 
hell.”—(Job xvii. 16. Matthew xvi. 18. Revelation i. 18.) 
4. The cave, that was used as a burial-place, usually con- 
tained a large number of dead bodies. These were 
deposited in places excavated from the side of the cave. 
Hence the following allusion: “Thou shalt be brought 
down to hell, to the sides of the pit.”’—(Isaiah xiv. 15.) 
That a place of departed spirits has sides we will not deny ; 
but, still, we can see no reason why the side, in preference 
to any other location, should be assigned to the king of 
Babylon. The allusion seems plainly what we have stated. 
II. The location of Sheol, and that of the ancient graves, 
is the same. 1. The place was beneath, and fast be 
arrived at by going down to it. “ Hell from beneath is 
moved to meet thee at thy coming. Thou shalt be brought 
down to hell. Let not his hoar head go down to the grave 
in peace.” —(Isaiah xiv. 9, 15. J Kings i i11.6,9.) Numerous 
other passages might be referre d to, “but it is unne cessary. 
Sheol denotes a place beneath us, an underworld, if one 
please to call itso; and as this we know it to be the location 
of the grave, and do not know, nor even believe to be the 
location of a spiritual abode, the reference of the term to 
the former, is evidently unavoidable. 2. Sheolis associated 
with the base of mountains, where the Hebrew burial- 
places were sometimes located. “ For a fire is kindled in 
mine anger, and shall burn unto the lowest hell; and shall 
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consume the earth with her increase ; and shall set on fire 
the foundations of the mountains.”—(Deuteronomy xxxii. 
22.) A fire that would burn up the increase of the earth, 
and consume its surface down to the lowest place of burial, 
in the mountain sides, is here made the emblem of the 
tremendous judgments that would fall upon the Jews. 
The language, though figurative, developes the location of 
Sheol as plainly as it could be done by any literal state- 
ment. 3. Sheol wasintheearth. “ And the earth opened 
her mouth, and swallowed them up, and their houses and 
all that appertained unto them, Korah and all his goods. 
They, and all that appertained to them, went down alive 
into the pit [Sheol;] and the earth closed upon them, and 
they perished from the congregation.” —( Numbers xvi. 32, 
33.) It is worthy of being observed that the houses and 
goods of Korah and his company, were swallowed up with 
them, and went to the same place. Nor is it satisfactory 
to say, that both the swallowing up, of their houses and 
goods in the earth, and the departure of their souls to a 
place of spirits, are had in view by the sacred writer, 
though he has not discriminated between the two things 
as clearly as he might have done; for though this is a very 
easy way to support a theory, it has no sanction from 
judicious criticism. 4. The location of Sheol or Hades is 
farther indicated, by its being contrasted with the physical 
heaven or firmament, as being in an opposite direction. 
“Tt is high as heaven, what canst thou do? deeper than 
hell, what canst thou know? Though they dig into hell, 
thence shall mine hand take them; though they climb up 
to heaven, thence will I bring them down.”—(Job xi. 7, 8. 
Amos ix. 2.) Instances of this kind have been urged in 
favor of the common application of hell to a place of “future 
misery, on the ground that, being contrasted with heaven, 
it must denote an opposite state or condition. It seems 
however to have been entirely overlooked, that it is the 
physical, and not a spiritual heaven, that is referred to. 
That such is the reference, however, is proved by the 
ge ares of the passages. The height of heaven, and 
the cr of Sheol, can have no other than a local and 
physical reference. To dig into Sheol, and to climb up to 
heaven, cannot have been intended to apply to spiritual 
places. ‘The latter passage deserves an additional remark. 
ol* 
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The allusion is to the escape of criminals from the officers 
of justice. ‘They might dig into the pits and caves of the 
earth, (the burial- -places ,) ‘and hide themselves from the 
officers of justice, and escape from the retributions of civil 
law; yet the omniscient eye of God could not be eluded, 
nor his justice evaded in this way. It may be added, that 
so far from being regarded as a place of punishment, Sheol 
is resorted to with a view to escape punishment; and the 
criminal is brought out to receive the merited stripes. If 
the sinner dig into hell, God will bring him out; if he 
climb up to heaven, God will bring him down. It is in 
neither, then, that he is to receive his deserved chastisement. 

III. The contents of Sheol are such as can belong only 
to the grave or place of burial. 1. Gray hairs. “ If 
mischief befall him in the way in which ye go, then shall 
ye bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave.” 
(Genesis xlii. 38. See also Genesis xxxvii. 35; xliv. 29, 31.) 
2. Hoary heads. “ Let not his hoary head ‘20 down to 
the grave in peace. His hoary head, bring thou down to 
the grave with blood.”—(1 Kings ii. 6,9.) 3. Bones. 
“ Our bones are scattered at the grave’s s mouth. ”—( Psalms 
exli. 7.) 4. Sheep. “ Like sheep they are laid in the 
grave.’—(Psalms xlix. 14.) The reference is to a dis- 
honorable burial. ‘The persons referred to, were buried 
with as little respect as you would bury an animal to get 
it out of the way. ‘The passage implies that sheep some- 
times found a place in Sheol, as well as human beings. 
0. Houses and goods. The case of Korah and his company 
is to the point. 6. Swords and other weapons of war. 
“ And they shall not lie with the mighty that are fallen of 
the uncircumcised, which are gone down to hell, with 
their weapons of war, and their swords they have laid 
under their heads.”—(Ezekiel xxxii. 27.) It seems that 
the custom of burying weapons of war along with the 
distinguished persons who used them, existed, to some 
extent, in the eastern countries, as well as among the 
aborigines of America. The passage last quoted contains 
a plain reference to this practice. It is needless to say that 
a spiritual state cannot be referred to. 

In harmony with the above passages, the following 
particulars may be noticed. 1. The inmates of Sheol are 
called the dead, the slain, &c. “Hell from beneath is 
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moved to meet thee at thy coming ; it stirreth up the dead 
for thee. They also went down to hell with him unto 
them that be slain with the sword. The strong among 
the mighty shall speak to him out of the midst of hell, 
with them that help him. They are gone down; they lie 
uncircumcised, slain by the sword.”—(Isaiah xiv. 9, 
Ezekiel xxxi. 17; xxxii. 21.) 2. They are said to consume 
and vanish away, and to be eaten of worms. “As the 
cloud is consumed and vanisheth away, so he that goeth 
down to the grave, shall come up no more. Drought and 
heat consume the snow waters; so doth the grave those 
that have sinned. The worm shall feed sweetly on him. 
Like sheep they are laid in the grave; death shall feed on 
them ..p66 ss their beauty shall consume in the grave.”— 
(Job vii. 9; xxiv. 19. Psalms xlix. 14.) 3. Sheol is re- 
garded as a place of rest. “ They shall go down to the 
bars of the pit [Sheol] where our rest together is in the 
dust.”—(Job xvii. 16.) 4. Sheol is a place of silence. 
Let the wicked be silent in the grave.”—(Psalms xxxi. 
17.) 35. Itisa place of unconsciousness. ‘“ In death there 
is no remembrance of thee; in the grave who shall give 
thee thanks. The grave cannot praise thee; death cannot 
celebrate thee; they that go down to the pit, cannot hope 
for thy truth. Whatsoever thine hand findeth to do, do 
with thy might; for there is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou goest.” 
—(Psalms vi. 5. Isaiah xxxviii. 18. Ecclesiastes ix. 10.) 
Some expositors regard the place of departed spirits, be- 
tween death and the resurrection, as one of profound sleep; 
and hence they are able to reconcile the last-quoted passages 
with their views ; but as there are numerous other passages 
that cannot be reconciled with the idea of a place of spirits, 
but which admit, with these, of a rational interpretation, 
when referred to the grave, the application we have made 
of them is obviously the correct one. 

IV. Sheol is used to illustrate a variety of subjects to 
which grave would answer with equal propriety. 1. The 
certainty of death. “If I wait, the grave is my house.”— 
(Job xvii. 13.) Death is certain; and if I do not die now, 
I ultimately must. “ What man is he that liveth and shall 
not see death? shall he deliver his soul from the hand of 
the grave? ”—(Psalms Ixxxix. 48.) Death, to all men, is 
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inevitable. 2. The power of God. “The Lord killeth, 
and he maketh alive; he bringeth down to the grave, oe 
bringeth up.”—(1 Samuel ii. 6.) 3. The knowledge of 
God. “ Hell is naked before him; and destruction hath 
no covering.”—(Job vi. 8.) The dark recesses of the 
grave are all open to the vision of the Omniscient. “ Hell 
and destruction are before the Lord; how much more the 
hearts of the children of men? ”—(Proverbs xv. 11.) The 
grave is the limit of human knowledge ; but God can 
penetrate beyond. 4. The omnipresence of God. “If I 
ascend into heaven, thou art there; if I make my bed in 
hell, behold thou art there.”—( Psalms cxxxix. 7.) It may 
be added, that this passage might also have been quoted 
to prove that Sheol was regarded as a place of rest; for to 
make one’s bed there, can have no other than this reference. 
5. The insecurity of wealth. ‘“ They spend their days in 
wealth, and in a moment go down to the grave.”—(Job 
xxi. 13.) 6. Unsatisfied desire. “ Hell and destruction 
are never full; so the eyes of man are never satisfied. 
There are three things that are never satisfied, yea, four 
that say not, It is enough: the grave, the barren womb, 
the earth that is not filled with water, and the fire that saith 
not, It is enough.”—( Proverbs xxvii. 20; xxx. 15,16.) 7. 
The nature of jealousy and love. “ Love is strong as 
death ; jealousy is cruel as the grave.”—(Cant. viii. 6.) 8. 
A state of moral impurity. “ The sorrows of hell com- 
passed me about. Great is thy mercy toward me, for thou 
hast delivered my soul from the lowest hell. The pains 
of hell gat hold upon me. Thou shalt beat him with the 
rod, and shalt save his soul from hell. Her guests are in 
the depths of hell. Thou didst debase thyself even unto 
hell. Thou Capernaum which are exalted to heaven shalt 
be brought down to hell.”—(2 Samuel xxii. 6. Psalms 
xviii. 0; xxx. 335 Ixxxvi. 138; exvi. 3. Proverbs xxiii. 14; 

5;ix.18. Isaiah lvii.9. Matthew xi. 23. Luke x. 15.) 
We understand Sheo/ and Hades in these passages to be 
used as an emblem of a moral condition, corresponding to 
the physical defilement of the grave. It was a state of sin 
that occasioned the distress of the Psalmist, and from 
which God in his mercy delivered him. It was from such 
a state that suitable chastisement would save the dis- 
obedient son. ‘The lewd woman and her victims were in 
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a moral state, of which the impurity of the grave was a 
proper emblem. Capernaum was to be brought down to 
a low state of degradation, proportioned to the high exalta- 
tion it had attained. That the language is figurative, all 
will admit; and consistency demands that the emblem 
correspond with the condition represented. But to suppose 
that Sheol means a place of departed spirits, does not allow 
of any just analogy, and is not, therefore, the correct 
interpretation. 

V. Sheol is often made synonymous with death, and in 
the poetic parallelism of the Hebrews, the two words are 
commonly coupled together. 


“The grave cannot praise thee: 
Death cannot celebrate thee.” 


‘Your covenant with death shall be disannulled, 
And your agreement with hell shall not stand.” 
“Love is strong as death: 
Jealousy is cruel as the grave.” 
“ Her feet go down to death: 
Her steps take hold on hell.” 


*T will ransom them from the power of the grave: 
I will redeem them from death. 
O death, I will be thy plagues. 
O grave, I will be thy destruction.” 


“‘O death, where is thy sting ? 
O grave, where is thy victory ?”2 


To die, and to go to a place of departed spirits, are 
nearly enough the same idea, it may be supposed, to come 
within the license of the poet; but to die, and to go to the 
grave, are still more nearly related, and ought therefore to 
be regarded as more probably had in view by the sacred 
writers. 

Having now noticed the most prominent analogies 
between Sheol and the grave, and drawn therefrom an 
argument in favor of their identity, which we deem con- 
clusive, we will bring our labors to a close, by answering 
the most important objections to our views. 

1. We sometimes read of the soul going to Sheol; it 
must therefore mean a place of spirits. ‘“ What man is he 


2Tsaiah xxxvili. 18; xxviii. 15,18. Cant. viii. 6. Proverbs vy. 5. 
Hosea xiii. 14. 1 Corinthians xv. 55. See also Psalms lv. 15. 
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that liveth and shall not see death? shall he deliver his soul 
from the hand of the grave? ‘Thou wilt not leave my soul 
in hell.”—( Psalms Ixxxix. 48; xvi. 10. Acts ii. 27.) The 
word rendered sow, in these passages, ordinarily signifies 
life ; nor was it unusual for the Hebrews to speak of their 
lives drawing near the grave, to signify an approach to the 
termination of their earthly being. “ My soul is full of 
trouble,” says the Psalmist, “ my /ife draweth nigh unto 
the grave.”—(Psalms Ixxxviii. 3.) The prediction, con- 
cerning Christ, that his soul would not be left in Sheol, is 
clearly explained by Peter: “ He [David] seeing this before, 
spake of the resurrection of Christ, that his soul was not 
left in hell; neither his flesh did see corruption.” —( Acts ii. 
31.) 

2. The Hebrews had other words, more particularly 
Keber, by which they denoted the place of burial, and did 
not need Sheol for this purpose. Besides, they make a 
plain distinction between Sheol and Keber, when they use 
the two terms. That Keber denotes the grave or place of 
burial, is beyond doubt ; but is it necessary to suppose that 
Sheol does not denote the same? We have a variety of 
terms to express the same thing; and it is very evident that 
the Hebrews may have had a similar variety. That there 
is a plain distinction between Sheol and Keber, as con- 
tended for by the objector, 1 am not able to perceive. I 
am disposed rather to regard their similarity of usage, as 
proof of the identity of their signification. ‘The following 
passages will exhibit the usage of the two terms in con- 
junction; and the distinctive features of each, if there be 
any, will be likely to appear. Isaiah, chap. xiv., has both 
words in the same paragraph. ‘The language is addressed 
to the king of Babylon, and predicts his overthrow: “ Hell 
from beneath is moved to meet thee at thy coming; it 
stirreth up the dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the 
earth; it hath raised up from their thrones, all the kings of 
the nations. All they shall speak and say unto thee, Art 
thou also become weak as we? art thou become like unto 
us? Thy pomp is brought down to the grave, and the 
noise of thy viols; the worm is spread under thee, and the 
worms cover thee. How art thou fallen from heaven, O 
Lucifer, son of the morning! how art thou cut down to 
the ground, which didst weaken the nations! For thou 
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hast said in thy heart, I will ascend into heaven, J will 
exalt my throne above the stars of God, I will sit also upon 
the mount of the congregation in the sides of the north; I 
will ascend above the heights of the clouds, I will be like 
the Most High; yet thou shalt be brought down to hell, to 
the sides of the pit... All the kings of the nations, 
even all of them, lie in glory, every one in his own house. 
But thou art cast out of thy grave [Keber] like an abomina- 
ble branch, and as the raiment of those that are slain, 
thrust through with a sword, that go down to the stones 
of the pit, as a carcass trodden under foot. Thou shalt 
not be joined with them in burial, because thou hast de- 
stroyed thy land and slain thy people.”—(Isaiah xiv. 9-20.) 
Much of this quotation, it will be seen, is highly poetic; 
yet it developes the usage of Sheol ont Keber, no less 
clearly, than a literal relation could have done. That 
Sheol here denotes the grave is plainly manifest from the 
eleventh verse : “Thy pomp is brought down to the grave, 
[ Sheol,] and the noise of thy viols; the worm is spread 
under thee,and the worms cover thee.” In verse nineteenth, 
the representation is changed; and the king, who had 
been cast down to the grave, is not permitted to remain in 
the quiet resting-place of the dead. He is said to be cast 
out of his grave, [| Keber,] as an abominable branch, as a 
carcass trodden under foot. ‘There is no inconsistency in 
the two parts of the representation; and the phraseology 
associated with both Sheol and Keber, proves conclusively 
an identity of meaning. The worms of Sheol, (verse 
eleventh,) and the carcass in Keber, (verse nineteenth,) can 
have no other than the same reference. ‘The sides of the 
pit, mentioned in connection with Sheol, (verse fifteenth,) 
and the stones of the pit associated with Keber, (verse 
nineteenth,) are plainly the same. The dead of Sheol, and 
the slain of Keber, are synonymous expressions. 

Another passage, where both terms are conjoined, is 
Ezekiel thirty-second. Commencing with the eighteenth 
verse, we read thus: “ Son of man, wail for the multitude 
of Egypt, and cast them down, even her, and the daughters 
of the famous nations, unto the nether parts of the earth, 
with them that go down into the pit. Whom dost thou 
pass in beauty? Go down, and be laid with the uncir- 
cumcised. .. . The strong among the mighty shall speak 
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to him out of the midst of hell, with them that help him ; 
they are gone down, they lie uncircumcised, slain by the 
sword. Asher is there, and all her company ; his graves ® 
[Keber] are about him, all of them slain, fallen by the 
sword. Whose graves | Keber] are set in the sides of the 
pit, and her company is round about her grave [ Keber| all 
of them slain, fallen by the sword, which caused terror in 
the land of the living. There is Elam, and all her 
multitude round about her grave, [Aeder,] all of them 
slain, fallen by the sword, which are gone down uncir- 
cumcised, unto the nether parts of the earth, which caused 
her terror in the land of the living; yet have they borne 
their shame with them that go down to the pit. They 
have set her bed in the midst of the slain with all her 
multitude ; her graves [Keber] are round about him. ... .« 
There is Meshech, Tubal, and all her multitude; her 
graves | Keber] are round about him. . . . And they shall 
not lie with the mighty that are fallen of the uncireumcised, 
which are gone down to hell, [ Sheol,} with their weapons 
of war; and they have laid their swords under their heads ; 
but their iniquities shall be upon their bones, though they 
were the terror of the mighty in the land of the living.”— 
(Exekiel xxxii. 18-27.) That Sheol and Keber, in this 
passage, have the same general signification, their similar 
usage, and the phraseology associated with each, must 
convince the most skeptical. And were it admitted that 
their meaning is not the same, the sense of grave would 
still have to be attached to Sheol, whatever signification 
were allowed to Keber. The inmates of Sheol are said to 
be s/ain; and even their position is indicated ; they are laid 
with the uncircumcised ; their swords they have laid under 
their heads. 'The same and other similar expressions are 
connected with Keber. The only possible modification 
that can be supposed in their application, is, that, while 
Sheol denotes the grave in general, Keber is more restricted 
and denotes particular graves. One phrase connected 
with the use of these terms, in the above quotation, may 
require an additional remark. I allude to the expression 


3] use the singular for plural, that the reader, who is not acquainted 
with the original, may not be embarrassed by seeing a word that but 
partially resembles the one he expects. For the same reason, the 
affixes of Keber are omitted. 
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nether parts of the earth. ‘The phrase denotes no more 
than the earth beneath. It does not imply a lower 
depth than what belonged to the usual burying-places. 
Besides; the same expression is associated both with 
Sheol and Keber, and denotes plainly an equal depth of 
each. And farther, if any one is disposed to locate the 
place of departed souls in the bowels of the earth, it is 
their privilege to do so. I desire no controversy with 
them on that question. Indeed, if Sheol denote a place of 
spirits, the question of its location in the earth does not 
admit of controversy ; for the Scriptures are too plain and 
definite on this point to be misunderstood or perverted. 

3. Another objection is, that the Greeks used Hades to 
denote a spiritual world; and the seventy translate Sheol 
by this Greek term. It is also certain, that the writers of 
the New Testament used Hades at a time when both 
Greeks and Jews applied it to a place of spirits in another 
world. 

These propositions are, no doubt, true; but they do not 
comprehend all that is true on this subject. ‘There plainly 
was a time when the Greeks did not use Hades with 
exclusive reference to a place of spirits. This is sufficiently 
indicated by the version of the seventy. Hades is there 
the rendering of Sheol in those places where the grave is 
confessedly the meaning, as well as in others that are 
differently interpreted. This invalidates the argument 
drawn from Greek usage. The seventy must have un- 
derstood Hades as an appropriate term for the grave, else 
they would not have employed it in those places where no 
other than grave could be the meaning; and if the term, 
in their day, had a different meaning, it had that of grave, 
also, and was a suitable one for the rendering of Sheol. 
The admission of most interpreters, that Sheol sometimes 
denotes the grave, would sanction this opinion. We are 
disposed, however, to carry the conclusion still farther than 
others are willing to do on this point. If the seventy 
translators understood Hades as denoting the grave in any 
instance, they may have intended to express no other idea, 
in all the instances where they use it. ‘This will lead to 
another conclusion that is quite important. If Hades was 
understood to mean the grave, three hundred years before 
Christ, that meaning may not have become obsolete when 
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the New Testament was written. We conclude it had 
not; and that though it had, to some extent, a different 
signification, it had also that of grave. As Dr. Campbell 
says of Gehenna, we would say of Hades, that, to accom- 
modate itself to the changing theology of both Greeks and 
Hebrews, it gradually assumed a new signification, and at 
length came to be confined to it. But in neither case can 
it be shown, that the new meaning was the exclusive one, 
till after the days of Christ. The usage of both terms in 
the New Testament justifies this statement. Hades of the 
New ‘Testament exhibits as plain a resemblance to the 
grave, as Sheol of the Old Testament. The analogies are 
less numerous, because the term occurs less often ; but 
they are equally conclusive. The gates that guarded the 
entrance of the grave, are referred to by the Saviour, 
(Matthew xvi. 18,) to indicate the stability of his church. 
Literally, the gates of the grave should never be opened 
to receive its lifeless remains. ‘The keys, by which the 
abode of death could be opened and shut, are mentioned 
in Revelation i. 18, in allusion to the resurrection of Christ. 
Literally, the meaning is, that Christ had the keys of the 
tomb, and had therefore been able to come forth from its 
embrace. His ability to raise others from the dead may 
also be referred to. In Acts ii. 27,31, the grave or tomb 
of the Saviour seems clearly denoted : and hence, his not 
being left in Hades, is expressly called his resurrection. 
In 1 Corinthians xv. D9, the allusion is to the grave; and 
the translators have rendered Hades accordingly. The 
term has a figurative meaning in all the remaining in- 
stances of its usage in the New Testament. This will be 
admitted of Matthew xi. 23, Luke x. 15, and Revelation 
vi. 8. And though Revelation xx. 13, 14, will be excepted 
by those who give that passage a literal interpretation, our 
explanations of it are so abundant, showing its figurative 
meaning, that an additional exposition will not be expected 
here. The same remark would apply to Luke xvi. 23, 
had not a reference to a place of spirits been generally 
admitted by our own interpreters. As the case is, one 
or two observations, on this passage, will not be out of 
place. I see no necessity for supposing that the Saviour, 
even by way of accommodation to the false views of the 
people, intended any allusion to a place of departed spirits. 
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Hades is obviously used in a figurative sense ; nor are we 
under the necessity of supposing a place of spirits to be 
the literal meaning, to make out a just comparison. The 
grave is an appropriate emblem of depravity and degrada- 
tion; and that was obviously the condition of the rich 
man. The consequence of such a state is misery and 
anguish; and the rich man’s experience corresponded. 
David had been in the same condition; and he expresses 
it, by the same term, in repeated instances. And as we 
have shown, that, in his case, he could not have made a 
place of spirits the emblem of his condition, the same 
conclusion follows concerning the rich man. Besides; if 
we look closely at the construction of our Saviour’s lan- 
guage, we must be convinced that the grave was had in 
view, as constituting the figure. The rich man was 
miserable in the same place in which he was_ buried. 
“ The rich man died, and was buried in Hades,” is the 
reading of some ancient manuscripts; and the same is 
implied in our present version. It sounds oddly, to be 
sure, to speak of the rich man lifting up his eyes in tor- 
ment in the grave; but to deposit Lazarus in the bosom 
of Abraham, is an expression equally odd; nor is the 
prodigal’s feeding of swine, while dead, more elegant or 
natural, when literally considered. But these expressions 
are figurative ; and the impossibility of their being literally 
true, was designed, no doubt, to point out their moral 
application. In all these instances, a condition is repre- 
sented ; and it is to that, that the enjoyment or suffering 
experienced, or the actions performed, must be referred. 

The passage in Psalms ix. 17, will admit of a similar in- 
terpretation, and need not be separately discussed. 

I have now presented before the reader all the places 
where Sheol and Hades occur in the Bible with but one 
exception; namely, Jonah ii. 2, which will not be claimed 
for the doctrine of an underworld of spirits; and in view 
of them, it remains with the reader to settle in his mind 
their true signification. If the views presented are correct, 
much indistinectness, at least, connected with other inter- 
pretations, is removed; and what is more important, the 
Hebrews are freed from the imputation of having con- 
formed their representations of the future, to those ‘of the 
pagan nations. In conclusion, 1 would say, that the 
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belief of the Hebrews concerning a place of departed 
spirits is not intended to be touched in this article. That 
does not belong to our subject; though it might have con- 
firmed our views to have shown, that the clearest expres- 
sions that indicate their belief in such a place, such as 
returning to their fathers, sleeping (or reclining) with 
their fathers, &c., are never associated with Sheol or 
Hades in the Scriptures. W. E. M. 


Nore sy THE Epitor.—We think the argument that Sheol and 
Hades denote only the grave, is presented with much ability and com- 
pleteness in the foregoing article ; and, on this account, it seemed but 
Just to submit it to our readers, though we are not convinced that the 
hypothesis is true. To us it appears that these terms were commonly 
used, in the Old Testament, to signify a supposed state or region, deep 
under the earth, where the shades, or phantoms, of the dead, were 
congregated. Such was the imperfect idea entertained of a future 
existence, during the first covenant, and before “life and immortality 
were brought to light through the gospel.” 


Art. XXX. 
The Enchanted. 


Tuov who, fashion’s vigils keeping, 
Mak’st the solemn midnight gay, 

Think’st thou of the loved ones sleeping 
In the dark and silent clay ? 

Thou in jewelled gauds art shining, 
Dazzled by a powerful spell, — 

Think’st thou of the grave-worm twining 
Round the hearts that loved thee well ? 


Hollow words are echoing round thee ; 
Heartless lips are uttering praise ; 
Have those syren-flatteries bound thee 
From the thoughts of other days ? — 
From that love which shielded ever 
All thy young and helpless years ? — 
From those friends, whom earth can never 
Give back even to prayer and tears ? 


Rise not those dear forms to meet thee 
When thy pulse is beating high, 

And the cold and careless greet thee 
With a warm, deceiving eye? 
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Is not this subject so nearly exhausted, as neither to 
need, or demand, special consideration ? 
been so much said and written concerning it, that any 
attempt to render it more intelligible, and the views of 
Christians respecting it more consistent and harmonious, 


must be hopeless? Is it even probable that any thing 


new, or worthy of being read, remains to be said respect- 


ing the second advent of Christ? 
32* 
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When the joyous strain is pealing, 
And the dance is speeding fast, 
On thine ear are no tones stealing 
From the memories of the past ? 


Aye, it must be! Forms are nigh thee 
That the grave can never dim, 
And sweet voices floating by thee, 
Sing to thee thy childhood’s hymn ; 
And thy wakened heart is turning 
From the false yet brilliant dream, 
To those lights forever burning, 
In the heavens’ eternal beam. 


Thy sad soul begins to ponder 
All the mysteries of its birth, 
And, in deep remorse, to wonder 
How it loved the toys of earth. 
But this hallowed time is fleeting— 
Hark! the viol and the flute 
Sound again their joyous greeting, 
And each better thought is mute. 


Memory’s gentle forms are vanished, 
Early love no more is near, 
And thy childhood’s hymn is banished 
Fron thy spell-enchanted ear. 
Thy bright eye is gayly beaming 
As a tear it ne’er had shed, 
And thy heart as wildly dreaming 
As it ne’er had mourned the dead. 
L. J. B. Cs 


Arr. XXXI. 


Second Advent of Christ. 


Has there not 
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The pertinence and force of these and similar queries, 
are felt and acknowledged. But it is a matter of such 
extreme difficulty to determine when an important subject 
of divine revelation — one that involves incalculable social 
and moral interests, is exhausted; that it is presumed at 
least another essay, on this, may be excused. Another 
reason for offering it to the public now is, that no incon- 
siderable efforts have been made of late, to agitate the 
public mind on the possible proximity of that great event. 
And as an encouragement for the expression of our own 
thoughts at the present time, it is remembered that the 
doctrine of inherent moral depravity is far from being 
settled beyond dispute or discussion, after ages of elaborate 
controversy. Nor have men yet ce saul to speculate and 
theorize concerning the origin of evil, though it has long 
been the charitable opinion of the church, that it came, 
together with more obvious mercies, from heaven. It is 
quite plain, therefore, that, if the times do not call for 
another article on the second advent of Christ, there is no 
reason to apprehend that the last word will be uttered 
concerning it by any person in the present generation; or 
that however opinionated we may be, others will cease 
their investigations until the subject shall be better under- 
stood. 

I. That our Lord, during his personal ministry, foretold 
his second coming, is as plain and intelligible a truth, as 
any other contained in the New Testament. And that 
this fact was maintained by the apostles, and firmly be- 
lieved by the primitive Christians, there is no good reason 
to doubt. They held but one opinion in respect to this 
subject: and looked with as much confidence to another 
appearance of Jesus under some form, and in some intel- 
ligible way, as they looked for any ote event connected 
with the gospel dispensation. The language of Jesus is 
particularly definite, and is entirely free from any liability 
to be misapprehended. Indeed, it seems impossible to 
convey a clearer sense by words. John xiv. 3: “ And if I 
go and prepare a place for you, J will come again and 
receive you unto myself ; that where I am, there ye may 
be also ;” verse 18: “ hi will not leave you comfortless ; J 
will come to you;” verse 28: “ Ye have heard how I 
said unto you, I go away, and come again unto you.” 
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And that this coming, did not relate to his resurrection, 
appears from chapter xxi. 22, which was spoken but a 
short time before the ascension. Christ had already risen, 
and had been for some days in all his wonted freedom of 
communication with his disciples. Besides, at the very 
moment of his ascension, they were told by a heavenly 
messenger, (Acts i. 11,) that he should “so come in like 
manner” as they had seen him ascend. 

Nor did this second advent relate to the descent of the 
Spirit at Pentecost, because when this event is spoken of, 
it is never distinctly called the coming of Christ, but of 
the Comforter, or Holy Spirit. ‘The objects contemplated 
by the gift of the Spirit were in several respects dissimilar 
to those which are expressed relative to the coming of 
Christ. 'The former related exclusively to the Christians, 
and especially to the qualification of the apostles for the 
duties of their high calling; but the latter avows a very 
different purpose, and one that involves the immediate 
condition of the enemies of the gospel. And that the 
apostles so understood the matter, is very evident from 
their letters to the churches. See 1 Corinthians iv. 5: 
“Therefore judge nothing before the time, until the Lord 
come,” &c.; 2 Thessalonians i. 10: “ When he shall come 
to be glorified in his saints,” &c.; James v. 7, and 2 Peter 
iii. 10. 

IT. On these, and other passages of similar import, the 
whole Christian world has continued to believe that Jesus 
would, in some way, make a second appearance, and that 
he would be personally visible to human eyes. It is very 
generally believed, that he will descend bodily in clouds 
and flame, attended by a retinue of angels, the symbols of 
his Father’s glory, and the swift messengers of his sove- 
reign will. 

It is indeed true, that very strong terms are employed to 
represent the manner of his coming: and it was perhaps 
natural, under the circumstances, to understand that, like 
the first, the second advent of Jesus would be personal. 
But it should not be overlooked, that the phraseology in 
this instance is no stronger than often occurs in the Scrip- 
tures in relation to other. subjects, which are never literally 
understood. Much depends not only upon the idiom or 
style of language, but upon our habits and modes of 
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thought. We are neither Jews nor Orientals; and are 
therefore accustomed to a far more simple, direct, and un- 
ostentatious mode of speech. We do, indeed, multiply 
terms around a single word ; but we seldom stretch away 
into the region of lofily symbols, or into downright and 
unmeasured hyperbole. And though we personify, it is 
seldom in a strain that obscures the sense in a degree to 
endanger the meaning. With us, the magnificence of 
sublime conception, is conveyed most effectually in terms 
of the greatest simplicity. And this is often true of the 
sacred writers. But it sometimes happened, that in the 
true spirit of their age and country, they poured forth their 
thoughts in a strain of almost continuous metaphor, which, 
under the influence of twenty centuries, and the cooler 
temperament of a very different people, becomes compara- 
tively obscure. 

Instances abound in the Old Testament, where the 
Deity is not only represented as having the form and 
members of man, but he is said to move from place to 
place—to be armed with spear and bow, and other warlike 
implements — to clothe himself with darkness or light, and 
to “ride upon the wings of the wind.” And yet with all 
this embodiment and personification, sustained as it fre- 
quently is by the most imposing imagery — grand in con- 
ception and beautiful in expression — we are seldom in any 
danger of mistaking the meaning. In the most difficult 
cases, where the mind fails to satisfy itself of what was 
really intended, it is in no danger of interpreting the terms 
literally, and ascribing to God the physical attributes of 
man. Fanaticism itself scarcely presumes to understand 
such passages according to the letter— and for the very 
obvious reason, that it would conflict with all just ideas of 
the spiritual nature and ubiquity of the Deity. But the 
case is different when a similar imagery is applied to 
Christ. He was once here on earth in human form—a 
man amongst men, though “ approved of God,” by super- 
human endowments ; and it does not so readily occur to 
the mind, that a further bodily display may be no longer 
necessary to the purposes of his kingdom. There is not 
the slightest evidence, that any beneficent or useful ends 
are to be answered by the personal reappearance of Jesus, 
that cannot, and will not, be accomplished by the ordinary 
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operation of human affairs, and the proper influences of 
his gospel. We have no right to suppose the interposition 
of a miracle, when the same objects can be attained with- 
out such aid. It is asking the indulgence of our prejudice, 
or apathy, or stupidity, at the expense of the charities of 
heaven; and we have no reason to expect gratification 
on such grounds. And we now proceed to show, that our 
Saviour has not made, and will not make, a second per- 
sonal advent on earth. 

In describing the prospective judgments upon Idumea, 
the prophet Isaiah, chap. xxxiv. uses very strong and 
highly figurative language. He says, verse 4, % And 
the host of heaven shall be dissolved, and the heavens 
shall be rolled together as a scroll; and ‘all their hosts shall 
fall down as the leaf falleth off from the vine, and as a 
falling fig from the fig-tree.’ Of the country it is said, 
verse 9, “ And the streams thereof shall be turned into 
pitch, and the dust thereof into brimstone, and the land 
thereof shall become burning pitch. It shall not be 
quenched night nor day; the smoke thereof shall go up 
forever ; from generation to generation it shall oo waste; 
none shall pass through it forever and ever.” ‘These 
passages are introduced, because there is a very striking 
similarity in the style, and even the terms employed, to 
those made use of in describing the second advent of 
Christ. No terms are more positive than those here used 
by the prophet; and yet, however we may be disposed to 
understand them, it is very certain that they were not 
literally interpreted by those to whom the prophecy was 
delivered. ‘There was probably never an Jsraelite, who 
did not believe that the whole was completely fulfilled 
when the land of Edom, or Idumea, was overrun by the 
Chaldeans, about the time of the captivity. But the 
literal heavens have not passed away —the constellations 
have not fallen from their places—the country of Edom 
has neither turned to pitch, nor the dust of that region 
become brimstone. And though we should never have 
thought of describing the subversion of a people in such 
bold and lofty terms, still it is quite plain, that the sacred 
writer intended nothing more, than that the civil and social 
institutions of Idumea would be effectually dissolved, the 
people dispersed, and the country become a desolation. 
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See also a more direct instance, (Joel ii, 28-31,) — and 
which the apostle Peter, (Acts ii. 16-20,) expressly applies 
to the opening of the Christian dispensation at Pentecost. 
And that all the similar forms of description which relate 
to the secoud advent of Christ, are to be, and must be, for 
consistency, explained in the same way, will be apparent. 

ILf. In describing his second advent, Jesus says, Mat- 
thew xvi. 27, 28, “ For the Son of Man shall come in the 
glory of his Father, with his angels; and then he shall 
reward every man according to his works. Verily I say 
unto you, there be some standing here which shall not 
taste of death, till they see the Son of Man coming in his 
kingdom.” The parallels are Mark viii. 35; ix. 1; Luke 
ix. 26,27; and Matthew xxiv. 30, 31. 

The following particulars are here stated: 1. That the 
Son of Man [Christ] would again come, 2. That he 
would appear in the glory of his Father attended by his 
angels. 3. That he would then render to every man ac- 
cording to his works; and 4. That he would do all these 
things during the lifetime of that generation. All these, 
and other passages, employ terms so exceedingly literal, 
as apparently to imply a bodily and visible descent from 
heaven. And they are the very texts, the identical terms 
relied on, to prove his personal appearance; and one or 
more of them, is always quoted by its advocates, in sup- 
port of that opinion. 

But did Jesus appear bodily and personally during the 
lifetime of that generation? Has he yet so appeared, in 
all the physical blaze of divine splendor, and attended by 
the angels of heaven? This is not pretended; and it is 
this very circumstance and no other, that induces so many 
to believe that his coming is yet future. And it is sur- 
passing strange, that those who still look for the personal 
advent of Christ, seem not to be aware of the discredit 
they throw upon the unqualified declarations of the Master 
whom they profess to serve and obey. For nothing can 
be plainer, than that he expressly promised to come, in all 
this array of supernal glory and state, during the life of 
some of his immediate disciples, to whom he was 
then speaking. It must be too plain to need argument, 
that to suppose his coming is yet future, is to suppose 
that Jesus was ignorant or presumptuous — ignorant, of 
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whether he would, or would not, come in that age; or 
presumptuous in asserting what he knew would not take 
place! And are sincere and honest-hearted Christians, 
are his professed and confessed disciples prepared to 
maintain their opinions at such terrible hazard? Will 
they persist in so interpreting his language, as to set his 
own limitation of time at defiance ? “There j is no alterna- 
tive; Jesus either did, or did not come, within the period 
which he assigned. If he did not, then there is no possi- 
ble evidence that he ever will come, and all faith concern- 
ing it is thrown away; for if his testimony fail in regard 
to the time, it will probably fail in relation to the fact, and 
cannot be entitled to belief. But if he did come, and at 
the time fixed by himself, then the presumption which 
denies that truth, is only equalled by the pertinacity with 
which his future advent is maintained. For in every 
sense in which Jesus is entitled to credit and confidence at 
all, he is worthy of belief in this instance ; and it is there- 
fore an act of no ordinary assurance that calls in question 
his veracity. And this is done, in every instance and by 
every person who maintains that his second advent is yet 
future. No instance of self-deception is more palpable 
than in such faith, and in nothing does the public religious 
mind more need to be disabused. It would at once 
rescue the fearful from their apprehensions, and exempt 
the world from no small portion of the morbid extrava- 
gances of a senseless fanaticism. The rules and princi- 
ples of interpretation everywhere admitted and followed 
in other matters, must, it would seem, set this subject right 
in a moment. For however figurative the description of 
the concomitant circumstances of Christ’s advent, the 
limitation of a period of time to the duration of human 
life, the life of an existing generation, admits of no latitude 
of construction. And it is reversing the legitimate rules 
of interpretation, to explain an unequivocal passage by 
one of symbolical or doubtful import. 

The testimony of Jesus to the time of his second advent, 
is fully sustained by the evident manner in which he was 
understood by his disciples. They believed that it was 
near at hand, so near, that both themselves and the Chris- 
tians of heir own age were greatly interested in the im- 
portant events which it involved. © And their testimony is 
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the more valuable, because incidentally given under 
widely different circumstances, on entirely dissimilar occa- 
sions, and with different objects immediately in view. 
Thus, the apostle Paul, when treating of marriage in a 
time of persecution, says, (1 Corinthians vii. 29,) “ But 
this I say brethren, the time is short;” and again, as an 
encouragement for the Jewish Christians to hold out, to 
persevere still under their trials, it is said, (Hebrews x. 37,) 
“ For yet a little Ww hile and he that shall come, will come, 
and will not tarry.” So, the apostle James, (v.7, 8,) exhorts 
the Christians generally, to patience, and illustrates his 
meaning, in this impressive and beautiful manner: “ Be 
patient, therefore, brethren, unto the coming of the Lord. 
Behold, the husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of 
the earth, and hath long g patience for it, until he receive the 
early and latter rain.” “ Be ye also patient; establish your 
hearts: for the coming of the Lord draweth nigh.” (See 
1 Thessalonians v. 1-4: 1 John ii. 18; Revelation xiv. 
6, 7.) 

Whatever may have been the views of the apostles, 
respecting the manner of Christ’s appearance, there is no 
doubt of their fixed belief in regard to the time. They 
have not left the slightest intimation that they ever sup- 
posed it could be delayed a moment beyond their own 
age. So far from this, in every instance in which they 
refer to that event —and the quotations above, are only a 
few out of many —they speak of it as at hand, approach- 
ing, coming quickly ; and call upon believers to be vigilant 
and prepared to meet it in a way to secure its personal 
and moral benefits. Such terms are wholly inconsistent 
with a delay of almost two thousand years. No license 
can warrant their being forced to bear such construction ; 
and it should seem, that no man who had not some special 
ends to answer, would ever think of giving them that 
meaning. And the only apparent reason why it is ever 
done, is, that the supposed concomitants of the second 
advent, were not in all respects visible to human eyes. 
Jesus was never seen coming bodily in the clouds of 
heaven; no winged celestials have ever been discovered 
escorting him to this nether world, nor have the elect been 
so gathered as to attract the special notice of saints and 
sinners, earth and heaven. 
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But it is no new thing for men to maintain a creed at 
the expense of consistency, or to sacrifice reason at the 
shrine of their senses. And hence, though the time, and 
the signs of the time of Christ’s second appearing, have all 
passed away, and have been for long ages the subjects of 
history — though the very things have been performed 
which were predicted, and a series of tangible facts are 
before us confirming all that was promised —still, because 
he has not been seen here personally, it is inferred that his 
coming will yet be future. Let the following things be 
duly noticed; and then judge if the physical signs which 
were to precede and accompany the second coming of 
Christ, were not sufficiently manifested during the apos- 
tolic age. 

1. The appearance of false Christs, or impostors, was 
declared by our Lord, to be among the first prominent 
signs of his coming. From Acts xxi. 37, 38, it is notori- 
ous that at least one of these impostors had already made 
his appearance, and excited a multitude to insurrectionary 
movements. ‘This was during the ministry of Paul, who 
was on one occasion, mistaken by a Roman official for 
that ringleader of rebellion. Others, it is well attested, 
followed, who, availing themselves of the Jewish prejudice 
against foreign control, unquestionably hastened and prob- 
ably aggravated the calamities of the nation. 

2. 'The prevalence of wars and famine, were among the 
earlier signs of the reappearance of Christ. And to say 
nothing “of wars and rumors of wars,’ which have 
always been frequent, a horrible famine prevailed in 
Palestine in the “reign of Claudius;” and it was part of 
the apostle Paul’s endeavors among the Gentiles, to ob- 
tain contributions for the relief of the Jewish Christians. 
It was to bring the collections so acquired, that this apostle 
returned to Jerusalem, where he was seized by the zealous 
Jews and ultimately sent a prisoner to Rome. 

3. Another sign on which our Saviour laid particular 
stress, admonishing the disciples to “ flee to the moun- 
tains,’ when it should be discovered, is termed “ the 
abomination of desolation.” The conduct of the Jewish 
Christians will aid us greatly in forming our opinion of 
what is meant by this abomination; and, at the same time, 
furnish one more conclusive proof of their views respecting 
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the precise time of Christ’s coming. Let it be kept in 
mind, that when this symbol of desolation appeared, they 
were to flee to the mountains. When they did so, it is 
plain that the sign was visible, and that the time had come. 
In suppressing one of the more formidable rebellious 
movements of the Jews, Gallus laid siege to Jerusalem, at 
a time when the Christians, with others, were in the city 
on occasion of one of the great national festivals. From 
some cause, which appears never to have been very fully 
explained, instead of pushing his advantages, and ‘taking 
the city, which it is agreed he might have done in a few 
days, he‘ suddenly and unexpectedly withdrew his le- 
gions. The Christians availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to leave the city, and the country, and took refuge 
in Pella, a neighboring city. There they were gathered 
together from every part of Judea, as the elect of God, and 
there they received protection at the hands of that Agrippa 
before whom Paul defended both himself and the gospel 
with such ability and power. It was perceived by these 
disciples, when a victorious army was at the gates of Jeru- 
salem, that the holy place of their venerated sanctuary 
would soon be profaned, and both the temple and the city 
be made a desolation. 

From this description of the signs, which were to pre- 
cede his coming — and which are subjects of undoubted 
history — our Lord rises at once into the symbolical style 
of the prophets, and employs almost the very words of 
Isaiah, (chap. xxxiv.,) already quoted, to describe the com- 
plete overthrow of the civil and religious institutions of the 
Hebrews. And he connects this lofty description with the 
preceding signs in the most intelligible manner ; thus show- 
ing that the “different events followed each other in close 
and intimate relation, as well as immediate succession. 
“Immediately after the tribulation of those days, the sun 
shall be darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, 
and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers of the 
heavens shall be shaken; and then shall appear the sign of 
the Son of Man in heaven: and then shall all the tribes of 
the earth mourn; and they shall see the Son of Man 
coming in the clouds of heaven with power and great 
glory.” . . . “ Verily I say unto you, this generation shall 
not pass till all these things be fulfilled.” (Matthew xxiv. 
29, 30, and 34.) 
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Now the literal sun was neither darkened nor the moon 
turned to blood, nor did the stars fall from the apparent 
vault of heaven. Neither did any of these things occur at 
the overthrow of Idumea. But in both instances, the civil 
institutions and powers of the state were not only sub- 
verted but annihilated, — their light extinguished ; and the 
persons through whom national blessings had been dif- 
fused, were thrust down from their high places to grace 
the triumph of their conquerors. Neither did Jesus visibly 
come, borne on the clouds of heaven, and arrayed with 
more than oriental magnificence. 

IV. But he did come in the events of the age. He came 
not alone in the just and tremendous judgments which 
overwhelmed the Jews — nor yet in the almost miraculous 
preservation of the few thousands of Jewish Christians. 
‘We are not to suppose that so important an event, as the 
second advent of Christ, is limited in its results to the 
chastisement of his infatuated persecutors, and the tem- 
poral preservation of the humble band of suffering disci- 
ples in Judea. He came in the great power of his gospel — 
came to reign on earth in its influences, and to send them 
abroad over man, and down through successive genera- 
tions, till the least and the last of our race shall feel their 
renovating might, and “ own him Lord of all.” 

The disciples were Jews, and it was probably necessary 
for their satisfaction and for the information of the Chris- 
tians generally, that some particular facts directly and 
effectually calculated to impress and interest their minds, 
should be placed before them. ‘The most striking would 
be those which concerned their natior and themselves. 
And hence the subversion of the Jewish state—the 
profanation and destruction of the temple, and their own 
deliverance from the general calamity, are dwelt upon with 
more than ordinary particularity. ‘The fulfilment of these 
predictions in their own age, would therefore convince the 
apostles that their Lord had come. And these and other 
no less obvious and impressive facts, should satisfy us that 
he not only came, but that in every proper sense, he has 
been, and continues to be, on earth, carrying on the great 
work and consummating the spread and triumph of his 
kingdom. For it should not be overlooked, that Christ 
never so much as intimates that he should withdraw hinv 
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self after his coming ; but, on the contrary, assures us of his 
presence and power. Such is the very clear meaning of 
the prophet, (Daniel ii. 44, and vii. 14,) nor do the apostles 
seem to speak of his second ascension before the final 
accomplishment of all the objects of the gospel, the con- 
quest of death, and the consequent immortality of the 
human race. It is not alone therefore, in the events of the 
apostolic age, that we are to look for evidence that Christ 
has come and is still among us, but in the series of events, 
commencing at that time, and reaching far down to the 
present, and onward through the future, till “the kingdoms 
of this world” shall become one under the moral sway of 
the gospel. 

This appears to have been the view taken by the 
apostle Paul, (2 Thessalonians i. 6, 7:) “ Seeing it is a 
righteous thing with God to recompense tribulation to 
them that trouble you; and to you who are troubled, rest 
with us; when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from 
heaven with his mighty angels,” &c. No reader of eccle- 
siastical history needs be informed that the most active 
and malignant persecutors of the Christians were Jews. 
And, consequently, that their entire dispersion —the utter 
annihilation of their power to excite the apprehensions and 
the vengeance of the Roman authorities, or the fury of a 
mob — would proportionally relax the severities of perse- 
cution. It was in this way, that comparative rest was 
given to the Christians, but it was only comparative, at 
the time. And yet the attainment, or rather, bestowment, 
of rest to them, was as much a part of the results connected 
with the second advent of Jesus, as the signal visitation 
upon the Jews. Revelation xiv. 6, 7, conveys a similar 
idea of the connection between the infliction of judgments, 
and the successful propagation of the gospel. 

It is surprising that so much stress should be laid on 
comparatively unimportant matters. For none will doubt 
that the establishment, perpetuation, and progressive tri- 
umph of the gospel among all nations, are subjects of far 
greater moment than any thing that merely concerned the 
people of Palestine, or that related to the peculiar mode of 
Christ’s manifestation. And it can scarcely be a question, 
whether he is not quite as glorious in the diffusion of the 
great principles and benign | spirit of the gospel, among the 
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Gentiles, as in the execution of tremendous justice upon 
the Hebrews. Both may properly be said to be the work 
of secondary agents, to be effected by his angels or mes- 
sengers; since any thing that performs the pleasure of 
God, the winds and lightnings, good and even bad men, 
are so called, when executing the divine purposes. The 
Roman legions might therefore be the messengers of God 
in the infliction of deserved punishment upon the mur- 
derers of Jesus, while the ministers of the gospel who 
went abroad through the empire, were the “ holy angels” 
by whom the Redeemer’s kingdom was established, be- 
lievers gathered together, the glory of the Father displayed, 
and the high purposes of the gospel accomplished. 

The dispersion of the Jews was immediately followed 
by one of the most important results to the Christians ; 
namely, a more tolerant spirit in the Roman government. 
With occasional exceptions, the emperors were more 
humane, and the provincial governors more lenient. The 
ferocious and sanguinary temper of Nero, was never fully 
displayed in any of his successors. And ‘under the milder 
reigns of Adrian and the Antonines, though they evidently 
hated Christianity, and Christians were subjected to perse- 
cution, still they were not so maliciously hunted, and only 
the more obnoxious were put to death. Some few of the 
more eminent disciples, and those who officiously obtruded 
themselves upon the notice of the constituted authorities, 
suffered the existing legal penalties. But the wide and 
indiscriminate persecution of Christians gradually passed 
away, and finally terminated early in the fourth century. 

It will require no argument to prove, that under the 
more favorable circumstances of the Christians, they would 
exert both a wider and a better influence, and that their 
zeal and endeavors would be more successful. And the 
astonishing rapidity with which the message of the gospel 
was spread abroad — the strong hold which it took of the 
public mind—the prejudices which it overcame — the 
multitudes that became successively converted to the faith 
—and the short time that elapsed before the empire be- 
came Christian —all bear testimony to the fact, that Christ 
had indeed come to reign. ‘This testimony ansnenainias 
with every step of the progress of truth — with every miti- 
gation of persecution — with every advance of the spirit of 
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toleration — and with every augmentation of the number, 
character, and influence of believers. 

The presence and power of Christ, are visible in the 
preservation of the institutions of the gospel, during the 
long reign of an overshadowing barbarism, and in render- 
ing the errors and ‘superstitions of his followers subservient 
to the interests of truth. The might of Rome had crumbled 
away before the successive encroachments of barbarian 
powers, the ancient social and civil state had disappeared, 
and the surviving Christianity alone remained, to do battle 
with a gross and pervading heathenism. Perhaps the very 
corruptions of the gospel, and certainly the superstitions 
that so generally prevailed, were ultimately made instru- 
mental in correcting themselves, and mitigating the evils 
which they imposed. So true it is, that “all things work 
together for good to them that love God;” and such are 
soine of the evidences of the wisdom and beneficence of 
that plan of moral government which extracts good from 
evil, and turns darkness and ignorance into conservators 
of light and knowledge. There was no foresight in the 
superstition that erected its piles of stone, and deposited in 
gloomy vaults the record of God’s revelation to man; nor 
did it consciously and purposely provide the means, the 
only effectual means, of its own final overthrow. No; 
none of these things. And yet, from these very cloisters, 
where ignorance, corruption, and vice reigned, and held 
high carnival through a decade of centuries, gleamed out 
the light, and went forth the elements of science, social 
elevation, and a renovated Christianity. If the “gates of 
hell,” could ever prevail against the gospel, the ages that 
preceded the revival of literature and the Reformation, 
would have secured their triumph. And why did they not 
prevail? Because, during that long period, the Christian 
heart continued to beat its pulses in the diseased religious 
body; and when the full time was come, it sent forth the 
principles of new life and health. It is not supposed that 
it is yet perfectly restored ; but every year, and every day, 
brings new proofs of returning vigor. In all this, we see 
the continued evidence of the presence of the great Master 
of Christians — not bodily and in superhuman splendor — 
not personally careering through midheaven and attended 
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by myriads of winged celestials— but in the progress of 
huinan affairs and the beneficent influence of his gospel. 

From the period when the march of improvement com- 
menced, down to the present time, few things are more re- 
markable, than the steady progress everywhere made. Mt 
Grant that the work advances but slowly as we estimate 
things, it is progress notwithstanding; and no doubt as 





ey 
rapid as the human mind and the condition of society i 
will, or at present, can bear, without a miracle. And Sal 
miracles having been wrought for the confirmation of the beta 
truth, it is no longer required that any methods out of the 4 ‘ 
course of human events should be employed to carry on ke 


the work to its consummation. And such a consumma- 
tion! The removal of doubts, and darkness, and unbelief; 
the end of sin, of sufferings, of human sorrows; and the 
consequent elevation of mind, purity of heart and life, , 
hope, comfort, and happiness of the human race. For +i) 
Christ “ must reign till he hath put all enemies under his int 
feet. ‘The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death. . . . H 
And when all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall 3 
the Son also himself be subject unto Him that put all a 
things under him, that God may be all in all.” (1 Corin- | 
thians xv. 20, 26, 28.) 

Instead, then, of “gazing up into heaven” for some 
marvellous display of divine glory —for the personal ap- 
pearance of Jesus, amidst a host of angels— instead of 
looking for the dissolution of the fabric of the physical 
universe —a sun turned into blackness, a moon of blood, ot 
and stars and cunstellations falling from their places — let 
Christians turn their eyes to earth, to man, and learn to ri 
see in the passing events of the intellectual and moral 
world, their already descended Saviour. They may see 
him with Luther, throwing aside the trappings of supersti- 
tion and corruption —with the Puritans, in simplifying the 
message of truth —with the children of the Pilgrims in 
rescuing religion from its unholy alliance with the polities 
and power of the state— and plainer and brighter still, in 
the constant and great increase of those charities which 
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are dissolving the chains of sectarism, uniting man to : 
man, and mind to mind, in kindlier and warmer sympa- 
thies, and binding the whole race in the bundle of life. Mt 
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Art. XXXII. 


Paige’s Commentary. 


A Commentary on the New Testament. By Lucius R. Paige. 
Volume I. Matthew and Mark. Search the Scriptures. John v. 39. 
Boston: Benjamin B. Mussey, 29 Cornhill, &c. &c. 1844. 12mo. 
pp. 401. 


Few works are of more difficult execution than a good 
commentary on the Scriptures, for popular use. It re- 
quires, in its author, a combination of peculiar gifts and 
attainments, that is rarely found in any one man; such a 
combination, indeed, as would contribute little to his popu- 
larity in the more common walks of clerical life, at least in 
the existing state of our societies. Many an excellent 
scripturist and theologian would make but a poor com- 
mentator; many a successful expounder of religious doc- 
trines, still poorer; and many an eloquent preacher, none 
at all. It is not enough that he have a correct view of the 
leading doctrines of the Bible, nor that he excel in explain- 
ing the most difficult, or the most debated passages. He 
must be able to give a clear and connected interpretation 
of the text throughout, laying open the whole course of 
thought which runs through the sacred page, bringing out 
the allusions, and the common-place turns, as well as the 
more important points, and preserving their relations to 
each other. This completeness is what distinguishes the 
scope of a commentary from that of an exposition of 
select topics. ‘The former must take up every thing, how- 
soever unessential in itself, explain it, if obscure to com- 
mon readers, and point out its bearing in the general chain 
of ideas. We have sometimes heard it suggested that, 
since the larger part of the sacred text has been so often 
and so thoroughly illustrated by others, a Universalist 
commentator would have nothing to do but to correct the 
explanation of those passages which bear, or are supposed 
to bear, on the doctrine of universal salvation, and, for the 
rest of his work, take some of the interpretations usually 
given. No doubt, he ought to avail himself freely of 
whatsoever aid he can gather from those who have gone 
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before him ; but if he rely on them for the principal portion 
of his work, we think he will find that his improvements 
are but patches of new cloth on an old garment. If he 
would have a consistent whole, and not a collection of 
pieces of piebald texture, he must go over the entire work 
for himself, and make it thoroughly his own. To do this 
in a proper manner, we scarcely need say that a competent 
knowledge of the original languages, idioms, geography 
and archeology of the Bible, is indispensable to him; 
but we would insist, with special emphasis, that a very 
large share of plain, common sense is equally requisite. 
We do not mean fine genius, ready invention, nor merely 
what is called profound judgment, though this last is im- 
portant. But above all these we place natural, unsophisti- 
cated common sense. Unless this qualification is quite 
predominant in him, his learning and other gifts will be 
almost as likely to mislead him as to guide him aright. 
And even his common sense, how sound and abundant 
soever, still needs to have had much practice in appre- 
ciating the force of written language, especially the lan- 
guage of ordinary life. Here, we think, is the great defect 
in most of our critical and philological commentators. 
They do not interpret the Bible according to the genius of 
inartificial, every-day speech, although they know, in 
general terms, that this is the character of the style. 
Trained up to the exact definitions of philology, and 
habituated to the cultivated language of the schools, they 
cannot so readily accommodate themselves to the very 
different manner of the sacred writers. They press the 
words too hard; and instead of allowing them the free 
play and the latitude of meaning, which they always have 
in common, earnest discourse, they look too much for the 
scientific precision which belongs rather to philosophical 
treatises. They make the inspired teachers to have been 
metaphysicians and systematic divines, when they were 
only poets, or orators, or earnest men, giving utterance to 
the fulness of their hearts, and inculcating, in unpremed- 
itated phrase, the great truths which had been made known 
to them. ‘This consideration ought never to be lost sight 
of by the commentator. 

There are other natural and moral requisites in his 
character; such as moderation, in contradistinction to an 
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overweening zeal for particular opinions, patience, a cool 
and cautious temper, united with manly independence. 
We presuppose, of course, that he has the religious quali- 
fications for his undertaking, especially that he cordially 
reverences the Scriptures, and that he holds their meaning 
sacred, above all deference to popular or sectarian opin- 
ions. We have spoken only of his qualifications to trace 
out that meaning, when he has once devoted himself 
honestly to the task. 

Were we to set forth our ideal of a popular commentary, 
we should describe it as one in which the meaning of the 
text is given in language as concise as possible, consist- 
ently with ease and familiarity, —just enough said to 
make the whole clear, and no more. There should be 
no parade of learning, not a word of Greek or Hebrew 
that can be dispensed with; and yet the work should be 
written throughout with the eye on the original text, and 
then fitted to our common version. The manners, cus- 
toms, peculiar habits of thought, and other antiquities 
referred to, should be exhibited, in their proper places, so 
as to set the reader back, as it were, among the circum- 
stances in which the Bible was composed. Thus only 
can he be prepared to appreciate the allusions, and to feel 
the true force of the expressions. As to the moral and 
practical inferences, which it is usual to introduce, we 
would have those only that come directly and naturally 
from the text,—none that are strained, or awkward, or 
far-fetched. Geneesl principles, wherever met with, have 
a legitimate application to all cases; and many particular 
incidents involve these principles so far as to aflord sea- 
sonable lessons of encourageinent or admonition. Let 
these be brought out in their full bearing. But the prac- 
tice of dragging out a moral — nolens, volens — from every 
occurrence, is apt to disgust, at the same time that it 
violates the simplicity and truthfulness of the work. 

No doubt, it would be impossible to find a perfect real- 
ization of such an ideal. We think, however, that Mr. 
Paige’s work approaches it as nearly as we could reason- 
ably expect. ‘I'o those who know him, it is unnecessary 
to say that he is distinguished for most of the qualifica- 
tions, natural and acquired, which we have mentioned as 
desirable in acommentator, and that he has been conscien- 
tiously faithful to apply them in his arduous undertaking. 
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We have examined this first volume, to a considerable 
extent, and have found it, in our judgment, everywhere 
marked by candor, moderation, fidelity, and good sense. 
While the author is frank and decided, throughout, and 
ready to step aside from the common track, we still do 
not think he can be charged with rashly adventurous 
interpretations. Considering that his is the first Univer- 
salist commentary which has been published, or even 
attempted, among us, and that he was obliged to perform 
his task without the aid of such a collection of materials as 
time alone can furnish, we have reason to admire the 
degree of excellence to which he has brought it. Few 
will appreciate the difficulties and wants which a pioneer 
in this enterprise must encounter. In a work embracing 
so many and so various topics, there will, of course, be 
some things that require further consideration; and while 
we express high satisfaction with it, as a whole, we do not 
pledge our assent to every note and interpretation. Who, 
indeed, expects to find a commentary with which he shall 
agree in all its particulars ? 

His object appears to have been, to furnish a plain and 
thorongh commentary for the use of families, and at the 
same time to make it serve the ordinary purposes of cler- 
gymen; a commentary, that shall hold the same place 
among Universalists, as Barnes’s among the New-School 
Orthodox, Livermore’s among Unitarians, and Ripley’s 
among Baptists. We give no account of the contents, 
nor of the method pursued; because we trust that such 
information, here, will be rendered wholly unnecessary, by 
a general circulation and use of the work among us. 

We hail the appearance of this first volume. We con- 
gratulate our brethren on the occasion. It is now some 
ten or twelve years ago that such a work was publicly 
called for; and, during the interim, the call has been 
frequently ‘repeated, with importunity, from various quar- 
ters. ‘The want, so long felt, and so loudly expressed, is 
at length in the way of being satisfied. May the volumes 
that are to follow, maintain the excellences with which the 
work has begun. 

We cannot close, without expressing our thanks to the 
publisher for the very neat and agreeable style in which 
the sheets have been ‘printed, and for the substantial matt 
ner in which the volume is bound. H. B.”4 
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Art. XXXIII. 


Religious Uses of Poetry. 


The Sacred Poems of N. P. Willis. New York: Morris, Willis & 
Co., Publishers, &c. 1844. 


_ We have not chosen this collection of Poems for the 
purpose of reviewing them. ‘Their author’s name is 
familiar to the reading public, and his productions have 
been received with various favor. We may say, at least, 
that, unlike some of the poets of this age, he frequently 
exhibits a beauty and sanctity in the vein of religious 
thought which pervades his themes. We shall not select 
any specimens of poetic excellence which this collection 
might afford, nor point out what, to a severe critic, might 
be regarded as detracting from the merits of some of its 
parts. The title has been placed at the head of this article 
as furnishing an interesting subject, and suggesting some 
thoughts on the religious uses of poetry. 

Of poetry we shall not attempt to give a precise defini- 
tion. It is easier to tell where it is, and what are its 
effects, than to say precisely what it is. Looking out on 
the material world, we find poetry in the bursting buds and 
green promise of the opening spring; in the beautiful and 
waving luxuriance of summer; in the ripened hopes and 
sober maturity of autumn. We perceive it in the curling 
mists, the glittering dew, and brilliant light of morning; in 
the lengthening shadows, the burnished clouds, and golden 
drapery of evening. We see it in the tremulous brilliancy 
and vivid blue of the starry heavens; in the rich gilding 
and soft repose of a moonlight scene; in the sullen roar 
and irresistible might of the stormy ocean; in the calm 
and sleeping loveliness of a sequestered lake, in which are 
mirrored the upper deeps. 

Passing from the material to the intellectual world, we 
find poetry in the infant smile, which reveals the dawning 
of intelligence and the awakening consciousness of mind 
and thought; in the beautiful and natural play of the 
gentler feelings, and the stormy wrath of excited and 
violent passion; in the noiseless and inexhaustible flow 
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of parental or filial fondness; in the timid though strong 
workings of young and pure affection; in the misty 
reveries, and bright, shadowy dreams of hoping | youth; in 
the firm unconquerable r resolve of manhood; in the pas- 
sionless tranquillity of age, standing on the confines of two 
worlds, and looking back with a pensive recollection, to 
the shadows of the world that is past, and reaching for- 
ward, with strong anticipation, to the glorious realities of 


the world to come. We perceive it in the flow of diffusive” 


benevolence; in the painful, untiring pursuit of truth for 
truth’s sake ; in the energetic, unwavering purpose of doing 
right; in the sublime act of magnanimous self-sacrifice ; 
in that unshaken faith in God, which arms the Christian 
against pain and trial and insult and persecution, and 
sends him to the burning pile with a calm brow and un- 
troubled eye. 

We have told where poetry may be found. It remains 
that we briefly describe its effects. Poetry does not ad- 
dress the understanding. It speaks rather to the heart. 
Its office is to stimulate, to quicken, to invigorate. - It 
excites the passions, communicates depth and tenderness 
to the affections, calls up and enlists the sympathies. At 
one time, it produces that silent intensity of feeling which 
makes the mind an image of the calm, fathomless lake ; ; at 
another, it awakens those restless emotions and passionate 
desires, which make it resemble the tempestuous sea. 
Now it brings before us the quiet beauty of a summer 
landscape ; and now, the wild sublimity of craggy moun- 
tains and desolate plains, and the stormy horrors of winter. 
It makes us feel deeply, conceive vividly, and think rapidly 
and strongly. It touches all the strings of the soul, and 
tunes them to one grand and symphonious swell. It lifts 
the mind above its usual level, and poises it at a higher 
than ordinary pitch. We feel ourselves capable of resolv- 
ing nobly, acting heroically, and suffering magnanimously ; 
of | thinking and feeling as we should, if we were not tied 
down to earth by a thousand selfish propensities and clay- 
born desires. 

From what has been said, it would seem that poetry is 
rather a relative than a positive term; not so much the 
name of any thing actually existing, as the name of a 
capacity in certain objects to affect the mind in a peculiar 
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way. Separate from the existence of mind, poetry has no 
being. The material world is but an inanimate mass, its 
most splendid scenes but so much rock, wood, and water, 
till mind breathes into nature the breath of life, and en- 
dows it with the power to kindle, to exalt, to soothe. 
With this view, it is not hard to tell what it is to produce 
poetry. It is to work up the poetic materials into proper 
forms. These materials are scattered through the inner 
and outer worlds, but, like the ore in the mine, they exist, 
for the most part, in combination with foreign substances. 
The poet purges away the dross, separates the true metal 
from its admixtures, and then fashions it into such shapes 
as suit his purpose. ‘Though he may sometimes find a 
pure ingot, which is fit for use without undergoing the 
refining process, he is generally obliged to decompose, to 
remould, and refine. Sometimes he fashions his materials 
according to models existing in nature, and presents, in a 
pure and unmixed form, what exists, in nature, in a min- 
gled mass. At others, he frames his creations according 
to models in his own fancy, and produces what has only 
an imaginary and possible being. He is said to exaggerate. 
This he does, partly by grouping together, under a ‘strong 
light, objects before scattered far and wide, and dimly per- 
ceiv ed; and partly, by encircling his principal figure with 
analogies, that act upon it like magnifiers on a single 
object of vision. The instrament he employs is imagina- 
tion, and with this he traces out analogies, decomposes, 
combines, and groups together. 

It needs but a glance at history, or an observation of 
what is passing about us, to perceive what a mighty 
agency poetry exerts on mankind. No nation has been 
found in which the poetic spirit has not manifested itself 
in some outward forms. To this we owe the magnificent 
creations of the Grecian mythology, the stern and awful 
shapes of Hela and Valhalla, and the breathing wonders 
of sculpture and painting. In short, the poetic spirit is an 
essential element of that fondness for the marvellous and 
romantic, which constitutes one of the strongest appetites 
of our nature. The myriads of bards, novel-writers, and 
story-tellers, who have, in all ages, risen up to minister to 
this appetite, were never able to supply the demand. Men 
must turn bards and romancers to themselves. ‘T'hey 
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must live and act in worlds which themselves have framed 
and peopled. We need but imperfectly estimate the in- 
fluence of a poet like Homer, for more than thirty centu- 
ries, in forming the habits of thoughts and feeling in 
thousands of minds, or witness the eagerness, with which 
the popular tales and romances of our day are devoured 
by whole communities, to be convinced how immediate 
and important is the bearing of poetry on human happi- 
ness and improvement. It becomes, then, an inquiry of 
deep interest, how poetry may be so employed as to pro- 
mote the virtue and best interests of man. 

T’o this inquiry we should reply, By giving it a religious 
character. By religious poetry, I mean, not only that 
which aims directly : at exciting devotional feeling, but that 
also, which seeks to awaken the love of whatever is grand 
and beautiful in the material or moral world, to enlist the 
sympathies in the cause of virtue and excellence, and thus 
by imbuing the soul with the love of beauty, and inciting 
it to the practice of goodness, to exalt and attach it to that 
Being, who is the central source of all beauty and excel- 
lence. The latter may well be termed religious poetry ; 
for there is no religion so acceptable to God as the religion 
of alife devoted to the fearless pursuit of truth, to purifying 
and elevating our own characters, and promoting, to the 
extent of our ability, the welfare of our fellow-men. Re- 
ligious poetry, then, is what we want; but how little such 
do we find in the world? Poetry ‘has lent its loftiest 
strains to the praise of heroes, whose greatest distinction 
was their crimes; it has taken a part in the orgies of bac- 
chanalian riot; it has played the pander to sensuality and 
lust; it has wasted its energies in fruitless efforts to dignify 
a passion, which men baptize with the name of love, but 
which clearly betrays, through all its disguises, its low and 
earthly origin. 

It is time the scene were changed. It is time the harp 
of the poet were struck to the praise of virtue and of 
Heaven. It is time the founts of Castalia and Helicon 
were drawn out to water the healing plants and perennial 
flowers, that bloom in the garden of God. Let the poet 
gather in the beauties and glories of the outward world to 
shadow forth the higher beauties of the spiritual. Let him 
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gently but irresistibly win men over to the love and prac- 
tice of them. 

Does he ask for poetic materials? Let him open the 
sacred volume, and trace its long and magnificent series 
of revelations from God. Let him listen to the gray 
fathers of the antediluvian world; let him commune with 
that ancient patriarch, whom his faith and piety exempted 
from the common doom that overwhelmed a whole wicked 
race ; let him follow the father of many nations from his 
cradle in the East to his western grave; let him go out 
with the sons of Israel, and their wise and patient leader, 
from the land of bondage into the untrodden wilderness ; 
let him listen to the thunders of Sinai, and witness the 
convulsions that ushered in the first dispensation from 
God; let him accompany that mysterious Jewish race 
through its shifting fortunes and extraordinary destinies ; 
let him confer with the majestic band of prophets, speaking 
boldly for God and religion, and fearlessly reproving a 
backsliding church and the idolatrous kings; let him give 
ear to the call of the stern Baptist from. the wilderness, 
“ Reform, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand;” let him 
follow the founder of Christianity to the desert, to the 
mountain, to the fields, to the sea-side, and to the temple, 
and behold him planting himself, like a rod of safety, in 
the midst of that tempest of corruption and excited passion 
that darkened the moral heavens, and at last drawing 
down the whole tremendous discharge that was to give 
the world a pure air and clear sky, though it shattered and 
prostrated him in the dust. 

Let him then shut the book, and say, if there be not here 
the richest and most abundant materials of poetry? Is 
there no poetry in the majestic phantoms and gleaming 
shadows, that people the ruins of an elder world? no 
poetry in the exquisite combination of moral qualities in 
the character of Christ; in the calm intrepidity, the gener- 
ous self-sacrifice, and laborious beneficence of prophets 
and apostles? none, in this world about us, as shown by 
revelation to bear a direct relation to a world that will 
never end? no poetry in the wishes and aspirations, the 
hopes and destinies of an immortal being ? 

Let the gifted poet, then, rise, at least sometimes, above 
the insignificant hopes and schemes of earth, and apply his 
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powers to subjects like these. Let him not swell the dis- 
graceful roll of splendid names that have left the noblest of 
all themes untouched. 

s What effects, then, may we look for, from good religious 
poetry ? 

1. We may expect, first, that it will supplant a great 
deal of the opposite cast now in vogue. Itis a melancholy 
fact, that there is so little good religious poetry in the 
world, while there is so much of a character decidedly im- 
moral, or, at least, of a doubtful tendency. Of the latter, 
some tends to excite the mind, without giving to the 
excitement any definite direction, and this is, perhaps, 
least injurious. In other, we find but the breathings of 
licentiousness and sensuality, which poison whatever they 
touch. In other, again, we see delineated the workings of 
envy, wounded pride, mortified vanity, and disappointed 
ambition. ‘There have been poets, and those of great 
powers, whose viciousness disqualified them for producing 
such poetry as we love to dwell on. Unable to be greatly 
good, they have resolved, rather than go unnoted, to be 
greatly bad. This mad passion for notoriety they have 
gratified by outraging probability and insulting the known 
laws of mind; by painting characters and circumstances 
that have no existence but in the confused perceptions of 
our troubled dreams ; by scouting the idea of manly virtue, 
or female purity, and giving unlimited indulgence to 
moody egotism and unrighteous repining. Such poetry 
exerts the most baneful influences, and it is not a little 
strange that men should love and cherish those who thus 
jeer and insult them. Strange that they, from whom we 
should have expected better things, should regard with 
respect, and defend with warmth, characters that deserve 
only their pity and contempt. 

We would not war with the dead, but we would not 
overlook the dearest interests of the living. We would 
have such poetry as we have advocated thrown into circu- 
lation, in the hope that, by degrees, it may take precedence 
of the other. Let the same vigor of conception, vividness 
of fancy, and energy of expression, be put forth on the side 
of virtue and moral excellence, as on that of their opposites, 
and the former must ultimately prevail. Especially should 
we look for the good effects of such poetry on the young, 
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at that season when the imagination is most active, the 
passions most excitable, and the mind most susceptible of 
impressions. ‘To this age, poetry and romance have an 
irresistible charm. Instead, then, of corrupting ribaldry 
and paralyzing misanthropy, let glowing pictures of dis- 
interested benevolence, magnanimous self-sacrifice, and 
fervent piety be held up to the mind, and on so unsullied 
and yielding a surface we may fairly hope that a clear and 
distinct impression will be made. And from a young, 
vigorous mind, which poetry has made “ a mansion for all 
lovely things, a dwelling for all sweet harmonies,’ what 
happy results might we not expect ? 

When poetry is thus blended with religion, and both are 
entwined with the fresh and unwasted affections of youth, 
and Christianity becomes but another name for all that is 
sublime and beautiful and life-giving, might we not con- 
fidently look for the going forth of influences, which should 
make the “wilderness and solitary place be glad, and the 
desert rejoice and blossom as the rose ? ” 

2. Poetry of this character might be still more exten- 
sively useful to religion. Christianity has suffered much 
from degrading associations. 'There is no deed so in- 
famous, that has not been perpetrated in its sacred name. 
Mitred despots have employed its sanctions to crush the 
spirit of whole nations; hypocrites have used it as a cloak 
for schemes of licentiousness or ambition; and honest 
men, with false views, or coarse conceptions, have marred 
its beauty by attaching to it notions of vulgarity, gloom, 
and iron austerity. The consequence is, that the name of 
religion too often excites ideas of scowling faces, disgusting 
cant, and fanatical excess. The young regard it as the 
malignant enemy of their happiness, and men of refine- 
ment as something at war with sound philosophy and 
good taste. ‘These circumstances prevent a candid exami- 
nation of its claims. 

We would have poetry contribute to do away these 
wrong and pernicious notions. We would have it step 
forth as the champion of man’s abused but truest friend. 
We would have the rich light of fancy play upon the 
simple truths and interesting events in the recorded Word. 
We do not expect that poetry will add to their sublimity, 
but we do expect that it will place them where they can 
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be clearly perceived, and win for them at least the atten- 
tion of men. We do wish that Christianity might enter 
the mind in the company of one, whom all love and wel- 
come, and, when once cordially received, we do not fear 
that this teacher from heaven will ever be deserted. We 
are persuaded that much that is found in the collections of 
poetry used in most of the churches in Christendom, can- 
not be sung with devotional feelings, or sentiments of love 
and gratitude. There are many instances, in the poetry of 
the pious Watts, in which the Deity is represented in a 
light the most unlovely and repulsive to every enlightened 
and benevolent mind. It is not necessary to cite speci- 
mens of sentiments of this character. They are too well 
known. But it is a just occasion of congratulation that a 
better, a more truly Christian taste is forming and mani- 
festing itself, in excluding from the poetry to be sung in 
the congregation of the people, whatever is abhorrent to 
the better feelings of our nature. This brings me to 
remark, 

3. That good religious poetry takes an important plaee 
in the services of social worship. As connected with 
music it is an efficient means of preparing the mind for 
the reception and retention of religious truth. Music 
soothes, tranquillizes, and softens the feelings to such a 
frame that the breathings of poetry fall on them, 


“ Like snow-flakes on the sea, 
And melt in the heart as instantly.” 


From the mind thus softened and exalted by the united 
power of sweet sounds and kindling thoughts, worldly and 
selfish passions pass away and leave it free for the admis- 
sion of those great and blessed truths which Christianity 
has brought from the world beyond the grave. 

Finally, the present age has peculiar need of religious 
poetry. ‘There never was, perhaps, a time when the public 
mind was so much alive to the subject of religion. We 
would have poetry, in its persuasive tones, plead with 
Christians the cause of charity and brotherly union. We 
would have it summon all the friends of man’s highest 
interests to rally round the cross. L. W. 
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Art. XXXIV. 
Definite Theology. 


Wuart are the causes of skepticism? is a question which 
no intelligent mind will put aside as trivial. It has led to 
the profoundest analysis of mind, and brought to light 
harmonies in the works and word of God. To lay open 
the sources of doubt in eternal realities, is never a trivial 
work, though the prosecution of the labor may bring us 
into contact with many trivialities and fanciful vagaries. 
It is no comfort to him whose eye is tortured by a mote, to 
be told it is but a mote. Moreover, to be always desirous 
of dealing with stupendous matters, and eager to wrestle 
only w ith. giants, is not a characteristic of the highest order 
of mental excellence. A man of this disposition has no 
respect for Newton while he blows his bubbles, notwith- 
standing he is demonstrating the laws of light; and Frank- 
lin with his kite in the field, under the shadow of the 
cloud, is to him but a poor man in his dotage! The truly 
great mind deals with the minute as well as with the 
grand : nay, it is great because it has preserved all the 
links, however small, in the chain of truth. 

One of the causes of skepticism which has lately been 
laid down, and which is presented ina variety of forms, is, 
The attempts to systematize theology. This is set forth, as 
though to fashion into an outline of truth our ideas or 
opinions, were to circumscribe the Infinite, and to make 
men so restive in the narrow bound as to cause them to 
overleap all barriers and rush into the wilds of skepticism. 
We do not believe this assertion, and are not willing to 
overlook, as we think it certainly does overlook, the great 
benefits of definite theology. While ideas are “ without 
form and void,” so far as the essentials of a system are 
concerned ; while opinions are only given to us in frag- 
ments, there is but little use in discussion. We cannot 
grasp enough to try the strength which our brother may 
claim, for while we canvass one point, he is ready to pro- 
duce another that throws all our premises into confusion, 
and “you don’t understand me!” is very honest lan- 
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guage. It is in all cases as with the pretensions of 
phrenology. ‘The developement of this or that organ 
signifies thus and so, “ other things being equal.” Now, 
we must know something about those “ other things,” or 
what is the use of speculation ? So say we of theology ; 
and therefore we must advocate definitions, systems, and, 
if you please, “ bodies of divinity.” Something is thus 
spread before us for examination, and we can reason to 
some purpose. Notin vain have such books been written. 
They are among the master-pieces of mind, and have soul 
enough to make the body immortal. Too much contempt 
is thrown upon such efforts of thought, while we are reap- 
ing rich blessings which they have been instrumental in 
bringing to us. Of them it can most truly be said, 


** Words are things; 
A small drop of ink falling like dew upon a thought, 
Produces that which makes thousands, perhaps millions, 
Think.” 


The power of making people think, is an attribute of 
genius; and definite theology has done this. It has done 
it sometimes to its own hurt perhaps, but nevertheless it 
has done it, and performed a great work by so doing. 
Any activity of mind, not vicious, is better than that slum- 
ber of intellect which precedes the starless night, when all 
the noble attributes of the soul are forgotten, and over the 
terrible wreck of sloth the tremulous query is heard, as the 
last tone of a harp, “ Can these dry bones live ?” 

We apply the same remarks to creeds and articles of 
faith. It is wrong ideas and wrong use of creeds, that has 
done harm to man, and not creeds themselves. What are 
they? They are outlines of a soul’s faith. ‘“ They are 
chains!” say you; and so is truth, whenever it is forced 
upon the soul either by wholesale, or in homceopathic 
doses. What a thing really is, and the use that is made 
of it, are different matters; and if there be any value in 
having definite ideas and knowing whether they harmonize 
with each other, as truth is a unity, then articles of faith 
and creeds are not necessarily evil. Many who cannot 
define their opinions, and therefore reason loosely, are very 
apt to cry out against systems, and declaim on the impiety 
of circumscribing the Infinite. A small circle would en- 
compass their infinite, and give it room to grow! 
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He who gives the outline of his own faith in words, and 
imposes it on others, telling them they must not think 
beyond it, insults the majesty of mind. He places himself 
up as “the full stature of the perfect man in Christ Jesus.’ 
He blots out the inspiriting exhortation, “ Prove all thine!” 
He is a dwarf, and cannot believe in giants. But to form 
an outline of faith, with reference to association, and for a 
compact of fellowship, is no act of presumption, and de- 
serves no more ridicule than the articles of compact that 
receive the assent of the associated literary or scientific 
persons who have adopted them. It is, of course, received 
with due respect for the untransferable rights of the human 
mind; and broad on the surface is written Augustine’s 
noble motto, “ In essentials, unity ; in nonessentials, liberty ; 
and in all things, charity.” 

When the venerable Robinson addressed the Pilgrims 
as they were about to sail for the new world, he said to 
them, “I beseech you remember, it is an avicle of your 
denis covenant, That you be ready to receive whatever 
truth shall be made known to you from the written word 
of God.” Did this circumscribe the infinite? No, it gave 
the noblest freedom of thought in the midst of it. The 
covenant should always govern the articles of faith; and 
then there could be no cramping of intellect, and creeds 
could have no power to keep a soul from Christ. What! 
a written page from the pen of a fallible man, or council, 
keep the soul from Christ, while the gospels are extant? 
It can hardly be believed, but yet such is the fact, to the 
shame of those of whom it can be written. Against this 
weakness of mind, this miserable want of vigorous inde- 
pendence, let us war, and not simply against creeds. Not 
against creeds, while we are continually giving “ ‘I'he 
Universalist Belief,’ and answering brother for brother, 
and church for church. To make a brief covenant and 
subscribe to it, and then append a full exposition of every 
possible point of doctrine that belongs to “ our faith,” with 
a long catalogue of Scripture references following each 
“ point,” is a singular procedure on the part of those who 
war against creeds as the chief mail of error! We give, 
honestly and gladly, an outline of our faith, because it is 
demanded, and rightfully demanded. We exalt its power 
to give joy and praise, and we do not and cannot exag- 
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gerate here, while we make proper requisitions upon the 
moral affections. It is right for us that we open in all 
possible lights the faith which we so much commend. 
Skepticism sports with what we offer, only when it sees it 
in twilight, when its harmonies are not understood. It 
cannot be satisfied with fragments, or mysticism. What 
we think, it would know; what we feel of the power of 
our thoughts, it would understand ; and how we unite and 
combine the whole, it would see. Let the “ perfection of 
beauty ” be seen, and it must be loved. 

Creeds, articles of faith, and the like formulas, are to be 
received as text-books should be used. ‘Text-books are 
but the outlines of the subjects to be learned. Skepticism 
flees when the mind is convinced of the correctness of the 
outline of any science, or doctrine of philosophy, religion, 
or theology. It is released from floating on the surface of 
things, and can plunge into the depths for itself. Within 
the outline, the soul may study and labor; and if it bea 
true outline, it will ever widen as the growing soul presses 
against it. With the mind it is as with the room for 
heavenly blessings: “ Bring ye all the tithes into the store- 
house,and prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, 
if I will not open upon you the windows of heaven, and 
pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it.’ Yetroom could be made to receive 
it, for waste belongs not to the order of heaven. The 
human mind is a storehouse capable of infinite expansion, 
and the windows of heaven are ever open to him who 
seeks out the relations of. truths received. To him, the 
creed may be an outline of faith; it may speak to others 
of what he cherishes ; it may open to them a view of what 
they agree in, and of what they cannot mutually receive; 
thus the field is open for honorable warfare, and neither 
warreth “as one that beateth the air.” 

Definite theology is just as earnestly demanded as 
definite science, and yet it is supposed that indefiniteness 
prevents skepticism! Not so did those think of whom 
it was remarked at a late Unitarian convention, that they 
declared they went from the services of the Sabbath dis- 
satisfied because no strong points were brought out in the 
preaching, nothing was made definite, and when they sat 


down to think, they had nothing tothink about. They did 
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not wish to be ever in the open sea, but to greet at least 
sometimes a landmark or two. Such sink down into in- 
difference that can scarcely be distinguished from doubt. 
If there is any leaning in what they say, it is towards 
skepticism, but more commonly they stand in the very 
midst of ruins. Before such can be awakened from this 
torpor of soul, they must have some “ strong points ” pre- 
sented to them; these shall arouse the mind, and the 
awakened intellect and moral affections shall go on to 
search out the deductions. God gives principles; we are 
to draw the deductions which shall lead us to the harmo- 
nies of. things. What God gives to us, we ought to give 
to others; and as the deductions drawn, impart to us the 
highest solace, we ought, if needful, to assist others in 
arriving to the point at which we stand and from which we 
look on the glorious land of promise. Definite theology 
is among man’s chief wants, for “ man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word which proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God.” Our life is promoted only by the 
food which we digest and which is thus assimilated to 
our system. The mind cannot digest indefiniteness, and 
therefore cannot live by it. 

There is one point on which something needs to be 
strongly said. We refer to the manner in which many 
“liberal Christians” speak of our positiveness in reference 
to the salvation of our entire race. We regard our faith 
here as above all price. By it we do not presume to map 
out the celestial world, and decide upon the particulars of 
the life of the redeemed. But we do not regard it as pre- 
sumption to follow out the deductions of reason, and to 
receive the express declarations of Scripture. We must 
plead with those who start with us from irrefutable 
premises, but who afterwards exalt man’s freedom above 
the sovereignty and purpose of God. We are left in un- 
certainty just at the point where we need to make “ as- 
surance doubly sure.” Hence the religion, that most 
loudly claims to be rational, does in fact promote supersti- 
tion. It permits us to follow the progress of human 
beings till they come to the grave, and then lets down a 
veil that leaves us to imagination, to dark mystery ; where 
such mystery hangs upon the soul, it fosters superstition. 

But what is the language of this rejection of definiteness ? 
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Future punishment is spoken of asa “ fearful subject,” and 
“it is left,’ it is said, “by revelation just at that point 
where we tremble, and do not know.” To him whose 
mind is ever bent on the future, life must be a cup of 
trembling. And yet we are told that “ our wisdom is not 
to speculate, but to fear;” that “it is enough for us to 
know that if we are good, we shall be rewarded, and if we 
are not, we shall be punished.” But, does not the soul 
cry out, within us, This is notenough! It is not presump- 
tion, it is wisdom, to speculate upon the intent and results 
of punishment as a divine ordinance, for then we speculate 
from accurate data— data that do not shut out the infinite 
tenderness of God, and do not take away an affectionate 
conception of the design of all punishment. In God’s 

word it is written, that “he chasteneth us for our profit, 
that we may be partakers of his holiness.” A lofty design 
is this, worthy of “the Father of spirits.” This definite 
truth due not leave us to tremble; it oo not make our 
wisdom to fear, but to speculate with reverent thought. 
If revelation leaves us just at that point where we tremble, 
and makes it our wisdom to fear, in what does revelation 
excel “ the light of nature,” on one of the most mysterious 
of all questions — the extent and results of moral evil? 
What does it do for us in the time when the magnitude of 
evil is more justly felt—when we look abroad upon 
humanity with an aching heart— when we suffer “ the 
stern agony of thought” in view of the exposure of mil- 
lions to all the ruining influences of sin—sin the mighty 
antagonist of grace! Will it be told us, as though the 
word could speak “ Peace!” to the troubled elements, that 
“ God is good?” No; for we ask for something more 
definite. We must know what kind of an idea is con- 
veyed by the word good. Let us recognise God as “ see- 
ing the end from the beginning,” when he pronounced the 
work of his power and wisdom, at the creation of man, 
“ very good,” and peace comes, like the calm of heaven, 
upon the soul: 


“ The bright result 
Changes the hue of intermediate scenes.” 


Here is given solid comfort. The mind can speculate, 
without being harmed, upon all the tendencies to this re- 
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sult. It can go out into nature and watch the processes of 
producing good from evil, of bringing “meat from the 
eater and sweetness from the strong,” and thus have a 
practical answer to Samson’s riddle. We can study 
patiently the beautiful compensations which God has in- 
stituted in his works, and all the manifold variety of wis- 
dom shall please us. We shall sit at the feet of science 

and philosophy and learn their truths, that we may the 
better sit at the feet of Jesus. 

And why is it that nature has a wondrous power to 
soothe the pangs of grief and steal away the bitterness of 
sorrow? Why is it that when we go forth at the tw ilight 
hour and wander by the dreamy brook, and muse as its 
waters flow sadly along, —w hy is it that from our ae a 
weight is lifted, and elasticity comes to our spirits? We 
return with eyes gazing intently on the stars, and not, as 
before, bent to the earth. We bow in prayer, and the 
winds of night bear our petition more lovingly away, for 
hope breathes in our words, and with a more filial tone we 

say, * Our Father!” Dreams of heaven come to us in 
our slumbers, for sleep wove its soothing band upon us 
while our thoughts were heavenly. ‘The morning comes, 
and we have been with our dead, not in the dark and 
damp tomb, but in the home they blessed, in the walks 
they hallowed, in the temple where we mingled the wor- 
ship of the heart. We go about our daily tasks with a 
cheerful spirii, having on our souls the sanctity of the hope 
that will bring a brighter glory to our view, when the 
beauties of life’s last sunset are dying away. 

And why is this? It is because, perhaps unconsciously, 
we are made to feel nature’s testimony to the great purpose 
of the Deity to bring good out of evil. We are in the 
presence of the elements that once wore a repulsive aspect, 
and the beauty which they now wear in the full summer- 
time, was evolved from that repulsiveness. Here God has 
worked, as it were, visibly. The traces of his hand are 
seen; and we heed the moral of his work. If the vision 
of the fading leaf and dying verdure attracts our imagina- 
tion, the sound of the thresher’s flail falling on the ear of 
fancy, shall recall the poet’s w rea —‘“In the dry and 
fallen ear lies much of nourishment and life.” The seeds 
of future harvests roll out from the shattered shell. ‘The 
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roving mind that will speculate, has beautiful facts to deal 
with. Visions of loveliness steal upon us as upon the 
exile in Patmos. First, a cloud, but we know a mighty 
angel is within it; soon we see the rainbow upon his 
head, then the brightness of his face, and we look into the 
little book which he holds open in his hand. Precious 
book! “it sufficeth us.” 

And nothing less than the definite idea of good resulting 
to every soul from all the evil of life, will suffice us. It 
may be said that we have no right to demand so much, 
and we may be called presumptuous. Indeed, the enter- 
taining of such a thought, has been declared to be an 
evidence of the possession of the Satanic spirit,” —a rest- 
less warring against the limits placed to the human mind. 
But this “ demand” —rather plea, prayer, “ groaning that 
eannot be uttered” —is not a voluntary matter. It is the 
spontaneous spee ch of the affections and sympathies which 
the Father of spirits mingled in our strange being. It is 
the rising upward to God of all that is good in our nature 
—yes, our “regenerated” nature. It is the pleading of 
the child that it may know with what spirit its Father 
rewards and punishes ; and whether the mingled pageantry 
and horror, the beauty and deformity, the love and hate, 
the philanthropy and selfishness, the holiness and sin, that 
now pass before us, are to stay in our presence forever. 
Pour not the ice-flood upon the burning heart, in the hope 
to quench the fever by declaring, “ 'The child cannot know! 
his wisdom is not to speculate, but to fear!” Still, still 
the heart will burn to know, and the soul will feel that the 
desire is holy. Still from the wilderness of thought will 
rise hie prayer of Moses to God,“ Show us thy glory! ” 
and from the infinite profound, stealing down upon us in 
all the richness and sweetness of heaven, shall come the 
answer, “I will cause all my goodness to pass before 
you.” Let it pass, O Lord! and our eyes shall be open to 
behold it. The revelation will not leave us just at that 
point where we tremble, even though it be the trembling 
of ecstacy! The revelation will keep with us, and the 
outline of truth shall be “strong consolation and good 
hope through grace.” For the perfect filling up of that 
outline we will 


“Wait the great teacher death, 


And God adore.” 
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For such definite theology, the poor and forsaken, the 
torn and tried, the dying and distressed, have cried in 
agony. To leave them just at the point where they trem- 
ble, and to bid them still the spirit of speculation and be 
wise to fear,—this will not do. The mind rises up in 
all that startling awfulness which the dying wears when 
bursting from all hands that hold, and attempting to grasp 
some airy phantom, he faints in the ill success. ‘The 
maniac’s eye loses its wildness, and the hot brain grows 
cool, as to the mind come the consoling views of God’s 
providence, that give the idea that all evil evolves good. 
The sane mind retains its sanity by the same idea. 


“ One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists — one only ; an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, howe’er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power; 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good.” 


But from all our positiveness it is attempted to throw 
us, by asserting that “to be good” is sufficient, and that 
we should leave the rest with God. To be good! ah, 
“there’s the rub.” “ Why callest thou me good ?” said 
Jesus. “There is none good but one, and that is God.” 
How can we keep from despair of being “ good.” “ But 
to be good as Christ was good,” it may be said, “will be 
sufficient.” Was it sufficient for him? did he throw him- 
self upon his goodness for support in the garden or on the 
cross? did he appeal to conscience as “the Comforter? 
No, and none but the vain will. An appeal to conscience, 
if followed by an approval, will make us heroic against 
such tortures as Job endured from those who accused him, 
and declared his sufferings all merited by his sin. It may 
satisfy in reference to the past, but an appeal to conscience 
will not lift up the crushing weight of dread mystery. 
“Thy will be done!” comes “not as it came from the lips 
of Jesus, till the Father is seen, till the character and intent 
of his will are understood. Not that we would say, the 
soul must know all the appliances and means, all the 
intricate ways, by which that intent is to be effected, and 
that character demonstrated; but it must have enough 
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mnowledge to discern a good character and intent before it 
will say, ‘The cup Ww hich my Father giveth me, shall I 
not drink it?’ 

We might here appeal to the realities of the past, and 
the past is ours without speculation. Has an appeal to 
conscience — has the idea, ‘1 have been good!” sustained 
and comforted a soul in death? Did it sustain and com- 
fort the heroic fellow-laborer with Oberlin, Louisa Schep- 
ler, when she penned her dying request that the sermon at 
her funeral should be preached from the words of Jesus, — 
“When ye shall have done all those things which are 
commanded you, say, We are unprofitable servants; we 
have done that which was our duty to do?” Her hope 
was in Christ: “ Ye are complete in him.” “ The good 
man shall be satisfied from himself,” satisfied that it was 
good for him to serve a noble aim, and that he has found 
a reward. He shall be satisfied with the past; satisfied as 
the mother is, after years of patient toil over the precious 
child that now slumbers in that deep sleep. She is satis- 
fied with having sought every means to bless that sickly 
one, and lovingly applied them; but not respecting the 
future is she satisfied till the dream of reunion ‘becomes 
one of faith’s realities. It is so with good hearts every- 
where. Yet, after all, we must qué alify this language, for 
very justly is it written, “ It is inconceivable to me that our 
moral sense can ever be gratified by any thing in our own 
moral state. It must be more offended by our own sins 
and weaknesses than by all the other sin and weakness in 
the world, in proportion as the evil is more profoundly 
known to it, and more nakedly- disgusting, because it is 
stripped of the allowances and palliations which are ad- 
missible in all other cases. And this disgust is not com- 
pensated for by any corresponding satisfaction in our own 
good; for the very best good we can ever re cognise in our- 
selves, falls so far short of our own conce ptions, so fails to 
satisfy the requisitions of the moral sense, that it can afford 
no gratification. A conscience which can enjoy itself on 
its own merits, must be of a very low degree. ‘The neces- 
sity which so many feel of a re lief from their disappointed 
conscience — of a saving interposition between their own 
imperfections and the requisitions of God and duty; this 
prevalent need is an unanswerable rebuke to the presump- 
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tion which talks of ‘the happiness of an approving con- 
science ’—.” ‘If the consoler could but see the invisible 
array which comes thronging into the sick-room from the 
deep regions of the past, brought by every sound of nature 
without, by every movement of the spirit within; the pale 
lips of ‘dead friends whispering one’s hard or careless 
words, spoken in childhood or youth—the upbraiding 
gaze of duties slighted and opportunities neglected — the 
horrible apparition of old selfishness and pusillanimities — 
the disgusting foolery of idiotic vanities; if the consoler 
could catch a momentary glimpse of this phantasmagoria 
of the sick-room, he would turn in loathing from the past, 
and shudder, while the inured invalid smiles, at such a 
choice of topics for solace.” } 

Too little is experience — the great teacher of the world 
—too little is experience appealed to. The heart, like a 
trailing vine, will bleed if left to itself and the earth; it 
must be lifted to something above. As the vine twines 
itself over the branches of the mighty oak, so must the 
spirit of man lean on the Ancient of Days. “Solace 
abounds,” —to quote the same writer as before, —“ though 
it comes from every region rather than the kingdom of 
conscience, and while the past is dry and dreary “enough, 
there are streams descending from the heaven-bright moun- 
tain-tops of the future, forever flowing down to our retreat, 
pure enough for the most fastidious longing, abundant 
enough for the thirstiest soul. ‘The consoler may then learn 
for life how easily all personal complacences may be dis- 
pensed with, while the sufferer can tell of a true ‘refuge 
and strength,’ and ‘present help,’ and of this ‘river that 
gladdens the city of God,’ and flows to meet us as we 
journey towards it.’ 

When the sorrows of bereavement are the subject of 
reflection with those who tell us that it is our wisdom not 
to speculate, but to fear, they assume altogether another 
position. They say, “ We suffer under the government of 
God. It is his will that has appointed to us change, trial, 
bereavement, sorrow, death. The dispensation, therefore, 
will be colored to us throughout —it will be darkened or 
brightened all over—by our views of its great Ordainer. 


1 Miss Martineau — “ Life in a Sick Room.” 
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Ah! it is a doubt here — it is some distrust or difficulty, or 
want of vital faith on this point, that often adds the bitterest 
sting to human affliction.” This fact we wish to kee 
ever before us, that we may seek a theology that will keep 
before us a bright result. 

Our claims, then, for definite theology on the greatest of 
all possible questions, are maintained from the very source 
to which we were referred for reasons to put them away. 
Around the death-bed of the good comes a halo as beauti- 
ful as the sunset on the mountains when Channing died — 
the halo of moral excellence. But there is a brighter glory 
that mingles in and makes the other obscure, as in the 
radiant rainbow ; the fainter one is absorbed — the halo of 
faith —a losing of self in God —a forgetfulness of one’s 
own goodness in the exceeding lov eliness of the compas- 
sions of Christ. Not where the Christian “wraps the 
drapery” of his goodness about him, as the old Roman 
gathered his mantle around his form to die “ nobly,” does 
the chief glory of Christianity shine. But where the 
patriarch of goodness, the unscarred hero from the battle- 
field of fourscore years, closes his days with his face 
towards Calvary and his eye lifted to the parting cloud for 
the Ascending, whispering, “ My hope is in Christ.” 

There, there is seen what conceptions of God’s love the 
human soul can have. Conceptions that radically and 
utterly forbid any dependence for eternal glory to rest on 
what that soul has done. It has found its reward. It has 
felt, “ Great is your reward in heaven” —in the heaven 
in which Christ's kingdom was set up—the heaven of 
purified hearts. “ The kingdom of heaven is at hand;” 
it may be “ within you.” “ For the kingdom of heaven is 
not meat and drink, but righteousness and peace and joy 
in the Holy Spirit.” 

Let then the human soul have its wants answered by 
definite theology. “ Having such a hope we use,” and we 
should use, “ great plainness of speech.” Speech may be 
plain and yet have the sanction of love. Those who pride 
themselves on speaking “plain,” and yet do not.“\speak 
the truth in love,” place “ apples of gold in pictures of ” lead. 
They reach not to the skeptical heart, they do not attempt 
to take the blinding and worrying motes from their 
brother’s eye with a true oculist’s skill. And by the 
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blight and mildew that lies upon the soul; by the dark 
visions that flit before the eye of fancy; by the bitter mis- 
fortunes of doubt; by the terrible agony of bereavement ; 
by the “environment of deepest darkness” in which 
skepticism is placed, let us realize the prophecy, “ My ser- 
vant shall deal prudently.” 

For the young, we plead for definite theology. They 
will have indefinite theology enough, for they are borne to 
church while infants, and through early childhood hear 
doctrines preac ‘hed and “ expounded.” “We have heard,” 
says a Unitarian writer, “ grave discussions in Sunday 
school meetings, as to the duty or propriety of answering 
questions which might lead to a knowledge of controverted 
points.” And no wonder that he has heard such discus- 
sions while a horror of systems and articles of faith is 
cherished. Perhaps they fear that “the heaven that lies 
about them in infancy ” will “suffer violence, and that the 
violent will take it by force!” It will suffer violence, and 
peace will not be found, as in other cases, by applying the 
command, “ Resist not evil.” Teach them how te resist; 
give them the means of resisting; and in the enjoyment of 
an unclouded and therefore serene faith, they shall rejoice 
in the victory of resistance. “ All thy children shall be 
taught of the Lord,” of his character, his purposes, and his 
requirements, “ and great shall be the peace of thy children.” 
Then the ministers of the “lesser glory,” to whom the 
thunderings and lightnings of Sinai, eclipse the serene 
loveliness of the heavens of Zion, will not be able to fasten 
on the young a yoke, “which ne ithe r they nor their fathers 
were able to bear.” The Sabbath school is the nursery of 
missionaries ; the definite truth they there receive and love, 
will be borne far and wide, and the fruit of the “ handful 
of corn will shake like the cedars of Lebanon.” 

H. B—N. 


Art. XXXV. 
Nature and Revelation. 


Tue volumes of nature and providence are rich in in- 
struction. So much truth do they make known, with 
respect to the great and fundamental truths of religion, 
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that the apostle declares, “ The invisible things of him 
from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even his eternal 
power and Godhead; so that they are without excuse; 
because that, when they knew God, they glorified him not 
as God, neither were thankful; but became vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened.” ! 

But after all the light that may be derived from nature, 
in relation to the great truths of religion, it is sufficiently 
evident, from the religious history of our race, that these 
truths have been but dimly and obscurely seen, by the 
greater part of mankind. Aside from the great fact of the 
existence of Deity, the great mass of the human race have 
utterly failed to arrive at the truth, when left to the teach- 
ing of nature and reason alone. 

I know, indeed, that some few individuals, and through 
their influence, some schools and small communities, have 
come to entertain just and rational views concerning Deity, 
without the aid of revelation; but the number is so small, 
that it hardly constitutes an ‘exception to a general law. 
So small is the number, that we may almost state it, as a 
literal truth, that man has utterly failed to attain to just 
conceptions even of the nature and character of Deity, the 
fundamental thing in all true religion, without the aid of 
revelation.” 

Indeed, so far have nature and reason failed in communi- 
cating the truth concerning the First Cause of all things, 
that most nations have believed that there were two first 
causes, or ruling powers, the one good, and the other evil. 
If we inquire into the state of opinions, as they now exist, 
or go back and search into what has been in the past, we 
shall find, that among all nations denied the light of reve- 
lation, either polytheism was the prevailing view, or with 
a very few exceptions in favor of solitary indiv iduals, they 


1 Romans i. 20-22. 


2 Whoever will enter into a thorough examination of the opinions and 
principles of the ancient philosophers, will at once perceive that the 
most of them were Atheists, and that but a few individuals of the 
residue entertained any just conceptions of the nature and character of 
the First Cause. Among the mass of the people all was darkness, and 
superstition, and stupid ignorance. — Horne’s Introduction, vol. i. chap. 
1, “ On the necessity, etc. of a divine revelation.” 
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have believed in the existence of two original principles or 
beings, at war with each other. 

So deeply has this idea become ingrained into the 
human mind, that even among Christians, with all the 
light revelation affords, shining into their minds in noon- 
day splendor, it maintains its existence, in some modified 
form, in a vast majority of instances. In other words, such 
is the blinding power of the habits of thought and opinion 
in past ages over the present, that revelation has not been 
able to root out this remnant of heathenism, from the 
minds of but comparatively few of those even who enjoy 
its light. 

Now if nature and reason were a sufficient guide, in re- 
lation to these matters, or as clearly taught the funda- 
mental truths of religion, as many would have us believe, 
why have they not ace complished this work, or been successful 
in their teachings, in relation to these things, in times past; 
or why is it not so now, among those nations denied the 
light of revelation, which constitute, by far, the greater 
portion of our race, many of whom are by no means defi- 
cient in learning, science, and mental cultivation or 
sagacity.® 

I think any candid, intelligent, and reflecting mind, that 
will look abroad into the m: aterial world, or upon the deal- 
ings of Divine Providence, and observe the facts as they 
really exist, will be at no loss to determine, why men have 
failed to discover the truth concerning the Creator, and 
been led to the belief of two distinct and antagonist rule TS, 
or governing powers or beings in the universe, the one 
good and the other evil. Such a person will not find it 
necessary to refer it to human stupidity or depravity ; but 
he will perceive a sufficient cause for it, in the very face 
which things wear to the human mind in the outward 
world. 

3] might refer to the inhabitants of Eastern Asia, particularly to the 
Chinese and Burmese, as instances of this character. China isa peculiar 
instance. No more favorable circumstances could be afforded any 
nation, for attaining to just conceptions of the nature and character of 
Deity, from the light of nature and reason, than this people have enjoyed. 
The sciences have been cultivated among them, for ages unknown; 
and many of the arts have been carried to a degree of perfection un- 
known to us. They are not deficient in sagacity, as their recent war 


with England clearly evinces; and they have long been freed from 
the scourge of war, to enjoy the advantages of peace and its blessings. 
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The voice of nature and reason is indeed clear and 
harmonious in attesting that this beautiful world, with all 
its furniture so richly. decorated and beautified, is the 
product of intelligence. Hence all nations, from the most 
civilized and cultivated to the most rude and barbarous, 
have believed in the existence of an intelligent First Cause, 
or First Causes.* So far, all people have been unanimous 
in their judgment. But the moment we leave this first 
truth, utter confusion and contradiction begin to prevail in 
human belief. Some maintain the idea of the existence of 
two distinct and antagonist beings or gods, the one per- 
fectly good, and the other perfe ctly evil;° others, that there 
is but one being or god, who is a compound of good and 
evil; while still others have thought there is a multiplicity 
of gods, some good and othe rs evil, subjected to the 
government of a chief or supreme.® 

Such views, it seems to me, have grown out of the very 
circumstances in which men have been placed, in the 
physical world, as they have been exhibited to the human 
mind. ‘To-day is the clear sky, the beautiful sunshine, 
and all things flourishing and delightful in the outward 
world, and both animate ‘and inanimate nature smiles and 
rejoices. Here is the stamp of benevolence upon the very 
face of things. All eyes that look upon this scene, con- 
vey the impression to the heart, that this is the product of a 
benevolent and good being. All hearts feel that it is so. 

But to-morrow, dark clouds rise and cover the heavens, 
and shut out the light of the sun. The elements are in 
fearful commotion. The lightnings flash, the thunders 
roll, and torrents pour from the clouds. ‘The wind sweeps 






4] am aware that it was thought, for a time, that the Hottentots and 
Esquimaux were exceptions to this statement; but I believe this point 
is now conceded on all hands. It is found, upon further acquaintance 
with them, that rude, barbarous, and uncultivated as they are, the idea 
of a God is deeply fixed in their minds. 

5A singular instance of this is found in the case of some of the 
African tribes. They think the good being is so entirely good and 
friendly to them, that they need not w orehip or sacrifice to him to make 
him more so. Hence they sacrifice only to the evil being, or devil, to 
appease him, and prevent his doing them mischief. 


6 This was the character of the Greek and Roman mythology, as any 
one may see by the slightest examination of the subject. Jupiter was 


their supreme divinity.—.4nthon’s Classical Dictionary, Art. Jupiter. 
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over the land, uprooting the trees, tearing the long arms 
from the venerable sons of the forest, and scattering, far 
and wide, the fragments of human habitations. The rat- 
tling hail descends in fury, and demolishes what the light- 
nings and the wind have left; and all nature seems to 
stand aghast, and overwhelmed in terror. The storm 
closes, the clouds clear away, and the sun shines out as 
bright and beautiful as before, but it is upon a scene where 
nothing remains of yesterday’s beauty and fertility but 
desolation and ruin. ‘Nothing but the earth covered with 
fragments of forests, of buildings, and perhaps the mangled 
and lifeless remains of men and animals. 

Now what does this look like? ‘The work of a benev- 
olent and good being? Does it look as though it was 
caused by the same being as yesterday’s beautiful scene? 
Nay, it has the marks of the finger of a very different hand 
on its very face. There is nothing i in it that looks like the 
workings of benevolence and goodness. There is not the 
slightest traces of either of these principles in all this scene, 
unless shattered fr: igments of what was, mangled and life- 
less remains of animated beings, and desolation and ruin, 
are evidences in the case. 

On the other hand, does not this scene look like the 
work of directly opposite principles, of some malicious 
being, whose soul is full of all manner of evil, if not the 
personification of evil itself, and could not enidnine the idea 
that a pleasant and happy spot should exist on earth? As 
if the principle of evil itself had passed that way, and 
observed how beautiful a scene was there, the sight of 
which roused all his envy and malice, and determined him 
to set his highest energies at work, to see how perfect 
desolation and ruin he could produce? As if some enemy 
had been at work to defeat and obliterate, counteract and 
destroy, the objects and traces, the efforts and doings of 
benevolence and goodness? This, certainly, is the ap- 
pearance which the \ very face of things wears. 

Take another case. Here is a family, virtuous and 
happy. They have a competency of this world’s goods. 
They have a pleasant and happy home, which their own 
taste and industry have decorated and beautified. Their 
children are bright, beautiful, intelligent, and promising. 
Their countenances bloom with health, and they are 
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blessed with vigorous constitutions. They are bound to 
each other by the fondest ties of affection. ‘Their domestic 
circle is a little heaven below. They are all benevolent, 
kind, and generous; amiable, virtuous, and accommodat- 
ing neighbors, who are interested in the welfare and 
happiness of all around them. No family is of greater 
service to the community, or promises more usefulness to 
human society. 

But by-and- by the father begins to falter, in the vigor of 
manhood. Disease places its withering hand upon him, 
and in a few short weeks he is laid in the grave. And 
then a child’s countenance begins to fade, the cheek blos- 
soms for the tomb, and in a short time it follows its parent 
to the house appointed for all the living. Insanity seizes 
upon another, and sends it to the lunatic asylum. The 
work of death and = ‘struction goes on, until the house is 
almost emptied of its inhabitants, and this family has but 
a fragment remaining, all shrouded in sadness @ and gloom, 
dreariness and desolation. 

But their calamities do not end here. ‘The remaining 
members become enfeebled by disease, so as to be dis- 
qualified for the active duties of life. And besides, their 
property wastes away by losses and misfortunes, until all 
is gone but their home. At last the lightnings of heaven 
set it on fire, and their dwelling is consumed. ‘Thus are 
the shattered fragments of this once happy family, left 
homeless and penniless, to live on the charity of their 
friends, or to become the inmates oi the almshouse. 

If there have not been instances precisely like this, in the 
history of our race, there have been those equally bad, and 
as mysterious; while other families which, to all human 
appearance, were little else than curses and scourges to 
their race, and their homes terrestrial hells, are spared and 
prospered. 

Now does all this look like the work of one and the 
same being, the offspring of the same principles? Does it 
all look like the workings of benevolence and goodness? 
Is not the very face which things wear, in such cases, 
indicative, to our minds, of the workings of two distinct, 
opposite, and antagonist powers or beings ? 

If we deal hone stly with our own minds, feelings, and 
convictions, when we put out of mind the great truths of 
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revelation, and look upon such scenes as these, does it not 
seem to our minds, as if conflicting powers or beings were 
at work in the world? Is not the very first impression we 
receive, that some principle has been at work, in such 
cases, at war with human good and happiness? We may 
shrink from confessing the truth to our minds, and fear to 
acknowledge our feelings to ourselves; but unless I have 
been strangely misled in my analyzation of this subject, 
such is the secret feeling of most hearts. 

Now talk as we may ‘about the clearness with which the 
light of nature teaches religious truth, living as we are in 
the full blaze of the light of rev elation, the truth i is, the very 
face which things wear, as they lay ancund us in nature 
and providence, i is contradictory in their ouiward appear- 
ances ; and we must go far below the surface to reconcile 
this apparent disagreer ‘ment. 

It is this state of things in the outward appearance of 
the world and its affairs, in my judgment, which has caused 
such a diversity of opinions to prey se in relation to first 
causes, and the character of those causes. Difficulties ap- 
pear on the very face of things, to the eye of reason; and 
all the various hypotheses that have prevailed among men, 
in relation to the gods, have manifestly arisen from efforts 
to solve these diffic alties. , 

Hence duotheism, tritheism, and polytheism. The 
idea of two original principles or deities, was. invented by 
human reason to account for the mixture of good and evil 
in this world, which it was felt, reasoning from what we 
know of things, could not come from the same source. 
For so far as human knowledge and experience go, like 
produces like, in the moral, as well as in the natural world. 
And this, undoubtedly, is the truth. 

But looking at the very face of things, as they actually 
exist around us, and this is the only view that can be 
taken of them in reasoning, unless we go back to abstract 
principles, deduced from a priori reasonings, which sup- 
poses a high degree of mental cultivation, a thing never 
possessed by the great mass of our race—there appear 
to exist two directly opposite classes of facts, the one good, 
and the other evil. ‘This being the case, and it bei ing also 


71 think any man will be satisfied of the correctness of this position 
and what follows, if he will examine the reasonings of those who have 
entertained these different views, 
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a principle ingrained into the very constitution of the 
hum: an mind, that like must produce like, how can a mind 
entertaining these two views avoid being driven to the 
conclusion, either that there are two opposite principles or 
deities at work in the management and government of the 
world; or if there is but one First Cause of all things and 
governor of the world, that he is a compound or mixture 
of good and evil? Such a mind, it seems to me, is 
necessarily forced to one or the other of these conclusions, 
or to that of a multiplicity of divinities. 

I know, indeed, that when we take our stand on Chris- 
tian ground, with Christian principles in our minds, we 
can see that these contradictions may be only apparent ; 
that starting with the idea that God is a good and kind 
Father, and that his government is conducted upon pater- 
nal principles,—an idea the heathen world never had, if, 
indeed, it was entertained even by the Jews,—for which we 
are inde ‘bted to the Christian revelation alone, we can per- 
ceive that all these things which seem to militate against 
the idea of the divine unity and goodness, may be perfect- 
ly conformable therewith. And ‘when we add to this, the 
express teachings Of revelation, that all these afflictions are 
sent upon men for wise and benevolent purposes, to bring 
them some higher and better good, the matter at once be- 
comes as clear as day, and all difficulty, so far as reason- 
ing is concerned, instantly vanishes. 

But let us be thrown back upon nature and reason, and 
denied the use of these great and fundamental truths, ‘until 
established by testimony from nature and reason, and we 
shall find it no easy matter to manage the subject. For 
even after the idea is in our minds, which is no small 
advance in the process, we shall not find it so easy a thing 
as might be, to produce legitimate arguments, drawn from 
the light of nature and experience, to sustain the idea, 
however many there may be which seem to favor it. Let 
any man be put upon the proof of these things, from 
nature and reason alone, even after he has the true idea of 
the divine character and government in his mind, and he 
will make rather lame and disjointed work of it, unless he 
is more successful than his predecessors in the business. 


8If any one has any doubts in relation to this position, I only ask him 
carefully to read and weigh the arguments in favor of these truths, as 
we think, as presented in any of our works on natural theology. 
Take Paley as an example. 
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Now, if it is so difficult a thing to find legitimate argu- 
ments, to sustain the idea of the paternal character of 
Deity and his government, from the light of nature, after 
that idea has full possession of our minds, how much more 
difficult must it have been, for those totally destitute of that 
idea, to attain to it froin the same source! If those who 
have the idea fully developed in their minds, find it a diffi- 
cult thing to produce evidence of its truth, from nature, it 
is not to be expected that any man could /earn it from that 
source. And without this idea, there is no way man has 
yet discovered, to harmonize these contradictions on the face 
of things, and make all the phenomena of the natural, to say 
nothing of the moral world, consistent with the character 
and government of a perfectly benevolent and good being. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, then, manifestly is 
this. That nature affords some light and ev idence in favor 
of the unity and benevolence of the Almighty ; but at the 
same time, there is a class of facts, which, with equal posi- 
tiveness, contradict this, and that nothing but a process of 
abstract reasoning can harmonize this testimony; and that 
the very truths, which form the basis of this reasoning, are 
to be derived primarily from revelation. Hence the most 
that can be said is, that nature and reason afford a faint 
revelation, an obscure intimation of the unity and benevo- 
lence of God, which needs revelation for an interpreter. It 
is revelation alone, that clearly teaches the doctrine of the 
divine unity and benev olence, and gives us the principles 
by which to reconcile and harmonize the conflicting ap- 
pearances, which the face of nature wears, to the human 


mind. D. F. 
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Literary Notices. 


1. The Poems and Ballads of Schiller. Translated by Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, Bart. With a Brief Sketch of the Author’s Life. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 1844. 12mo. pp. 424. 


Ir must be observed that this title is not tantamount to “ the 
Poetical Works of Schiller.” It does not embrace his poetical 
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dramas, nor perhaps all his poetry in other forms, but merely 
uch as comes under the technical head of Poems and Ballads. 

On comparing these translations with the few originals that 
we happen to have on hand, we see no special cause to dissent 
from the belief with which Sir Edward flatters himself, ** that 
there are few translations of poems equally numerous and diver- 
sified, in which loyalty and allegiance to the sense of the original, 
have been more sedulously rendered.” We may go further, and 
admit that the versification is, for the most part, managed with 
ability, as we might expect it would be in the hands of such a 
writer as Bulwer; we may admit that the metrical numbers of the 
original are generally preserved, and the expression well imitated 
in many passages. And still, there seems too great a lack of that 
indefinable charm with which the true genius invests his concep- 
tions, — the etherial spirit that lives in his glowing or genial 
thoughts. It was, of course, impossible but that much of this 
should evaporate in the process of translation. Seldom, perhaps, 
can it be reproduced by the original poet himself, at a subse- 
quent period; never can it be transfused by another hand into 
another language. But had the translator confined himself to a 
selection of favorite pieces, instead of attempting the job-like task 
of rendering the whole, we think he might have attained more 
nearly to a realization of the originals. 

After all, it is Schiller who speaks, though not exactly with 
his own tone, in these translations ; and they will supply a desid- 
eratum to many who wish to gain some idea of the second, if not 
the first, poet of Germany. In his country, poetry is too gene- 
rally attenuated down to a disembodied spirit, resembling the 
manes that flit through the shadowy realms; Schiller’s Muse has 
more of the substantial bone and muscle of her English sister. 
His ballads remind us, both by their method and by their style, 
of Campbell’s “ Turkish Lady ” and * Lord Ullin’s Daughter ;” 
but his other poems have, perhaps, no representatives in our lan- 
guage, nor can we even approach an exemplification of their 
form and spirit, unless we suppose an interfusion of some of 
Wordsworth’s and Shelley’s best passages. We fear, however, 
that this attempt at illustration gives no definite idea. 

The biographical sketch, which Bulwer has prefixed, cannot 
be read but with emotion. The tenor of the life it narrates 
awakens sad thoughts. It is the old story, of genius long contend- 
ing in doubtful struggle against fortune; cheered, indeed, from 
the very first, by the approving voice of the few, but overshadow- 
ed by the thick swarm of ephemere ; still hoping against hope, 
almost despairing, yet persevering with conscientious inflexibility 
in the way towards excellence ; and, when fortune at last seemed 
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conquered, sinking into an early grave, under the exhaustion 
sustained in the desperate struggle. 


2. Arguments drawn from the Attributes of God, in support of the 
Doctrine of Universal Salvation. By John Mather Austin, Author of a 
* Voice to Youth,” “ Voice to the Married,” “Catechism on the Para- 
bles,” etc. &c. Boston: Published by A. Tompkins. 1844. 12mo. 
pp. 218. 


We heartily recommend this little work, as a candid and useful 
performance. ‘The broad bearings which the acknowledged 
attributes and agency of God have in determining the ultimate 
condition of the human race, are clearly pointed out; and all the 
common evasions of the argument are fairly given, and, we think, 
satisfactorily foreclosed. T he goodness of God, his w jeden, és 
power, his justice, his mercy, and his will, are shown to tend, 
both when considered separately, and when taken collectively, to 
the final salvation of all mankind, and to have secured that result, 
from the beginning. The work makes no pretensions to a strictly 
philosophical treatment, nor to a severe analysis of its subject ; it 
aims only at a plain and familiar illustration of the general prin- 
ciples, without descending to acute distinctions. 


3. The Life of the Rev. John Wesley, M. A., some time Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Collected from his Priv ate Papers and Printed 
Works; and “written at tho Request of his Executors. To which is 
prefixed some Account of his Ancestors and Relations; with the Life 
of the Rev. Charles Wesley, M. A., collected from his Private Journal, 
and never before published. The whole forming a History of Metho- 
dism, in which the Principles and Economy of the Methodists are un- 
folded. By John Whitehead, M. D., author of the Discourse delivered 
at Mr. Wesley’s Funeral, &c., &c. London: Printed by Stephen 
Couchman. MDCCXCIII. [First American Edition.] Boston: Pub- 
lished by J. McLeish. 1844. 2 Vols. in one. 8vo. pp. 308, and 313. 


Tuis is a very full, and manifestly an authentic, biography of 
the two Wesleys,—the first that was ever published. The 
present edition is a reprint of the only copy, we are told, that 
could be found in this country. We mention it, for the new light 
it throws on the beginning and early history of Methodism, and 
on the wide departure to w hich the main body of the Methodists 
has gone from their original objects and principles. It was the 
intention of W esley that they should never form a sect, but 
remain in the churches to which they belonged, which were 
chiefly those of the English establishment. ‘To this intention he 
adhered till, just at the close of his life, he was overcome by the 
importunities of a few, and privately ordained Dr. Coke, with 
authority to consecrate bishops in America. From this one act, 
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committed in his dotage, and deeply lamented by his brother 
Charles and others, arose the whole order of Episcopal Methodists 
asa distinct body. We thank Mr. McLeish for giving so valuable 
an ecclesiastical document to the public. 


4. The Land of Israel, according to the Covenant with Abraham, 
with Isaac, and with Jacob. By Alexander Keith, D. D., Author of 
“The Evidence of Prophecy,” “Signs of the Times,” ‘“ Demonstration 
of the Truth of the Christian Religion.” With numerous Engravings. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 1844. 12mo. pp. 388. 


We may describe this work in two parts. The first is an 
argument that, as the ‘* Promised Land ” was given to the Israel- 
ites ** for an everlasting possession,”’ they are to return to it, and 
resume their ancient dominion, as an independent people. Or 
rather, in order to verify the terms of the covenant, says our 
author, they are to extend their sway over all the countries from 
the Nile to the Euphrates, and from Antioch in the North, to the 
Red Sea in the South; since these limits are the ** borders” 
assigned to them in the divine promise. ‘The covenant with them 
did not expire at the coming of Christ, for it was an everlasting 
covenant, and their possession was to be an everlasting one. 
Now, the whole of the territory designated, was never held by 
them even in the most flourishing period of their ancient kingdom ; 
and he therefore contends that it must be reserved for them in 
future time. ‘To confirm this argument, he explains many of the 
prophecies, and fragments of the prophecies, according to the 
theory of — tation which he has advocated and illustrated j in 
several former publications on “the literal fulfilment of prophecy,” 
as he calls it. 

We regard the whole of this part of his work as nearly worth- 
less. It would be easy to show, not only that his principles of 
interpretation are absurd, and inconsistent with the plain demands 
of the text, but also that he himself follows them only in part, 
selecting passages and expressions to which he can make them 
apply, and omitting others that are not susceptible of the same 
treatment. But whoever is acquainted with his general method 
of explaining prophecy, in his other works, will readily anticipate 
the course he pursues in his present argument. 

The second, and larger, part of the volume is a geographical 
and historical account of the countries embraced in the promise 
to the Israelites. Though even here the author has occasionally 
strained a point, yet we “have found his sketches interesting, and 
generally full of valuable information, which he has collected 
partly from his own observation on the spot, but more from the 
works of other travellers and writers. The geographical de- 
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scriptions are illustrated with maps and views. The reader may 
ee some idea of the contents from the foll lowing table : bounda- 
ries of the Promised Land; natural fertility, and ancient popu- 
lousness, of the Land of Israel; history of Syria in the Middle 
Ages; progressive desolation of Syria; ruins in Moab and Am- 
mon ; ruins in Gilead, Bashan, &c. ; natural fertility of the countries 
east of the Dead Sea and of the Jordan ; ruins of cities in Judea, 
&c. ; ruins in the north of Syria, &e.; natural fertility of Judea 
and of the north of Syria. For the value of this, which we have 
called the second part, we recommend the work to such as would 
become acquainted with the ancient condition, progressive decay, 
and present state, of the countries mentioned. 


5. The Rose of Sharon: A Religious Souvenir, for MDCCCXLYV. 
idited by Miss S. C. Edgarton. Boston: A. Tompkins and B. B. 
Mussey. 1845. 


We bid this annual welcome. Its table of contents may not 
announce a better presentation of literary talent than has greeted 
us in some other volumes of the past; yet we think there is no 
material declension in this respect; and even if there were, this 

, perhaps, more than answered by the agreeable variety of the 
see nt volume. ‘There is less of story telling, (a positive re- 
commendation at this hour,) and more of good sense and philoso- 
phy in other forms. The prose articles are specially appropriate, 
and of the right tendency to lead on, and to elevate the mind. 
Such articles, for e zample,es ‘“ Religious Literature,” “ Glimpses 
of a Better Life,” “ Unity,” and * A Ride in the Cars,” are 
worthy a place 1 In any ap nual. Some of the poetry is common- 
place—no unexpecte rd thing 1 in an annual and some equal al least 
to most of the approv ed verse of our poe tical times. In the 
intellectual weight of its articles, we think that the. Row ual 
Sharon will not suffer in comparison with any of its cotempora- 
ries. Some of its chief attractions are the plates, me zzotintos by 
Sartain, exquisitely beautiful. The frontispiece, “ Excelsior,’ 
from a design by our young Boston artist, T’. B. Read, is one of 
the most pe rfect we have ever seen. ‘The eye gazes upon it 
with increasing interest and admiration. It is a charming em- 
bodiment of the idea. The vignette might now be pnanere for a 
better. The publishers are deserving the thanks of the public for 
their exertions to sustain and | increase the good re putat ion of this 
annual. We trust they will not be weary in so laudable a work. 








